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CHAPTER I. 

Thebb are places which appear at first sight 
inaccessible to romance ; and snch a place was 
Mr. Wardlaw*s dining-room in Russell Square. 
It was Tery large, had sickly green walls, picked 
oat witih aldermen, fall length; heavy maroon 
cnrtainB ; mahogany chairs ; a turkey carpet an 
inch thick ; and was lighted with wax candles 
only. 

In the centre, bristling and gleaming with silver 
and glass, was a round table, at which fourteen 
Qould have dined comfortably ; and at opposite 
sides of this table sat two gentlemen, who looked 
as neat, grave, precise, and nnromantic, as the 
place ; Merchant Wardlaw and his son. ' 

Wardlaw senior was an elderly man, tall, thin, 
iron-gray, with a round head, a short, thick neck, 
a good, brown eje, a square jowl that betokened 
resolution, and a complexion so sallow as to be 
almost cadaverous. Hard as iron : bat. a certain 
stiff dignity axA respectability sat upon him, and 
became him. 

Artbur Wardlaw resembled his father in figure, 
but his mother in face. He had, and has, hay- 
colored hair, a forehead singularly white and del- 
icate, pale blue eyes, largish ears, finely chiselled 
features, the under ilp much shorter than the up- 
per ; his chin oval and pretty, but somewhat re- 
ceding; his complexion beautifoL In short, 
what nineteen people out of twenty would call a 
handsome young man, and think they had de- 
scribed him. 

Both the Wardlaws were in fall dress, accord- 
ing to the invariable custom of the house ; and 
sat in a dead silence, that seemed natural to the 
great, sober room. 

This, however, was not for want of a topic ; 
on the contrary, they had a matter of great im- 
portance to discuss, and in fact this was why they 
dined tSte-h-tete ; but their tongues were tied for 
the present ; in the first place, there stood in the 
middle of the table an ^pergne, the size of a Put- 
ney laurel-tree ; neither War^w could well see 
the other without craning out his neck like a 
rifleman from behind his tree; and then there 
were three live suppressors of eonfidentitd inter- 
course — two gorgeous footmen, and a sombre, sub- 
lime, and, in one word, episcopal, butler; all three 
went about' as sofUy as cats after a robin, and 
conjured one plate away, and smoothly insinuated 
another, and seemed models of grave discretion : 
but were known to be all ears, and bound by a 
secret oath to carry down each crumb of dialogue 
to the servants' hall, for curious dissection and 
hoisterous ridicule. 



At last, however, those three smug hypocrites 
retired, and, by gpod luck, transferred tixieir suf- 
focating ^pergne to the sideboard ; so then father 
and son look^ at one another with that conscious 
air which naturally precedes a topic of interest ; 
and Wardlaw senior invited his son to try a cer- 
tain decanter of rare old port, by way of prelimi- 
nary. 

While the yonng man fills his glass, hurl we in 
his antecedents. 

At school till fifteen, and then clerk in his fa« 
ther's office till twenty-two, and showed an apti- 
tude so remarkable, that John Wardlaw, who 
was getting tired, determined, sooner or later, to 
put die reins of government into his hands. But 
he conceived a desire that the future head of his 
office should be a University man. So he an- 
nounced his resolution, and to Oxford went young 
Wardlaw, though he had not looked at Greek or 
Latin for seven years. He was, however, fur- 
nished with a private tutor, under whom he re< 
covered lost ground rapidly. The Reverend 
Robert Penfold was a first-class man, and had 
the gift of teaching. The house of Wardlaw had 
peculiar claims on him, for he was the son of old 
Michael Penfold, Wardlaw's cashier ; he learned 
from young Wardlaw the stake he was playing 
for, and, instead of merely giving him one hour's 
lecture per day, as he did to his other pupils, he 
used to come to his rooms at all hours, and force 
him to read, by reading with him. He also stood 
his friend in a serious emergency. Young Ward- 
law, you must know, was blessed or cursed with 
Mimicry; his powers in that way I'eally seemed 
to have no limit, for he could imitate any sound 
you liked with his voice, and any form with his 
pen or pencil. Now, we promise you, he was 
one man under his father's eye, and another 
down at Oxford ; so, one night, this gentleman, 
being warm with wine, opens his window, and, 
seeing a group of undergraduates chattering and 
smoking in the quadrangle, imitates the peculiar 
grating tones of Mr. Champion, vice-president 
of the college, and gives them various reasons 
why they ought to disperse to their rooms and 
study. ** But, perhaps," says he, in conclusion, 
'^you are too blind drank to read Bosh in crook- 
ed letters by candle-light ? In that case — " And 
he then gave them some very naughty advice how 
to pass the evening ; still in the exact tones of 
Mr. Champion, who was a very, very strict mor- 
alist ; and this unexpected sally of wit caused 
shriells of laughter, and mightily tickled all the 
hearers, except Champion ipse^ who was listening 
and disapproving at another window. He com- 
plsined to the president. Then the ingenious 
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Wardlaw, not having come down to ns in a di- 
rect line from Bayard, committed a great mis- 
take,— he denied it. 

It was brought home to him, and the president, 
who had laughed in his sleeve at the practical 
joke, looked very grave at the falsehood ; Rusti- 
cation was talked of, and even Expulsion. Then 
Wardlaw came sorrowfully to Penfold, and said 
to him, *'I must have been awfully cut, for I 
don't remember all that ; I had been wining at 
Chiistchurch. I do remember slanging the fel- 
lows, but how can I tell what I said ? 1 say, old 
fellow, it will be a bad job for me if they expel 
me, or even rusticate me ; my father will never 
forgive me ; I shall be his clerk, but never his 
partner ; and then he will find out what a lot I 
owe down here. I*m done for t I'm done for !'* 

Penfold uttered not a word, but grasped his 
hand, and went off to the pi*e6ident, and said his 
pupil had wined at Christchurch, and could not 
be expected to remember minutely. Mimicry 
was, unfortunately, a habit with him. He then 
pleaded for the milder construction, with such 
zeal and eloquence that the high-minded scholar 
he was addi'essing admitted that construction was 
jtossible, and therefore must be received. So the 
affair ended in a written apology to Mr. Cham- 
pion, which had all the smoothness and neatness 
of a merchant's letter. Arthur Wardlaw was al- 
ready a master in that style. 

Six montns after this, and one fortnight before 
the actual commencement of our tale, Arthur 
Wardlaw, well crammed by Penfold, went up for 
his filial examination, throbbing with anxiety. 
He passed; and was so grateful to his tutor that, 
when the advowson of a small living near Oxford 
came into the market, he asked Wardlaw senior 
to lend Robert Penfold a sum of mtoiiey, much 
more than was needed : and Wardlaw senior de- 
clined without a moment's hesitation. 

This slight sketch will serve as a key to the 
dialogue it has postponed, and to subsequent in- 
cidents. 

^* Well, Arthur, and so you ha\-e really taken 
your degree ?" 

" No, sir ; but I have passed my examination : 
the degree follows as a matter of course, — that is 
a mere question of fees.*^ 

** Oh ! Then now I have something to say to 
you. Try one more glass of the '47 port. Stop , 
you'll excuse me; I am a man of business; I 
don^t doubt yonr word ; Heaven forf>id ! but, do 
you happen to have any document you acan pro- 
duce in further confirmation of what you state ; 
namely, that yon have passed your final exami- 
nation at the TJniversity ?'* 

"Certainly, sir;" replied;. young Wardlaw. 
** My Testamur." 

** What is that?" 

The young gentleman puthisliand in hw pock- 
et, and produced his Testamur, or '*We bear 
v/itness;" a short printed document m Latin, 
which may be thus translated : — 

*' We hear witness that Arthur Wardlaw, of St, 
Luke*s CoUegc, lias answered our questions in hu' 
mane letters, ' . 

** George Riohaiidson, 
"Arthur Smtthe, 
** Edward Merivale, 

•' Examiners. " 



Wardlaw senior took it, laid it beside him on 
the table, inspected it with his double eye-glass, 
and, not knowing a word of Latin, was mightily 
imp^iessed, and his respect for his son rose 40 or 
45 per cent. 

'*Very well, sir," said he. "Now listen to 
me. Perhaps it was an old man's fancy ; but I 
have often seen in the world what a stamp these 
Universities put upon a man. To send you back 
from commerce to Latin and Greek, at two-and- 
twenty, was tiying you rather hard ; it was tir- 
ing you doubly ; your obedience, and your abili- 
ty into the bargain. Well, sir, you have stood 
the trial, and I am proud of you. And so now 
it is my turn : from this day and from this hour, 
look on yourself as my partner in the old-estab- 
lished house of Wardlaw. My balance-sheet 
shall be prepared immediately, and the partner- 
ship deed drawn. You will enter on a nourish 
ing concern, sir ; and. you will virtually conduct 
it, in written communication with me ; for I have 
had five-and-forty years of it : and then my Hver, 
you know ! Watson advises me strongly to leare 
my desk, and try country air, and rest from bnsi- 
ness and its cares." 

He paused a moment; and the young man 
drew a long breath, like one who was in the act 
cf being relieved of some terrible weight. 

As for the oU gentleman, he was not observing 
his son just then, but thinking of his own career ; 
a certain expression of pain and regret came oxei 
his features : but he shook it off with manly dig> 
nity. '" Come, come," said he, " this is the law 
of Mature, and must be submitted to with a good 
grace. Wdrdlaw junior, fill your glass. " At the 
same time he stood up and said, stoutly, * * 1 tie 
setting sun drmks to the rising sun ;" but conld 
not maintain that artificial style, and ended with, 
**God bless you, my boy, and may you stick to 
business; avoid cpeciilation, as I have done; 
and so hand the concern down healthy to your 
son, as my father there (pointing to a ^cttire) 
handed it down to me, and I to you." 

His voice wavered slightly in uttering tliis bea- 
ediction ; but only for a moment :. he then sat 
quietly down, -and sipped his wine ecmposedly. 

Not so the other: his color came and went 
violently aH the time his iaiher was speaking, 
and, when he ceased, he sank iqto his chair with 
another sigh deeper than the last, and two half- 
hysterical tears came to his pale^e^-es. 

But presently, feeling he was -expected to say 
something, he struggled against all this mysteri- 
ous emotion, and faltered out that he should not 
fear the responsibility, if he might have constant 
recourse to his father for advice. 

* * Why, of course, " was the reply. * * My coun 
try house is Imt a mile from the stoticn : yon can 
telegraph for me in any case of im|X)rtance." 

** When would you wish me to ccromcnce ray 
new duties?" 

*' Let me see, it will take six weeks to prepaw 
a balance-sheet, such as I coukl be content t« 
submit to an incoming partner. Say two months. ' 

Young Wardlaw's countenance f«il. 

** Meantime you shaM travel on the Continent 
and enjoy yourself." 

" lliank yoa," said young Wardlaw, jxre^xani- 
cally, and fell into a brown study. : 

The room now returned to what seemed its 
natural state. And its silence continued nntP % 
was broken from without. 
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A sharp knocking was heard at the street door, 
and resounded across the marbte hall. 

The Wardlaws looked.at one another in some 
little surprise. 

" I have invited nobody,'* said the elder. 
Some time elapsed, and then a footman made 
his appearance, and brought in a card. 
"Mr. Christopher Adams." 
Now that Mr. Christopher Adams should call 
on John Wardhiw, in his private room, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, seemed to that merchant 
irregular, presumptuous, and monstrous. *'Tell 
him he will find me at mj place of business to- 
morrow, as usual," said he, knitting his brows. 

The footman went off with this message ; and, 
soon after, raised voices were heard in the^ hall, 
and the episcopal butler entered the room with an 
injured countenance. 

*■'' He says he must see yon ; he is in gref^t anx- 
iety.'* 

** Yes, I am in great anxiety," said a quaver- 
ing voice at his elbow ; and Mr. Adams actually 
pushed by the butler, and stood, hat in hand, in 
those sacred precincts. ** Pray excuse me, sir," 
said he, ** but it is very serious ; I can't be easy 
in my mind till I have put you a question." 

** This is very extraordinary conduct, sir," said 
Mr. Wardlaw. **Do you think I do business 
here, and at all hours ?" 

*' Oh no, sir: it is my own business. I am 
come to ask you a very serious question. I 
couldn't wait till morning with such a 4oubt on 
my mind." 

*' Well, sir, I repeat this is irregular and ex- 
traoixlinary ; but as you are here, pray what is 
.the matter?" He then dismissed the lingering 
' butler with a look. Mr. Adams cast uneasy 
glances on young Wardlaw. 
*' Oh," said the elder, *'you can speak before 
I him. This is my partner; that is to iaay, he 
will be as soon as the balahce-sheot can be pre- 
pared, and the deed di'awu. Wardlaw junior, 
this is Mr. Adams, a very respectable bill dis- 
counter." 

The two men bowed to each other, and Arthur 
Wardlaw sat down motionless. 

**Sir, did you draw a note of hand to-day?" 
inquired Adjuns of the elder merchant. 

*'I dare say I did. Did you discount one 
signed by me ?" 
" Yes, sir, we did^" 

** Well, sir, you hfl,ve only to present it at ma- 
turity, Wardlaw and Son will provide for it, I 
dare say. " This with the lofty nonchalance of a 
rich man, who had never broken an engagement 
in his life. 

" Ah ! that I know they will if it is all-right ; 
but suppose it is not ?" 

"What d'ye mean?" asked Wardhiw, with 
some astonishment. 

** Oh, nothing, sir! It bears your signature, 
that is good for twenty times the amount ; and it 
is indorsed by your cashier. Only what makes 
mo a little uneasy, your bills used to be always 
on your own forms, and so I told my partner ; he 
discounted it Gentlemen, I wish you would 
just look at it." 

** Of course we will look at it. Show it Ar- 
thur first ; his eyes are younger than mine." 

Mr. Adams took out a large bill-book, extract- 
ed the note of hand, and passed it across the table 
f ^ Wardlaw junior. He took it up with a sort 



of shiver, and bent his head very low oter it ; 
then handed it back in silence. 

Adams took it to Wardlaw senior, and laid it 
before him, by the side of Arthur's Testamur. 

The merchant inspected it with his glasses. 

** The writing is mine, apparently." 

'* I am V017 glad of it," said the bill-broker, 
eagerly. 

**Stop a bit," said Mr. WardUiw. "Why, 
whalis this? For two thousand pounds! and, 
as you say, not my form. I have signed no note 
for tis'o thousand pounds this week. Dated 
yesterday. You have not cashed it, I hope ?" 

" I am Sony to say my partner has." 

"Well, sir, not to keep you in suspense, the 
tiling is not worth the stamp it is written on. " 

' * Mr. Wardlaw ! — sir ! — good heavens ! Then 
it is as I feared. It is a forgery." 

" I should be puzzled to find any other name 
for it You need not look so pale, Arthur. We 
can't help some clever scoundrel imitating our 
hands ; and as for yon, Adams, you ought to 
have been more cautious:" 

** But, sir, your cashier's- name is Penfold," 
faltered the holder, clinging f 6 a straw. " May 
he not have drawn"— is the indorsement forged as 
well ?" 

Mr. Wardlaw examined the Sack of the bill, 
and looked puzzled. * "No," said he. "My 
cashier's name is Michael Penfold, but this is in- 
dorsed * Robert Penfold. ' Do you hear, Arthur ? 
Why, what is the matter with you ? ' You look 
like a ghost. I say there is your tutor's name 
at the back of this forged note. This -is yhij 
strange. Just look, and tell me who wrote these 
two words ' Robert Penfold ?'" 

Young Wardlaw took the document, and tried 
to examine it calmly, but it shook visibly in his 
hand, and a cold moisture gathered on his brow. 
His pale eyes roved to and fro in a very remarka- 
ble way ; and he was so long before he said any 
thing, that both the other persons present began 
to eye him with wonder. 

At last he feltered out, "This 'Robert Pen- 
fold ' seems to me very like his own handwriting. 
But then the rest of the writing is equally like 
yours, sir. I am sure Robert Penfold never did 
any thing wrong. Mr. Adams, please oblige me. 
Let this go no further till I have seen him, and 
asked him whether he indorsed it." 

" Now don't you be in a huny," said the elder 
Wardlaw. " The first question is, who received 
the money?" 

Mr. Adams replied that it was a respectable- 
looking man, a young clerg}*man. 

"Ah !" said Wardlaw, with a world of mean 
ing. 

" Father 1" said young Wai-dlaw, imploringly, 
'*for my sake, lay no more to-night. Robert 
Penfold is incapable of a dishonest act." 

"It becomes your years to think so, young 
man. But I have lived long enough to see what 
crimes respectable men are betrayed into in the 
hour of temptation. And, now I think of it, this 
Robert Penfold is in want of money. Did he not 
ask me for a loan of two thousand pounds ? Was 
not that the very sum ? Can't you answer mo ? 
Why, the application came through you." 

Receiving no reply from his son, but a sort of 
agonized stare, he took out his pencil and wrote 
down Robert Penfold's address. This he handed 
the bill-broker, and gave him some advice in a 
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whisjKT, which Kr, Christopher Adams receiTied 
with a profusion of thanks, and bustled awajr, 
leaving Wardlaw senior excited and indignant, 
Wardiaw junior ghastly pale and almost stupe- 
fied. 

Scarcely a word was spoken for some minutes, 
and then the younger man broke out aaddenly : 
'^Robert Penfold is the best friend I e?er had; 
I should have been expelled but for him, antd I 
should never have earned that Testamnr bit for 
him." 

The old merchant, interrupted him. ''You 
exaggerate : but, to tell the truth,. I am sony now 
I did not lend him the money you asked for. 
for, mark my words, in a moment of temptation, 
that miserable young man has forged my name, 
and will be convicted of the felony, and punished 
accordingly." 

** No, no : Oh, God forbid !" shrieked young 
Wardlaw. " I couldn't bear it. If he did, 
he must have intended to replace it. I must see 
him ; I will see him directly." He got up all in 
a hurry, and was going to Penfold to warn him, 
and get him out of the way till the money should 
be replaced. But his father stwrted up at the 
same moment and forbade him, in accents that 
he had never yet been aj[)le to resist. 

'^ Sit down, sir, this instant," said the old man, 
with terrible sternness. ** Sit down, I say, or you 
will never be a partner of mine. Justice must 
take, its course. What business and what right 
have we to protect a felon ? I would not take your 
pait if you were one. Indeed it is too late now, 
for the detectives will be with him before you 
could reach him. I gave Adams his address." 

At this last piece of information Wardlaw 
junior leaned his head on the table, and groaned 
aloud, and a cold perspiration gathered in beads 
upon his white forehead. 



CHAPTER n. 

That same evening sat over their tea, in Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, another couple, who were also 
father and son ; but, in this pair, the Wardlaws 
were reversed. Michael'Penfold was a reverend, 
gentle creature, with white hair, bliie eyes, and 
great timidity ; why, if a stranger put to him a 
question, he used to look all round the room be- 
fore he ventured to answer. 

Robert, his son, was a young man, with a large 
brown eye, a mellow voice, square snonlders, and 
a prompt and vigorous manner. Cricketer. Schol- 
ar. Parson. 

^ They were talking hopefully together over a 
Hving Robert was going to buy : it was near Ox- 
ford, he said, and would not prevent his continu- 
ing to take pupils. *^ But, father," said he, '4t 
will be a place to take my wife to if I ever have 
one ; and, meantime, I hope you will run down 
now and then, Saturday to Monday." 

*'That I yiim, Robert Ah I how proud she 
would have been to hear you preach ; it was al- 
ways her dream, poor thing.*' 

*' Let us think she can hear me,'* said Robert. 
**And I have got you still; the proceeds of this 
living will help me to lodge you more comforta- 
bly." 

'* You are very good, Robert : I would rather 
see you spend it upon youi*self ; but, dear me. 



what a manager yon must be to dress so beauti- 
fully as you do, and send your old father presenti 
as yon do, and yet put by fourteen hundred pounds 
to buy this liring. 

*' You are mistaken, sir, I have only saved four 
hundred ; the odd thousand — But that is a se- 
cret for the present.'* 

**• Oh, I am not inquisitive : I never was." 

They then chatted about things of no impor* 
tance whatever, and the old gentleman was jusi 
lighting his candle to go to bed, when a visitoi 
was ushered into the room. 

The Penfolds looked a little surprised, but not 
much. Thqr had no street-door all to them- 
selves ; no Irreried dragons to interpose betwees 
them and unseasonable or unwelcome visitors. 

The man was well-dressed, with one excep 
tion ; he wore a gold chain. He had a hooked 
nose, ^nd a black, piercing eye. He stood at the 
door and .observed every person and thing in the 
room minutely before he spoke a word. 

Then he said, quietly, '* Mr. Michael Penfold, 
I believe." 

** At your service, sir." 

* * And Mr. Robert Penfold." 

'* I am Robert Penfold. Wlmt is your busi- 
ness ?" 

** Pray is the ' Robert Penfold ' at the back of 
this note your writing ?" 

** Certainly it is ; they would not cash it with- 
out that." • 

'* Oh,»yoa got the money, then?" 

" Of course I did." 

* * You have not parted with it, have you ?" 
"No." 

" All the better." He then turned to Michael, 
and looked at him earnestly a moment. '* The 
fact is, sir," said he, "there is a little irregularity 
about this bill, which must be explained, or your 
son might be called on to refund the cash." * 

"Irregularity about— > a bill?" cried Micluiel 
Penfold, in dismay. ''Who is the drawer? 
Let me see it Oh dear me, somethinfi: wi-ong 
about a bill indorsed by you, Robert?" and the 
old man began to shake piteously. 

" Why, father," said Robert, " what are you 
afraid of? If the bill is irregular, I can but re- 
turn the money. It is in the house." 

"The best way will be for Mr. Robert Pleo 
fold to go at once with me to the bill-broker ■ 
lie lives but a few doors off. And you, sir. 
must stay here, and be responsible for the fund/ 
till we return.** 

Robert Penfold took his hat directly, and we(ii 
off with this mysterious visitor. 

They had not gone many steps, when Robert^ 
companion stopped, and, getting in front of hiuj. 
said, " We can settle this matter here." At the 
same time a policeman crossed the way, and 
joined them ; and another man, who was in fiict 
a policeman in plain clothes, emerged from a door- 
way, and stood at Robert Penfold's back. 

'lie Detective, having thus surrrounded hira, 
threw off disguise. "My man, "said he, "I 
ought to have done this job in yonr house. But 
I looked at the worthy old gentleman, and his 
gray hairs. I thought I'd spare him all I could. 
I have a warrant to arrest you for forgeiy !*' 

" Forgery ! arrest me for forgery !" said Rob- 
ert Penfold, with some amazement, but little emo- 
tion ; for he hardly seemed to take it in, in all its 
horrible significance. 
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The next moment, however, he tnrned pale^ 
and almost staggered under the blow. 

* ' We had better go to Mr. Wardlaw, " said he, 
** I entreat you to go to him with me." 

* ' Can't be done, " said the detective. * ' Ward- 
law has nothing to do with it. The bill is stop- 
ped. Yon are arrested by the gent that cashed 
iU Here is the warrant ; . will yon go quietly 
with us, or must I put the darbies on ?" 

Bobcat was violently agitated. '* Tliere is no 
need to arrest me," he cried ; '* I shall not run 
from my accuser. Hands off, I say. I'm a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, and you shall 
not lay hands on me." 

But one of the policemen did lay hands on him. 
Then the Heverend Robert Fenfold shook him fu- 
riously off, and, with one active bound, sprang into 
the middle of the road. 

The officers went at him incautiously, and the 
head-detective, as he rushed forward, received a 
heavy blow on the neck and jaw, that sounded 
along the street, and sent him rolling in the mud; 
this was followed by a quick succession of stag- 
gering facers, administered rjght and lef);, on the 
eyes and noses of the subordinates. These, how- 
ever, though bniised and bleeding, succeeded at 
last in grappling their man, and all came to the 
ground together, and there struggled furiously ; 
every window in the street was open by this time 
and at one the white hair and reverend face of 
AUchael Fenfold looked out on this desperate and 
unseemly struggle, with hands that beat the air 
in helpless agony, and inarticulate cries of terror. 

The detective got up and sat upon Bobert Pen- 
fold's chest ; and at last the three forced the 
handcnfis upon him, and took him in a eab to the 
station-house. 

Next day, before the magistrate, Wanllaw sen- 
ior proved the note was a forgery, and Mr. Ad- 
ams's partner swore to the prisoner as the per- 
; son who had presented and indorsed tl)& note. 
The officers attended, two with black eyett apiece, 
and one with his jaw bound up, and two sound 
teeth in his pocket, which had been driven from 
their sockets by the prisoner in his desperate at- 
tempt to escape. Their evidence hurt the pris- 
oner, and the magistrate refused bail. 
i The Heverend Bobert Penfold was committed 
to prison, to be tried at the Central Criminal 
Court on a charge of felony. 

Wardlaw senior returned home and told Ward- 
law junior, who said not a word. He soon re- 
ceived a letter from Bobert Penfold, which agi- 
tated, him greatly, and he promised to go to the 
prison and see him. 

But he never went. 

He was very miserable, a prev to an Inward 
struggle. He dared not offend his father on the 
eve of being made partner. Yet his heart bled 
fbr Robert Penfold. 

He did what might perhaps have been expect- 
ed from that pale eye and receding chin — ^he tem- 
porized. He said to himself, '^ Before that hor- 
rible trial comes on, I shall be the house of Ward- 
law, and able to draw a check for thousands. 
Ill buy off Adams at any price, and hush up the 
whole matter.'' 

So he hoped, and hoped. But the accountant 

k was slow, the public prosecutor unusually quick. 

Land, to young Wardlaw's agony, the partnership 

^n^iBMras not ready when an imploring letter was 

putmto his handa, urging him, by all that men 
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drove y6ung Wdrdlaw mA, j 
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venged for the fright. "* 

Baffled here, young Wardlaw went down to 
Oxford and shut himself up in his own room, a 
prey to fear and remorse. He sported his oak, 
and never went out. All his exercise was that of 
a wild beast in its den, walking restlessly up and 
down. 

But all his caution did not prevent the prison- 
er's solicitor from getting to bim. One morning, 
at seven o'clock, a clerk slipped in at the heels of 
his scout, and, coming to young Wardlaw's bed- 
side, awoke him out of an uneasy slumber by 
serving him with a subpo&na to appear as Robeit 
Penfold's witness. 

This last stroke finished him. His bodily 
health gave way under his mental distress. Gas- 
tric fever set in, and he was lying tossing and 
raving in dehrium, while Bobert I'enfold was be- 
ing tried at the Central Criminal Court. 

The trial occupied six hours, and could easily 
be made rather' interesting. But, for various 
reasons, with which it would not be good taste to 
trouble the reader, we decide to skim it. 

The indictment contained two counts ; one for 
forging the note of hand, the other for utteiing 
it, knowing it to be forged. 

On the first count, the Crown was weak, and 
had to encounter, the evidence of Undercliff, the 
distinguished expert, who swore that the hand 
which wrote " Bobcxt Penfold" was not, in his 
opinion, the hand that had written the body of 
the instrument. He gave many minute reasons 
in support of tliis : and nothing of any weight 
was advanced contra. The jadge dii'ected the 
jury to acquit the prisoner on that count. 

But, on the chfurge of uttering, the evidence 
was clear, and on the question of knowledge, it 
was, perhaps, a disadvantage to the prisoner that 
he was tried in England, and could not be heard 
in person, as he could have been in a foreign 
court ; above all, his resistance to the officers 
eked out the presumption that he knew the note 
had been forged by some person or other, who 
was probably his accomplice. 

The absence of his witness, Wardlaw junior, 
was severely commented on by his counsel ; in- 
deed, he appealed to the judge to commit the 
said Wardlaw for contempt of court. But Ward- 
law senior was recalled, and swore that he had 
left his son in a burning fever, not expected to 
live : and declared, with genuine emotion, that 
nothing but a high sense of public duty had 
brought him hither from his dying son s bedside. 
He also told the court that Arthur's inability to 
clear his friend had really been the first cause of 
his illness, from which he was not expected to 
recover. 

The jury consulted together a long time ; and, 
at last, brought in a verdict of ** Guilty ;" but 
recommended him to mercy, on grounds which 
might fairly have been alleged in favor of his inno- 
cence ; but, if guilty, rather aggravated his crime. 

Then an officer of the court inquired, in a sort 
of -chant or recitativo, whether the prisoner had 
any thing to say why judgment should not be giv- 
en in accordance with the verdict. 
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It is easy to divest worOs of their meaning by | 
filse intonation ; and prisoners in general receive ' 
this bit of sing-song in dead silence. For why ? 
the chant conveys no idea to their ears, and they 
would as soon think of rtplying to the notes of 
a cuckoo. 

But the Reverend Kobert Penfold was in a keen 
ngony that sharpened all his senses ; he caught 
the sense of the words in spite of the speaker, 
and clung wildly to the straw that monotonous 
machine held out. "My lord! my lord!" he 
cried, * * I'll tell you the real reason why young 
Wardlaw is not here." 

The judge put up his hand with a gesture that 
enforced silence: "Prisoner,*' snid he, " I can 
not go back to facts ; the jury have dealt with 
them. Judgment can be arrested only on 
grounds of law. On these you can be heard, 
llut, if you have none to oiFer, you must be si- 
lent, and submit to your sentence." He then, 
without a pause, proceeded to point out tlie hei- 
nous character of the offense, but admitted there 
was one mitigating circumstance ; and, in c6n- 
elusion, he condemned the culprit to five years 
penal servitude. 

At this the poor wretch uttered a crv of an^ 
guish that was fearful, and clutched the (lock con- 
vulsively. 

Now a prisoner rarely speaks to a judge with- 
out revolting him by baid law, or bad logic, or hot 
words. But this wild cry was innocent of all 
these,, and went straight from the heart in the 
dock to the heart in the judgment-seat. And so 
his lordship's voice trembled for a moment, and 
then became firm again, but solemn and humane. 
** But," said he, "my experience' tells me this is 
your firet crime, and may possibly be your last. 
\ shall therefore use my influence that you may 
not be associated with more hardened criminals, 
but may be sent out of this country to another, 
where you may begin life afresh, and, in the 
course of years, efface this dreadful stain. Give 
me hopes of you ; begin your repentance where 
now you stand, by blaming yourself, and no oth- 
er man. No man constrained you to utter a 
forged note, and to receive the money; it was 
found in your possession. For such an act there 
can be no defense in law, morality, or religion." 

These words overpowered the culprit. He burst 
out crying with great violence. 

But it did not last long. He became strange- 
ly composed all of a sudden ; and said, " God 
forgive all concerned in this — but one — but one." 

He then bmved respectfully, and like a gentle- 
man, to the judge and the jury, and walked out 
of the dock with the air of a man who had part- 
ed with emotion, and would march to the gal- 
lows now without flinching. 

The counsel for the Crown required that the 
forged document should be impounded. 

*^I was about to make the same demand,*' 
said the prisoner's counsel. 

The judge snubbed them both, and said it was 
a matter of course. 

Robert Penfold spent a year in separate con- 
finement, and then, to cure him of its salutary ef- 
fect (if any), was sent on board the hulk "Ven- 
geance," and was herded with the greatest mis- 
creants in creation. They did not reduce him to 
their level, but they injured his mind : and, be- 
fore half his sentence had expired, he sailed for 
a penal colony, a man with a hot coal in his bo- 



som, a creature imbittered, poisoned; hoping lit* 
tie, believing little, fearing little, and hating 
much. 

He took with him the prayer-book his mother 
had given him when, he was ordained deacon. 
But he seldom read beyond the fly-leaf; there 
the poor lady had written at large her mother's 
heart, and her pious soul aspiring heavenward 
for her darling son. This, when all setmed dark- 
est, he would sometimes run to with moist eyes : 
for he was sure of his mother's love, but almost 
(!ojbted the justice of his God. 



CHAPTER III. 

M^ Wardlaw went down to his son, and 
nursed him. He kept the newspapers from him, 
and, on his fever abating, had him conveyed by 
easy stages to the seaside, and then sent him 
abroad. 

The young man obeyed in gloomy silence. He 
never asked after Robert Penfc^, now ; never 
mentioned bis name. He seemed, somehow, 
thankful to be controlled mind and body. 

But, before he had been abroad a month, he 
wrote for leave to return home and to throw him- 
self into business. There was, for once, a ner- 
vous impatience in his letters, and his father, who 
pitied him deeply, and was more than ever in- 
clined to reward and indulge him, yielded readi- 
ly enough ; and, on his arrival, signed the pait- 
nership deed, and Polonius-like, gave him much 
good counsel ; then retired to his country seat. 

At first he used to run up every three days, 
and examine the day-book and ledger, and ad- 
vise his junior ; but these visits soon l)ecame few- < 
er, and at last he did little more than correspond 
occasionally. , 

Arthnr Wardlaw held the reins, and easily 
paid his Oxford debts out of the assets of the 
firm. Not being happy in his mind, he threw 
himself into commerce with feverish zeal, and very 
soon extended the operations of the house. 

One of his first acts of authority was to send 
for Michael Penfold in^o his room. Now poor 
old Michael, ever since his son's misfortune, as 
he called it, had crept to his desk like a culprit, 
expecting eveiy day to be discharged. When he 
recei^-ed this summons he gave a sigh and went 
slowly to the young merchant. 

Arthur Wardlaw looked up at his entrance, 
then looked down again, and said coldly, ** Mr. 
Penfold, you have been a foithful sen'ant to us 
many years ; I raise your salary XoO a year, and 
you will keep the ledger." 

The old man was dumbfbundered at first, and 
then began to give vent to Itis surprise and grat- 
itude ; butWardlaw^uthim short, almost fiercely. 
" There, there, there,'* said he, without raising his 
eyes, " let me hear no more about it, and, abore 
all, never speak to me of that cursed business. 
It was no fault of yours, nor mine neither. 
There — ^go — I "svant no thanks. Do you hear ? 
leave me, Mr. Penfold, if you please." 

The old man bowed low and retii'ed, wonder- 
ing much at his employer's goodness, and a lit- 
tle at his irritability. 

"Wardlaw junior's whole soul was given to 
business night and day, and he soon became 
known for a very ambitions and rising merchant 



Bat, by-and-by, ambition bnd 

rival in his heart. He fell in lore ; deeply in 

lore ; and with a. worthy object. 

The jonng lady was the danghter of a distin- 
guished of&cer, whose merita were univeniBlly 
rccognizeil, but not renardod in proportion. 
Wnrdlaw's Eoit wan favornlily received by the 
father, and the dnnf^hter gmdually yielded to an 
attachment, the waiinlti, eincerily, and single- 
nesB of which were manifest; and the pair would 
have been married, but for the circnmstance that 



which it suited his means to accept, M lul 
for a time. He was a widower, and hia daugh- 
ter could not let him go alone. 

This temporaiy eeparation, if it postponed a 
marriage, led natarally to a solemn engagemenl ; 
and Arthur Wardlaw enjoyed the happiness of 
writing and receiving afiecllonatc letters by ei-ery 
foreign post. Love, nonhily besioweil, shed 



Meanwhile the eMent of liis operations alarm' 
cd old PenfoM ; bnt ho soon reasoned tbat worthy 
down with overpowering conclusioiw and snpe- 

lle had been three yenrs the ruling spirit of 
Wardlaw end Son, when somo curious ei-ents 
took place in another hemisphere; and in tbese 
events, which we -ire now to relate, Arthur 
Wardlaw was more nearly interested than may 
appear at first sight. 

Robert Penfold, in duo conise, applied to 
Lieut enanl-genemi Itolleslon for n ricket of 
lenve. That functionary thought the applica- 
tion premature, the crime being so grave. He 
complained that the system had become too lii><, 
and for his part be seldom gave n ticket of lea™ 
until some suitable occupation was pvovitled for 
the applicant. "Will any body take you as a 
' clerk ? If so, I'll see about it." 

Robert Penfold could find nobody to tate Iilm 
into B post of confidence all at once, and ""rote 
the General an eloquent letter, begging hard to 
ho allowed to tabor with his hands. 

FoTtunatelr, General Itollestou's gardener had 
yist turned him off; so he olTered the post l« 
his eloqnent correspondent, remarking thnt he 
did not much mind employing a ticket-of-Ieai'e 
man himself, though he was resolved to protect 
his nKghbors from their relapses. 

The convict then came to General Itollestott, 
and begged leave to enter on his doties under 
the name of James Seaton. At that General 
Rolleston liem'd and haw'd, and look a note. 
But his dual decision was as follows: "If you 
really mean to change jour character, why, the 
name you have disgraced might hung round 
yoar neck. Well, 111 give you every chance. 
Hut," said the old warrior, suddenly compress- 
ing bis resolute lips just a little, " if you go a 
yard off the strajght path nour, look for no mer- 
cy. Jemmy Seaton." 

6*0 the convict was re-christened ^t tlie Mjl of 
a threat, and let loose among the warrior's ta- 

Ilis appearance was changed as effectually as 
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halves, be the things 
Seaton gardened macli 
plebeian predecessor: 
leave till eight. 

Bnt he was unpopular in the kitchen, — because 
he was always out of it: taciturn and bitter, lio 
shunned bis fellow-servants. 

Yet woricing among the flowers did him good ; 
tliese, his petty companions and nurslings, had no 

One day, as he was rolling the grass npon the 
lawn, he heard a soft rustle at some distance, 
and, looking round, saw a young lady on the 
gravel-path, whose calm bot bright face, coming 
BO suddenly, literally daiiled him. She had a 
clear cheek blooming with exercise, [ich brown 
hair, smooth, glossy, and abnudant, and a very 
light hazel eye, of singular beauty and serenity. 
She glided along, tranquil as a goddess, smote 
him with beauty and perfume, and left him 
stating after her receding figure, which was, in 
its way, as captivating as her &ce. 

Slie was walking up and down for exercise, 
briskly, but without eflort. Once she passed 
within a few yards of him, and he touched his 
hat to her. She inclined her liead gently, but 
her eye9 did not rest an instant on her gaiden- 
er; and so she passed and re-^pasied, nocon- 
Bciously sawing tliis soiilaiy heart wilh soft but 
penetrating thrills. 

At last she went indoors to Inncheon, and 
(be lawn seemed to miss the light music of her 
rustling dress, and the sunshine of her presence, 
and there was n painful void; but tbat passed, , 
nndnceitain sense of happiness stole over James 
Seaton — an unreasonable joy, that often mns be- 
fore fblly and trooble. 

The young lady w.is Helen Rolleston, just re- 
turned home from a visit. She w-alked in the 
garden everj- day, and Seaton watched her, and 
]>eeped at her, unseen, behind trees and bushes. 
He fed his eyes and his heart upon her, and, by 
degrees, she became the sun of his solitary es- 
islence. It was madness ; but its lirst effect was 
not unwholesome. The daily study of this crea- 
ture, who, though by DO means the angel he look 
her for, was at ail events a pare and virluoui 
woman, soothed his sore henr^ and connteracled 
the demoralising inflaences of his lalo compan- 
ions. Every day he drank deeper of an insane, 
but pr--' " ' -' — -■ ■ — 

hy-the-by, was nnlucky ; for there ho couid have 
learned something about Miss Helen Itolleston 
that would have warned him to keep at the other 
end of the fmrden whenever that charming face 
and form glided lo and fro amongst the minor 
flowers. 

A beautiful face (ires our imagination, and we 
see higher virtue and iiilelllgence in it than we 
can detect in its owner's head or heart when we 
descend to calm inspection. James Seaton gnzed 
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on Miss IU}Uoston day after day, at so respectful 
a distance, that slie became his goddess. If a 
day passed without his seeing her, he was deject- 
ed. When she was behind her time, he was 
restless, anxious, and his work distasteful ; and 
tlien, when she came* out at last, he thiilled all 
orer, and. the lawn, ay, the world itself, seemeii 
to fill with sunshine. His adoration, timid by 
its own nature, was doubly so by reason of liis 
fallen and hopeless condition. He cut nosegays 
for her ; but gave them to her maid Wilson for 
IvBT. He had not the courage to offer them to 
herself. 

One evening, as he went home, a man address- 
m him familiarly, but in a low voice. Seaton 
looked at him attentively, and i-ecognized him at 
last. It was a conrict called Butt, who had 
come over iii the ship with him. The man offer- 
ed him a glass of ale ; Seaton declined it. Butt, 
a very clever rogue, seemed hurt ; so then Sea- 
ton assented reluctantly. Butt took him to a 
public house in a narrow street, and into a pri- 
vate room. Seaton started as soon as he enter- 
ed, for there sat two repulsive ruffians, and, by 
a look that passed rapidly between them and 
Butt, he saw plainly that they were waiting for 
him. He felt nervous ; the place was so uncouth 
and dark, the faces so villainous. 

However, they invited him to sit down, rough- 
ly, but with an air of good fellowship ; and very 
soon opened their business over their ale. We 
are all bound to assist our fellow-creatures, when 
it can be d(Hie without trouble ; and what they 
nsked of him was a simple act of courtesy, such 
as. in their opinion no man worthy of the name 
could deny to his fellow. It was to give Gen- 
eral Boleston's watch-dog a piece of prepared 
meat upon a certain evening ; and, in return for 
this trifling civility, they were generous enough 
to offer him a full share of any light valuables 
they might find in the GeUeral's house. 

Seaton trembled, and put his face in his hands 
% moment *'' I can not do it," said he. 

'* Why not?" 

'^ He has been too good to me." 

A coarse laugh of derision greeted this argu- 
ment ; it seemed so iii'elevant to these pure ego- 
tists. Seaton, ho^vever, persisted, and on that 
one of the men got up and stood before tlie door, 
and drew his knife gently. 

Seaton glanced his eyes round in search of a 
weapon, and turned pale. 

'*Do you mean to split on us, mate?^' said 
one of the ruffians in front of him. 

** No, I don't. But I won't rob my bcnefae- 
tor : you shall kill me first. " And witli that he 
darted to the fireplace^ and in a moment the 
poker was high in air, and the way he squared 
his shouldei-s and stood ready to hit to the on, 
or cut to the off, was a caution. 

^* Come, drop that," said Butt, grimly ; ** and 
.put up yotir knife. Bob. Can't a pal be out of a 
job, and yet not split on them that is in it ?" 

*' Why should I spUt ?" said Robert Penfold. 
** Has the law been a friend to me ? But I won't 
rob my benefiictor — and his daughter." 

^ ' That is square enough," said Butt. * ' Why, 
pals, there are other cribs to be cracked besides 
that (dd bloke'^s. Finish the ale, mate, and part 
firiends." 

'*If you will promise me to 'crack some other 
crib,' and let that one alone." 



A sullen assent was given, and Seaton drank 
their healths, and walked away. Butt followed 
him soon after, and affected to side with him, and 
intimated that he himself was capable of not rob- 
bing a man's house who had been good to him. 
or to a pal of his. Indeed, this plausible person 
said so mudi, and his sullen comrades had said 
so little, that Seaton, rendered keen and anxious 
by love, invested his savings in a Colt's revolver 
and ammunition. 

He did not stop there ; after the hint aJbont 
the watch-dog, he would not trust that &ithful 
but too carnivorous animal ; he brought his blan- 
kets into the little tool-house, and la^' there ev&ry 
night in a sort of dog's sleep. This tool-house 
was erected in a litde back garden, separated 
from the lawn oidy by some young ti-ees in single 
file. Now Miss Bolleston's window looked out 
upon the la^vn, so that Seaton's watch-tower was 
not many yards from it ; then, as the tool-house 
was only lighted from above, he bored a hole in 
the wooden structure, and through this he watch- 
ed, and slept, and watched. He used to sit 
stndving theology by a ^urthing rushlight till the 
lady s bedtime, and then he watched for her 
shadow. If it appeared for a few moments on 
the blind, he gave a sigh of content, and went to 
sleep, but awaked every now and then to see tliat 
all was welL > 

After a few nights, his alarms naturally ceased^ 
but his love increased, fed now from this now 
source, the sweet sense of being the secret proh 
tector of her he adored. ^' ■ 

Meantime Miss RoUeston's lady's Wid^^ii- 
son, fell in love with him after her fashion ; she 
had taken a fancy to his face at once, and he had 
encouraged her a little, unintentionally ; for he 
brought the nosegays to her, and listened com- 
placently to her gossip, for the sake of the few 
words she let fall now and then about her young 
misti;oss. As he never exchanjged two sentences 
at a time with any other servant, this flattered 
Sarah Wilson, ana she soon began to meet and 
accost him oftener, and in cherrier-colored rib- 
bons, than he could stand. So then he showed 
impatience, and then she, reading him by her- 
self, suspected some vulgar rival. 

Suspicion soon bred jealousy, jealousy vigi« 
lance, and vigilance detection. 

Her first discovery was that, so long as she 
talked of Miss Helen BoUeston, she was always 
welcome ; her second was, that Seaton slept in 
the tool-bouse. 

She was not romantic enough to connect her 
two discoveries together. They lay apart in her 
mind, until circumstances we are about to relate 
supplied a connecting link. 

One Thursday evening James tSeaton's god- 
dess sat alone with her papa, and, — being a 
young lady of fair abilities, who had gone through 
her course of music and other studies, taught 
brainlessly, and who was now going through a 
course of monotonous pleasures, and had not ac- 
cumulated any great store of mental resources, 
— she was listless and languid, and would have 
yawned forty times in her papa's face, only she 
was too well bred. She always turned her head 
away when it came, and either suppressed it, or 
else hid it with a lovely white hand. At last, as 
she was a good girl, she blushed at her behavioi% 
and roused herself up, and said she, ** Papa, shall 
I play you the new quadrilles !" 
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Papa gave a start and a shake, and said, with 
well-feigned vehemence, "Ay, do, my dear," and 
so composed himself— -to listen; and Helen sat 
down and played the quadrilles. 

The composer had taken immortal melodies, 
some gay, some sad, and had robbed them of 
their distinctive character^ and hashed them till 
they were all one monotonons rattle. But Gen- 
eral Rolleston was. little the worse for all this. 
As Apollo saved Horace from hearing a poetas- 
ter*s rhymes, so did Somnns, another beneficent 
little deity, rescue our warrior from his daugh- 
ter's music 

Sho was neither angry nor surprised. A de- 
licious smilo illumined her face directly; she 
crept to him on tiptoe^ and bestowed a kiss, light 
as a sephyr, on his gray head. And, in truth, 
the bending attitude of this supple figure, clad in 
SDOwy muslin, the virginal face and light hazel 
eye beaming love and reverence, and the airy 
kiss, had something angelic. 
- She took her candle, and glided, up to her 
bedroom. And, the moment she got there, and 
^nld. fNtffy her somnolence without offense, 
need ^fiSlsay sho became wide-awake ? She sat 
doi^n, and wribote long letters to three other young 
ladies, gushing afiection, asking questions of the 
kind nobody replies to, painting, with a young 
lady's colors, the male being to whom she was 
shortly to be married, wishing her dear friends 
a Kke demigod, if perchance earth contained 
two ; and so to the last new bonnet and preacher. 

She sat 'over her paper till one o'clock, and 
(Beaton watched aiid adored her shadow. 

When she had done writing, she opened her 
window and looked out upon the night. She 
lifted those w^derfol hazel eyes towards the 
stars, and her watcher might well be pardoned 
if he saw in her a^el^tial being looking up from 
an earthly restin^laee tcn^ards her native sky. 

At two o'clock she was m bed, bnt not asleep. 
*She lay calmly gazing at the Southern Cross, and 
other lovely stars shining with vivid, bnt chaste, 
fire in the ])nrple vault of heaven. 

WhUe thus employed she heard a slight sound 
outsi(»^ that made her turn her eyes towards a 
young tree near her window. Its top bi'anches 
were waving a good ded, thongh there was not a 
breath stirring. This struck her as curious, very 
curious. 

Whibt she wondered, suddenly an aim and 
a hand came in sight, and after them the whole 
figure of a nmn, going up the tree. 

Helen sat up now, glaring with terror, and 
was so paralyzed she did not utter a sound. 
About a foot below her window was a lead flat 
that roofed the bay-window below. It covered 
an area of several feet, and the man sprang on to 
it with perfect ease from the tree. Helen shriek- 
ed with terror. At that very instant there was a 
flash, a pistol-shot, andthe man's arms went whirl- 
ing, and he staggered and fell over the edge of 
the fiat, and struck the grass below with a heavy 
thud. Shots and blows followed, and all the 
sounds of a bloody stmgg^e mng in Helenas ears 
as she flung herself screaming from the bed and 
darted to the door. She ran and clung quiver- 
ing to her sleepy maid, Wilson. The house was 
alarmed, lights flashed, footsteps pattered, there 
was universal commotion. 

General Bolleston soon learned his daughter s 



stoiy from Wilson, and aroused his male servants, 
one of whom was an old soldier. ' They searched 
the house first ; but no entrance had been effect- 
ed ; so they went out on the lawn with blunder- 
buss and pistoL 

They found a man lying on his back at the 
foot of the bay-window. 

They pounced on him, and, to their amaze- 
ment, it was the gardener, James Seaton. In- 
sensible. 

General KoUeston was quite taken aback for a 
moment. Then he was sorry. But, after a lit- 
tle reflection, he said very sternly, '* Carry the 
blackguard In-doors, and run for an officer." 

Seaton was taken into the hall, and laid flat on 
the floor. 

AU the servants gathered about him, brimful 
of curiosity, and the female ones began to speak 
all together; but General Rolleston told them 
sharply to hold their tongues, and to retire be- 
hind the man.- ** Somebody sprinkle him with 
cold water," said ho ; ** and be quiet, all of you, 
and keep out of sight, while I examine him." 
He stood before the insensible figure with hs 
arms folded, amidst a dead silence, broken ony 
by the stifled sobs of Sarah Wilson, and of a so- 
ciable housemaid who cried with her for com- 
pany. 

And now Seaton began to writhe and show 
signs of returning sense. 

Next he moaned piteously, and sighed. But 
General Rolleston could not pity him ; he wait- 
ed grimly for returning consciousness, to subject 
him to merciless interrogatory. 

He waited just one second too long. He had 
to answer a question instead of putting one. 

The judgment is the last faculty a man recov- 
crs when emerging from insensibility ; and Sea- 
ton, seeing the (^neral standing before him, 
stretched out his hands, and said, in a faint, but 
earnest voice, before eleven witnesses^ '*Is she 
safe ? Oh is she safe ?" 



CHAPTER IV. 



Sabah Wilson left off crying, and looked 
down on the ground with a very red face. Gen- 
eral Rolleston was amazed. ** ^ Is slje safe ?' Is 
who safe ?" said he. ** He means my mistress," 
replied Wilson, rather brusquely ; and flounced 
out of the hall. 

'* She is safe, no thanks to you," said General 
Rolleston. " What were you doing under her 
window at this time of night ?" And the harsh 
tone in which this question was put showed Sea- 
ton ho was suspected. This wounded him, and 
he replied doggedly, '^ Lucky for you all I was 
there." 

**That is no answer to my question,** said the 
General, sternly. 

'^ It is all the answer I shall give you.'* 

" Then I shall hand you over to the officer, 
without another word.** 

*^Do, sir, do,** said Seaton, bitterly ; but he 
added more gently, *^you will be sorry for it 
when you come to your senses. *' 

At this moment Wilson entered with a mes- 
sage. **If you please, sir. Miss Rolleston says 
the robber had no beard. Miss have never no- 
ticed Seaton's face, but the beard she have ; and 
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oh, if yoQ please, sir, she begged me to Ask him, 
— Was it vott that fired the pistol and shot the 
robber ?'» 

The delivery of this nngratnmatical message but 
rational qaery was like a ray of light streaming 
into a dark place : it changed the whole aspect 
of things. As for Seaton, he received it as if 
Heaven was speaking to him through Wilson. 
His snllen air relaxed, the water stood in his 
eyes, be smiled aflTectionately, and said in a low, 
tender voice, *'Tell her I heard some bad char- 
acters talking abont this house, — that was a 
month ago, — so, ever since then, I have slept in 
the tool-house to watch. Yes, I shot the robber 
with my revolver, and I marked one or two more ; 
but they were three to one ; I think I must have 
got a blow on the head ; for I felt nothing — " 

Here he was interrupted by a violent scream 
from Wilson. She pointed downward, with her 
eyes glaring ; and a little blood was seen to bo 
trickling slowly over Seaton's stocking and shoe. 

"Wounded," said the General's seiTant, Tom, 
in the ^usiness-like accent of one who had seen 
a thousand wounds. 

"Oh, never mind that," said Seaton. "It 
can't be vei7 deep, for I don't feel it ;** then, fix- 
ing his eyes on General Rolleston, he said, in a 
voice that broke down suddenly, " There stands 
the only man who has wounded me to-night, to 
hurt me." 

The way General Kolleston received this point- 
blank reproacli surprised some persons present, 
who had observed only the imperious and iron 
side of his character. He hung his head in si- 
lence a moment ; then, being discontented with 
himself, he went into a passion with his servants 
for standing idle. "Run away, you women," 
said he, roughly. "Now, Tom, if you are good 
for any thiug,"^ strip the man and stanch his 
wound. Andrew, a bottle of port, quick !" 

Then, leaving him for a while in friendly 
hands, he went to his daughter, and asked her 
if she saw any objection to a bed being made up 
in the house for the wounded convict. 

"Oh, papa," said she, "why, of course not. 
I am all gratitude. What is ho like, Wilson ? 
for it is a most provoking thing, I never noticed 
his face, only his beautiful beard glittering in 
the sunshine ever so far off. Poor young man ! 
Oh yes, papa! send him to bed directly, and wo 
will all nurse him. I never did any good in the 
world yet, and so why not begin at once ?" 

General Rolleston laughed at- this squirt of 
enthusiasm from his staid daughter, and went 
off to give the requisite orders. 

But Wilson followed him immediately and 
stopped him in the passage. 

"If you please, sir, I think yon had better 
not. I have something to tell you." She then 
communicated to him by degrees her suspicion 
that James Seaton was in love with hb daughter. 
lie treated this with due ridicule at first ; but she 
gave him one reason after another till she stag- 
gered him, and ho went down-stairs in a most 
mixed and puzzled frame of mind, inclined to 
laugh, inclined to be angry, inclined to be sorry. 

The officer had just arrived, and was looking 
over some photographs to see if James Seaton 
was " one of his birds." Such, alas I was his 
expression. 

At sight of this Rolleston colored up ; but ex- 
tricated liimsolf from the doable difficulty with 



some skill. " Hexham," said he, " this poor 
fellow has behaved like a man, and got hiroadf 
wounded in my service. Yon are to take him 
to the infirmary; but, mind, they must treat 
him like my own son, and nothing he asks for 
be denied him." 

Seaton walked with feeble seeps, and leaning 
on two men, to the infirmary; and General 
Rolleston ordered a cup of cofiee, lighted a ci- 
gar, and sat cogitating over this strange bosi- 
ness, and asking himself bow he could get rid 
of this young madman, and yet befriend him. 
As for Sarah Wilson, she went to bed discon- 
tented, and wondering at her own bad judg- 
ment. She saw, too late, that, if she had held 
her tongue, Seaton would have been her patient 
and her prisoner; and as for Miss Rolleston, 
when it came to the point, why, she would never 
have nursed him except by proxy, and the proxy 
would have been Sarah Wilson. 
. However, the blunder blind passion had bd 
her into was partially repaired by Miss Bolltt- 
toh herself. When she heard, next day, where 
Seaton was gone, she lifted up her hands ia 
amazement. " What could papa be thinking of 
to send our benefactor to a hospital?" And 
after meditating awhile, she directed Wilson to 
cut a nosegay and carry it to Seaton. "He is 
a gardener," said she, innocently. " Of counc 
he will miss his flowers sadly in that miserabld 
place." 

And she gave the same order every day, with 
a constancy that, you must know, formed - pan 
of this young lady's character. Soup, wine, and 
jellies were sent from the kitchen every other 
day with eqnal ].crtinacity. 

Wilson concealed tlio true donor of all those 
things, and took the credit to herself. By thi« 
means sho obtained the patient's gratitude, and 
he showed it so frankly, she hoped to steal hU 
love as well. 

But no! his fancy and hia heart rcmalued 
true to the cold beanty he had served so well,' 
and she had forgotten him, apparently. 

This irritated Wilson at last, and she set to 
work to cure him with wholsome, but bitter 
medicine. She sat down beside him one day, 
and said, cheerfully. " We are all *on the keif- 
feet ' just now. Miss Rolleston's beau is come 
on a visit." • 

The patient opened his eyes with astonish- 
ment. " 

"Miss Rolleston^s beau ?" 

"Ay, her intended. What, didn't you know 
she was engaged to be married ?" 

"She engaged to be married?" gasped Sea- 
ton. 

Wilson watched him with a remorseless eye. 

" Why, James," said she, after a while, "did 
yon think the likes of her would go through the 
world without a mate?" 

Seaton made no reply but a moan, and lav 
back like one dead, utteVly crushed by this cruel 
blow. 

A buxom middle-aged nurse now came up^ 
and said, with a touch of severity, " Come, wf 
good girl, no doubt you mean well, but you are 
doing ilL Yon had better leave him to us for 
the present." 

On this hint Wilson bonnoed out, and left the 
patient to his misery. 

At her next visit sho laid a nosegay on hii 
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5ed» «nd gossiped away, talking of every thing 
in the world except. Miss Itolleston. 

At last she came to a pause, and Seaton laid 
his hand on her arm directly, and, looking pite- 
onsly in her face, spoke his first word. 

" Does she love nim ?" 

"What, still harping on herf" said Wilson. 
** Well, she doesn't hate him, I suppose, or she 
would not marry him.** 

'*For pity*8 sake don't trifle with me! Does 
she love hiiti?'' 

*'Ija, James, how can I tell? She mayn't 
love him quite as much as I could love a man 
that took ray fancy " (here she cast a languish- 
ing glance on Seaton) ; "hut I see ao difference 
hetween her and other young ladies. Mbs is 
very fond of her papa, for one thing ; and he 
favors the match. Ay, and she likes her partner 
well enough: she is brighter like, now he is'in 
the house, and she reads all her friends* letters 
to him ever so lovingly; and I do notice she 
leans on him, out walking, a trifle more than 
there is any need for." 

At this picture James Seaton writhed in hb 
bed like some agonized creatm*e under vivisec- 
tion ; but the woman spurred by jealousy, and 
also by egotistical passion, had no mercy left 
tor him. 

"And why not?" continued she; "he is 
young, and handsome, and rich, and he dotes on 
her. If yon are really her friend, yoa ought to 
be glad she is so well suited.'* 

At this admonition the te.irs stood in Seaton 's 
eyes, and after a while he got strength to say, 
*'t know I ought, I know it, if he is only worthy 
of her, as worthy iis «ny man could bff." 

" That he is, James. Why, 111 be bound you 
have heard of him. It is young Mr. Wardlaw.*' 

Seaton started up in bed. "Who? Ward- 
law? what Wardlaw ?'? 

"What Wardlaw? why, the great London 
merchant, hid son. Leastways he manages the 
whole concern now, I hear ; the old gentleman, 
he is retired, by all accounts.'* 

"Curse him! curse him! curse him!'* 
yelled James Seaton, with his eyes glaring fear- 
fully, and both hands beating; the air. 

Sarah Wilson recoiled with alarm. 

"That angel marry fiimT shrieked Seaton. 
"Never, while I live: I'll throttle him with 
these hands first." 

What more his ungovernnblr* fury would have 
littered was interrupted by a inish of nurses and 
attendants, and Wilson was bundled out of the 
place with little ceremony. 

He contrived, however, to hurl a word after 
her, accompanied with a look of concentrated 
rage and resolution. 

** Never, I tell you, — "while I live." 

At her next visit to the hospital, Wilson was 
refused admission by order of the head sur- 
geon. She left her flowers daily all the same. 

After a Yew days she thought the matter 
might have cooled, and, having a piece of news 
to communicate to Seaton, with respect to Ar- 
thur Wardlaw, she asked to see that patient. 

"Left the hospital this morning," was the re- 
ply. 

"What, cured?*' 

"Why not? We have cured worse cases 
than his." , 

"Where has he gone to? Pray tell rac." 



**0h, certainly." And inquiry was mudo. 
But the reply was, " Left no address." 

Sarah Wilson, like many other women of hi^h 
and low degree, had swift misgivings of mis- 
chief to come. She was taken with a fit of trem- 
bling, and had to sit down in the hall. 

And, to tell the truth, she had cause to trem- 
ble ; for that tongue of hers had launched two 
wild beasts, *~ Jealousy and Revenge. 

When she got better she went home, and, 
coward-like, said not a word to living soul. 

That day Arthur Wardlaw dined with Gen- 
eral Kolleston and Helen. They were to be 
alone for a certain reason ; and he came half an 
hour before dinner. Helen thought he would, 
and was ready for him on the lawn. 

They walked arm-in-arm, talking of the hap- 
])iness before them, and regretting a temporaiT 
separation that was to intervene. He was her 
father's choice, and she loved her father devo- 
tedly ; he was lier male property ; and young 
ladies like that sort of property, especially when 
they see nothing to dislike in it. He loved her 
passionately, and that was her due, and pleased 
her and drew a gentle affection, if not a passion 
from her in return. Yes, that lovely forehead 
did come very near young Wardlaw's shoulder 
more than once or twice, as they strolled slowly 
up and down on the soft mossy tarf. 

And, on tlie other side of the hedge that 
bounded the lawn, a man lay crouched in the 
ditch, and saw it all with gleaming eyes. 

Just' before the aflianced ones went in, Helen 
said, "I Irave a little favor to ask you, dear. - 
"The ])oor man, Seaton, who fought the ix>bbers, 
and was wounded, — papa says he, is a man of 
education, and' wanted to be a clerk or some- 
thing. Could you find him a place ?" 

" I think I can," said Wardlaw ; " indeed I 
am sure. A line to White* and Co. will do it ; 
they want a shipping-clerk/' 

" Oh, how good you are!'* said Helen ; and 
lifted her face all beaming with thanks. 

The opportunity was tempting ; the lover fond; 
two faces met for a single moment, and one of 
the two bumed for five minutes after. 

The basilisk eyes saw the soft collision ; but 
the owner of those eyes did not hear the word^ 
that earned him that torture. He lay still and 
bided his time. 

General Rolleston's house stood clear of tli6 
town at the end of a short, but narrow and tor- 
tuous lane. This situation had tempted the bur- 
glars whom Q^tou baffled ; and now it tem])t- 
cd Seaton. 

Wardlaw must pass that way on leaving Gen- 
eral Holleston's house. 

At a bend of the lane two twin elms stood out 
a foot or two from the hedge. Seaton got lip- 
hind these at about ten o'clock, and watched for 
him with a patience and inmiobility that boded 
ill. 

His preparations for this encounter were singu- 
lar. He had a close-shutting inkstand and a 
pen, and one sheet of paper, at the top of which 
he had written " Sydney," and the day of the 
month and year, leaving the rest blank. And 
he had the revolver vdth which he had shot th« 
robber at Helen Rolleston's window ; and a bar- 
rel of that arm was loaded with swan-shot. 
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The moon went down ; t|^e stars shone out 
clearer. jT 

Eleven o'clock boon^i^A^om a chnrch dock in 
the town. • — .'^'' 

Wardlaw did not come, and Seaton did not 
move from his ambush. 

Twelve o'clock boomed, and Wardlaw never 
came, and Seaton never moved. 

Soon after midnight, General Rolleston*s hall 
door opened, and a figure appeared in a flood of 
light. Seaton*s eyes gleamed at the light, for it 
was young Wardlaw, with a footman at his back 
holding a lighted lamp. 

Wa^law, however, seemed in no hurry to 
leave the house, and the reason soon appeared ; 
he was joined by Helen RoUeston, and she was 
equipped for walking. The watcher saw her se- 
rene &ce shine in the light. The Greneral him- 
self came next : and, as they left the door, out 
came Tom .with a blunderbuss, and brought up 
the rear. Seaton drew behind the trees, and 
postponed, but did not resign, his purpose. 

Steps and murmurings came, and passed him, 
and receded. 

The only words he caught dntinctly came from 
Wardlaw as he passed. ''It is nearly high 
tide. I fear we must make haste." 

Seaton followed tne' whole party at a short dis- 
tance, feeling sure they would eventually sepa- 
rate and give hiqi his opportunity with Wardlaw. 

They went down to the harbor and took a 
boat: Seaton came nearer, and learned they 
were going on board, the great ftteamer bound for 
Englaiid, that loomed so black, with monstrous 
eyes of fire. 

They put off, and Seaton stood baffled. 

Presently the black monster, with enormous 
eyes of fire*, spouted her steam tike a Leviathan, 
and then was stiU ; i^xt the smoke puffed, the 
heavy paddles revolved, and she rushed out of 
the harbor; and Seaton sat down upon the 
ground, and all seemed ended. Helen gone to 
England! Wardlaw gone with her! L^e and 
revenge had alike eluded him. He looked up 
at the sky, and played with the pebbles at his 
feet, stupidly, stupidly. He wondered why he 
was bom ; why he consented to live a sragle 
minute after this. His angel and his demon 
gone home together ! And ho left here ! 

He wrote a few lines on the paper he had in- 
tended for Wardlaw, sprinkled them with sand, 
and put them in his bosom, then stretched him- 
self out with a weary moan, like a dying dog, to 
wait the flow of the tide, and, i^th it. Death. 
Whether or not his resolution or his madness 
could have carried him so far can not be known, 
for even as the water nppled in, and, trickling 
under his back, chilled him to the bone, a sil- 
very sound struck his ear. He started to his 
feet, and life and its joys rushed back upon him. 
It was the voice of the woman he loved so mad- 

Helen RoUeston was on the water, coming 
ashore again in the little boat. 

He crawled, like a lizard, among the boats 
ashore to catch a sight of her : he did see her, 
was near her, unseen himself. She landed with 
her father. So Wardlaw was gone to England 
without her. Seaton trembled with joy. Pres- 
ently his goddess began to lament in the prettiest 



way. ''Papa! papa!*' she sighed, "why most 
friends part in this sad world ? Poor Arthur h 
gone fh>m me ; and, by-and-by, I shall go from 
yon, my own papa." And at that prospect she 
wept gently. 

'' Why, you foolish child !** said the old Gen- 
eral, tenderly, "what matters a tittle parting; 
when we are all to meet again In dear old Eng- 
land ? Well then, there, have a cry ; it wiU do 
you good. He patted her head tenderiy, as she 
clung to his warlike breast ; and she took him at 
his word ; the tean ran iwifUy and gtistened in 
the very starlight. 

But oh, how Seaton*s heart yearned at all 
this! 

What ! mnstn't he say a word to comfort her; 
he who, at that moment, would have thought no 
more of dying to serve her, or to please her, thm 
he would of throwing one of those pebblM into 
that slimy water? 

WeU, her pure tears somehow cooled his hot 
brain, and washed his soul, and left him wonder 
ing at himself and his misdeeds this nig^t. His 
guardian angel seemed to go by and ware her 
dewy wings, and fan his hot passions as she pass- 
ed. 

He kneeled down and thanked God he had not 
met Arthur Wardlaw in that dark lane. 

Then he went home to his humble lodgings 
and there buried himself ; and from that day sd- 
dom went out, except to seek empk>yment. £to 
soon obtained it as a copyist 

Meantimie the police were on his track, em- 
ployed by a person with a gentle disposition, but 
a tenacity of purpose truly remarkable. * 

Great was Seatons uneasiness when one day 
he saw Hexham at the foot of his stair ; greater 
still, when the officer s quick eye caught sight of < 
him, and his tight foot ascended the staiiis direct- 
ly. He felt sure Hexham had heard of his lark- 
ing about General RoUeston^s premises. How- 
ever, he prepared to defend himself to the utter- 
most. 

Hexham came into his room without cers* 
mony, and looking mighty grim. "Well, ray 
lad, so we have got you, after all." 

" What is my crime now?" asked Seaton, sol* 
lenly. 

"James," said the officer, very solemnly, "it 
is an unheard-of-crime this time. Yon bate' 
been — running— away — from a pretty girl. Kwv* 
that is a mistake at all times ; but, when she is 
as beautiful as an angel, and rich enough to slip 
a fiver into Dick Hexham^s hands, and lay him 
on your track, what is the use? Letter for \fos 
my man." 

Seaton took the letter with a puzzled air. It 
was written in a clear but feminine hand, and 
sliprhtly scented. 

The writer in a few polished lines excused 
herself for taking extraordinary means to find 
Mr. Seaton; but hoped he would consider that 
he had laid her nnder a deep obligation, and 
that gratitude irtV/ sometimes be importunate. 
She had the pleasure to inform him that the o& 
fice of shipping-clerk at Messrs. White and Co.'> 
was at his service, and she hoped he would take 
it without an hour's further delay, for that shs 
was assured that many persons' had risen to 
wealth and consideration in the colony from 
such situations. 

Then, as this wary but courteous young .lady 
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had no wish to enter into a correspondence with 
her ex-gardener, she added : 

'< Mr. Scaton need not trouble himself to re- 
ply to this note. A simple * yes ' to Mr. Hex- 
ham will be enough, and will give sincere pleas- 
ure to Mr. Scaton's 

'* Obedient servant and well-wisher, 

*' Helen Akme Rollkston. ** 

« 

Seaton bowed -his head over this letter in 
silent but deep emotion. 

Hex<ham respected that emotion, -and watched 
him with a sort of vague sympathy. 

Seaton lifted his head, and the tears stood 
thick in his eyes. Said he, in a voice of exqui- 
site softness, scarce above a whisper, **Tell her, 
'yes' and 'God bless her.' Good-bye. I want 
to go on my knees, and pray God to bless her, 
aa she deserves. Good-bye." 

Hexham took the hint, and retired softly. 



CHAPTER VL 

White akd Co. stumbled on a treasure in 

James Seaton. Your colonial clerk is not so 

narrow and apathetic as your London clerk, 

whose two objects seem to be, to learn one de- 

->artment only^ and not to do too much in that ; 

bat Seatpn, a gentlenjan and a scholar, eclipsed 

even colonial clerks in this, that he omitted no 

r>pportunity of learning the whole business of 

White and Co., and was also animated by a 

: <everish seal that now and then provoked laugh- 

.cr from clerks, but was agreeable, as well as sur- 

' prising, to White and Co. Of that zeal, his in- 

; curable passion was partly the cause. Fortunes 

: had been made with great rapidity in Sydney ; 

and Scaton now conceived a wild hope of acquir- 

; ing one, by some lucky hit, before Wardlaw 

could return to Helen Rolleston^ And yet his 

common sense said, if I was as rich as Croesus, 

how could she ever mate with me, a stained man. 

And yet his burning heart said, don*t listen to 

reason ; listen only to me. Try. 

And so he worked double tides ; and, in vir- 
tue of his Univenity education, had no snobbish 
notions about never putting his hand to manual 
labor : he would lay down his pen at any mo- 
ment, and bear a hand to liffc a chest or roll a 
cask. Old White saw him thus multiply him- 
self, and was so pleased that he raised his salary 
one-third. 

He never saw Helen Rollcston, except on 

! Sunday. On that day ho went to her church, 

I and sat half behind a pillar, and feasted his eyes 

I and his heart upon her. He lived sparii»gly, 

' saved money, bought a' strip of land by pay- 

' ment of £10 deposit, and sold it in forty hours 

for £100 profit, and watched keenly for similar 

opportunities on a larger scale ; and all for her. 

Struggling with a mountain : hoping against 

reason, and the world. 

White and Co. were employed to ship a valu- 
able cargo on board two vessels chartered by 
Wardlaw and Son; the Shannon and Proser- 
pine. 

Both these ships lay in Sydney harbor, and 

had taken in the bnlk of their cargoes ; but the 

•> 



supplement was ij&orctkm ; for Wardlaw, in per. 
son, had warcholfes eigtiiecn cases of gold-dust 
and ingots, andVl^^lf ad and smelted 

They were all 
White, who had 

But the contents, as a mrntESBaHMMPWin prn 
dence, were not described outside, but were ntark- 
ed Proserpine and Shannon, respectively; the 
mate of the Proserpine, who was in Wardlaw^a 
confidence, had written instructions to look care-^ 
fully to the stowage of all these cases, and waa 
in and out of the store one afternoon just before 
closing, and measured the cubic contents of the 
cases, with a view to' stowage in the respective 
vessels. The last time he came he seemed ratii- 
er the worse for liquor; and Seaton, who ac- 
companied him, having stepped out for a minute 
for something or other, was rather surprised on 
his return to find the door closed, and it struck 
him Mr. Wylie (that was the mate's name) might 
be inside ; the more so as the door closed very 
easily with a spring bolt, bnt it could only be 
opened by a key of peculiar construction. Sea- 
ton took out his key, opened the door, and call- 
ed, to the mate: bnt received no reply. How- 
ever, he took the precaution to go round the 
store, and see whether Wylie, rendered somno- 
lent by liquor, might not be lying oblivious 
among the cases; Wylie, however, was not to 
be seen, and Scaton finding himself alone did 
an unwise ' thing ; he came and contemplated 
Wardlaw's cases of metal and specie. (Men will 
go too near the thing that causes their pain.) 
He eyed tliem with grief and with desire, and 
could not restrain l^sigh at these material proofs 
of his rival's wealth': the wealth that probably 
had smoothed his way .to General Rolleston's 
home, and to his daughter's heart; for wealtia 
can pave the way to hearts, aX', even to hearts 
that can not be downright bought. This reverie, 
no doubt, lasted longer than ho thought, for 
presently he heard the loud rattle of shutters go> 
ing up below : it was closing time ; he hastily 
closed and locked the iron shutters^ and then 
went out and shut the door. 

He had bedn gone about two hours, and that 
part of the street, so noisy in business hoursy 
was hushed in silence, all but an occasional foot- 
step on the flags outside, when something mys- 
terious occurred in the warehouse, now as dark 
as pitch. 

At an angle of the wall stood two large cases 
in a vertical position, with sraaUcr cases lying at 
their feet : these two cases were about eight feet 
high, more or lessw Well, Vih^ these cases 
suddenly flashed a feeble light, and the next 
moment two brown and sinewy hands appeared 
on the edge of one of the cases, — the edge next 
the waU; the case vibrated and rocked a little, 
and the next moment there mounted on the top 
of it not a cat, nor a moakey, as might have 
been expected, but an animal that jn truth re- 
sembles both these quadrupeds, via., a sailor ; 
and need we say that sailor was the mate of 
the Proserpine ? He descended lightly from the 
top of the case behind which he had been, jam- 
med for hours, and lighted a dark lantern ; and 
went softly groping about the store with it. 

This was a mysterious act, and would perh^s 
have puzzled the proprietors of the storo even 
more than it would a stranger : for a stranger 
would have said at once this is bnrglasy, or eke 
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Arson ; but those acquainted with the place 
would have known that neither of those crimes 
was very practicable. This .enterprising sailor 
could not bum down this particular store with- 
out roasting himself the'tffst thing; and indeed 
he could not bom it down at all ; for the roof 
was flat, and was in fiict one gigantic iron tank, 
like the roof of Mr. Goding's brewery in Lon- 
don : and, by a neat contrivance of American or- 
igin, the whole tank could be tamed in one mo- 
ment to a shower-bath, and drown a conflagra- 
tion in thirty seconds or thereabouts. Nor could 
he rifle the place ; the goods were greatly pro- 
tected by their weight, and it was impossible to 
^Gt out of the store without raising an alarm, 
and bsing searched. 

But, not to fall into the error of writers who 
underrate their readers' curiosity and intelli- 
gence, and 80 deluge them with comments and 
explanations, we will now simply relate what 
Wylie did, leaving you tor glean his motives as 
tliis tale advances. H is jacket had large pockets, 
and he took out of them a bunch of eighteen 
bright steel keys, numbered, a set of new screw- 
drivers, a flask of rum, and two ship biscuits. 

He unlocked the eighteen cases marked Pros- 
erpine, etc, and, peering in with his lantren, saw 
the gold-dust and small ingots packed in parcels, 
and surrounded by Australian wool of the high- 
est possible quality. It was a luscious sight. 

He then proceeded to a heavier task ; he un- 
screwed, one after another, eighteen of the cases 
marked Shannon, and the eighteen so selected, 
perhaps by private marks, proved to be packed 
close, and on a difl'erent system from the gold, 
viz., in pig», or square blocks, three, or, in some, 
cases, four to each chest. Now, these two ways of 
packing the specie, and the baser metal, respect- 
ively, had the effect of producing a certain uni* 
formity of weight in the thirty-six cases Wylie 
was inspecting ; otherwise the gold cases would 
have been twice the weight of those that con- 
tained the baser metal : for lead is proverbially 
heavy, but under scicntiflc tests is to gold as five 
to twelve, or thereabouts. 

In his secret and mysterious labor Wylie was 
often interrupted. Whenever he heard a step 
on the pavement outside, he drew the slide of 
his lantern and hid the light. If he had exam- 
ined the iron shutters, he would have seen that 
his light could never pierce through them into 
the street. But he was not aware of this. Not- 
withstanding these occasional interruptions, he 
worked so hard and continuously, that the })er'^ 
spiration p6iH|fd down him ere he had unscrew- 
ed those eighteen clicsts containing the pigs of 
lead. However, it was dono at last, and then he 
refreshed himself with a draught from his flask. 
The next thing was, he took the three pigs of 
lead out of one of the cases marked Shannon, etc., 
and numbered fifteen, and laid them very gently 
on the flooi^ Then he transferred to that empty 
case the mixed contents of a case branded Pros- 
erpine 1, etc., and this he did with the utmost 
care and nicety, lest gold-dust spilled should tell 
tales. And so he went on and amused hinnself 
by shifting the contents of the whole eighteen 
cases marked 'Proserpine, etc., into eighteen cases 
marked Shannon, etc., and refilling them with 
the Shannon's lead. Frolicsome Mr. Wylie! 
Then he sat do^-n on one of the cases Proser- 
j>ined, and ate a biscuit and drank a little rum ; 



not much ; for at this part of his career he was 
a very sober man, tboagh he could fain ctmnk- 
enness, or indeed any thing else. 

The gold was all at his mercy, yet he did not 
pocket an otmoe of it ; not even a pennyweif^bt 
to make a wedding-ring for Nancy Bouse. Mr. 
Wylie had a conscience. And a very original 
one it was ; and, above all, he was very true to 
those he worked with* He carefully locked the 
gold cases up again, and resumed the screw- 
driver, for there was another heavy stroke of 
work to be done ; and he went at it like a man. 
He earefolly screwed down again, one alter 
another, all those eighteen cases marked Shan- 
non, which he had filled with gold dust, and then, 
heating a sailor's needle red-hot over his hom- 
ing wick, he put his own secret marks on those 
eighteen cases — marks that no eye but his ewn 
could detect. By this time, though a very 
powerful man, he felt much exhausted, and 
would gladly have snatched an hour's repose. 
But, consulting his watch by the light of his 
lantern, he found the sun had just: risen. He 
retired to his place of concealmofli in the same 
cat-like way he had come out of it — ^that is to 
say, he mounted on the high cases, and then slip- 
ped down behind them, into this angle of the wall. 

As soon as the office opened, two sailors, 
whom he had carefully instracted over nij^t, 
came with a boat for the cases ; the wareiioiise 
was opened in consequence, but they were in- 
formed that Wylie mast be present at the delivery. 

*^0h, he won't be long,*' said they ; '* told us 
he would meet us here." 

There was a considerable delay, and a goo^ 
deal of talking, and presently Wylia was at 
their backs, and put in his wora. 

Seaton was greatly surprised at finding him 
there, and asked him where he had sprang from. 

" Me !'* said Wylie, jocosely, *♦ why, I hailed 
from Davy Jones's locker last. 

*^1 never heard you come in,** said Seaton 
thoughtfully. V 

"Well, sir," replied Wylie civilly, ."a man 
does leara to go like a cat on board ship, that is 
the truth. I came in at the door like my betters ; 
but I thought I heard vou mention my name, so 
I made no noise. Well, here I am anyway, 
and — Jack, how many trips can w^ take these 
thundering chests in ? Let us see, eighteen for 
the Proserpine, and forty for tlic Shannon. Is 
that correct, sir ?'* 

*• Perfectly." 

"Then, if yon will deliver them, I'll check 
the delivery aboard the lighter there ;• and then 
we'll tow her alongside the ships.*' 

Seaton called up two more clerks, and sent 
one to the boat, and one on board the barge. 
The barge was within hail; so the cases were 
checked as they passed out of the store^ and 
checked again at the small boat, and also on 
board the lighter. When they were all cleared 
out, Wylie gave Seaton his receipt for them, and, 
having a steam-tug in attendance, towed the 
lighter alongside the Shannon first. 

Seaton carried the receipt to his employer. 

"But, sir,** said he, "is this regnlar for an 
ofiioer of the Proserpine to take the ShannonV 
cargo from us ?** 

"No, it is not regular,'* said the old gentle-, 
man ; and he looked through a window and sum* 
moned Mr. Hardcastle. 
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HardcABtle explained that the Proserptne 
shipped the gold, which was the tnore valuable 
consignment ; and that he saw no harm in the 
ofiScer who was so highly trusted by the mer- 
chant (on this and on former occasions) taking 
out a few tons of lead and copper to tlie Shan- 
non. 

** Well, sir," said Seaton, " suppose I- was to' 
go out and see the cltests stowed in those ves- 
sels.'^ 

*^I think' you are making a fuss about noth- 
ing,'* said Hardcastle. 

Mr. White was of the same opinion, but, being 
too wise to check zeal and caution, told Seaton 
ho might go for his own satisfaction. 

Seaton, with some difficulty, got a little boat 
and pulled across the harbor. He found the 
Shannon had shipped all the chests tnarked 
with her name ; and the captain and matia of 
the Proserpine were beginning to ship theirs, 
lie paddled under the Proserpine's stem. 

Captain Hudson, a rough salt, sang out, and 
asked him roughly what he wanted there. 

"Oh, it is all right," said the mate; **he is 
come for your receipt and Hewitt's. Be smart 
now, men ; two on board, sixteen to come." 

Seaton saw the chests inarked Proserpine 
stowed in the Proserpine, and went ashore with 
Captain Hewitt's receipt of forty cases on board 
the Shannon, and Captain Hudson's of eighteen 
on board the Proserpine. 

As he landed he met Lloyd's agent, and told 

I him what a valuable freight he had just shipped. 

I Th at i^en tleman merely remarked that both sh ips 

were underwritten iii Sydney by the owners ; but 

the freight was insured in London no doubt. 

There was still something about this business 
Seaton did not quite like ; perhaps it was in the 
haste of the shipments, or in the manner of the 
mate. At all events, it was too slight and sub- 
tle to be communicated to t)thers, with any 
Ijope of convincing them j and, moreover, Sen- 
ron could not but own to himself that he hated 
Wardlaw, and was, perhaps, iio fair judge of his 
acts, and even of the acts of his serv'ants.* 

And soon a blow fell that, drove the matter 
out of his head and heart. Miss Helen Rolles- 
ton called at the office, and, standing within a 
fbw feet of him, handed Hardcastle a letter from 
Arthur Wardlaw, directing that the ladies' cabin 
* on board the Shannon should be placed at her 
disposal. 

Hardcastle bowed low* to Beauty and Station, 
and promised her the befst possible accommoda- 
tion on board the Shannon, bound fot England 
next week. 

As she retired, she cast one quiet glance round 
the office in search of Seaton's beard. But he 
had reduced its admired luxuriance, and trim- 
med it to ^.narrow mercantile point. She did 
not know his other features from Adam, and lit- 
tle thought that young man, bent double over his 
paper, was her preserver and prot€g€; still less 
that he was at this moment cold as ice, and quiv- 
ering with misery from head to foot, because 
her own lips had just told him she was going to 
England in the Shannon. ' 

Heart-broken, but istill loving nobly, Seaton 
dragged himself down to the harbor, and went 
tslowly on board the Shannon to secure Miss Rol- 
iwTon every comfort. 



Then, sick at heart as he was, he made inqui- 
ries into the condition of the vessel which was to 
be trusted with so precious a freight ; and the 
old boatman who was rowing him, hearing him 
make these inquiries, told him he himself was 
always about,, and had noticed the Shannon's 
pumpi were going every blessed night 

Seaton carried this intelligence directly to 
Lloyd's agent ; he overhauled the ship, and or- 
dered her into the graving dock for repairs. 

Then Seaton, for White and Ca, wrote to 
Miss Rolleston that the Shannon was not sea- 
worthy, and conid not sail for a month at the 
least 

The lady simply acknowledged Messrs! White's 
communication, and Seaton breathed again. 

Wardlaw had made Miss BoUeston promise 
him faithfully to sail that month in his ship the 
Shannon. Now, she was a slave to her word, 
and constant of purpose ; so when she found she 
could not sail in the ShaUiion, she ealled again 
on Messrs. White, and took hei^ parage in the 
Proserpine. The essential thing to her mind 
was to sail when she had promised, -and to go in 
a ship that belonged to her lover. 

The Proserpine was to sail in ten days. 

Seaton inquired into the state of thie Proser- 
pine. She was a good, sound vessel, aiKi there 
was no excuse for detaining her. 

Then he wrestled long and hard with the self- 
ish part of his great love. Instead of turning 
sullen, he set himself to earrying out Helen Rol- 
leston 's will. He went on board the Proserpine 
and chose her the best stern-cabin. 

Genefai Rolleston had ordered Helen's cabin 
to be furnished, and the agent had put in the 
usual things, such as a standing bedstead with 
drawers beneath, chest of drawers," small iablc, 
two chairs, wash-stand, looking-glass, atid Swing- 
ing liamp. 

But Seaton made several visits to the ship, and 
effected the following arranjgemehts at his own 
cost. He provided a nedt cocoa mat for her cab- 
in deek, for comfort itnd foothold: he unshipped 
the regular six-^paned stem windows, and put in 
single-pane'plate glass ; befitted Venetian blinds, 
and hung two little rose«<;o]ored curtains to each 
of the windows ; all so arranged- as to be easily 
removed in case it should be necessary to ship 
dead-lights in heavy weather. He glazed the 
door leading to her bath-room and quarter-gal- 
lery with plate glass ; he pi'Ovided a light easy- 
chair, slung and fitted with grdmmet^^to be 
hung on hooks screwed into the &ams in the mid- 
ship of the cabin. On this H^fen could sit and 
read, and so become insensible' W ihe motion of 
the ghip. He 'fitted a small bookcase with a 
button, which could be raised when a book might 
be wanted ; he fixed a strike-bell in her maid's 
cabin, communicating with two strikers in Hel- 
en's cabin ; he selected books, taking care that 
the voyages and travels were prosperous ones. 
No •* Seaman's Recorder," **Lifo-boat Journal," 
or ** Shipwrecks and Disasters in the British 
Navy." 

Her cabin was the after-cabin on the starboard 
side, was entered through the cuddy, had a door 
communicating with the quarter-gallery, two 
stem windows, and a dead-eye on deck. The 
maid's cabin was the port after-^cabin ; doorf 
opened into cuddy and quarter-gallery. And a 
fine trouMe Miss Rolleston had to get fi maid to 
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accompany her ; but at last a yoang woman of- 
fered to go with her for high wages, demurely 
suppressing the fact that she had just married 
one of the sailors, and would gladly ha\'e gone 
for nothing. Her name was Jane Uolt, and her 
husband's Michael Donovan. 

In one of Seaton's visits to the Proserpine he 
detected the mate and captai;i talking tpgether, 
and looking at him with unfriendly eyes, — scowl- 
ing; at him would haridly be too strong a word. 

However, he was in no state of mind to care 
much how two animals in blue jackets received 
his acts of self-martyrdom. He was there to do 
the last kind offices of despairing love for the 
angel that had crossed his dark path, and illu- 
mined it for a moment, to leave it now forever. 

At last the fatal evening came ; her last in 
Sydney. 

Then Seaton's fortitude, sustained no longer 
by the feverish stimulus of doing kindly acts for 
her, began to give way, and he desponded deeply. 

At nine in the evening he crept upon General 
lioUeston's lawn, where he bad first, seen her. 
He sat down in sullen despair, upon the very 
spot. 

Then he came nearer the house. There was 
a lamp in the dining-room ; he looked in and 
saw her. 

She WAS seated at her father's knee, looking up 
at him fondly ; her hand was in his ; the tears 
were in their eyes; she had no mother; he no 
son ; they loved one another devotedly. This, 
their tender gesture, and their sad silence, spoke 
volumes to any one that had known sorrow. 
P9or Seaton sat down on the dewy grass outside, 
and wept because she was weeping. 

Her father sent her to bed early. Seaton 
watched, as he had often done before, till her 
light went out ; and then he flung himself on the 
wet grass, and stared at the sky in utter misery. 

The mind is often clearest in the middle of 
the night ; and all of a sudden, he saw, as if 
written on the sky, that she was going to Eng- 
land expressly to marry Arthur Wardlaw. 

At this revelation he started up, stung with 
hate as well as love, an4 his tortured mind re- 
belled furiously. He repeated his vow that this 
should never be ; and soon a scheme came into 
his head to pi^vent it ; but it was a prqiect so 
wild and dangerous, that, even as his heated 
brain hatched it, his cooler judgment said, *^ Fly, 
madman, fly ! or this love will destroy you !" 

He listened to the voice of reason, and in 
another minute he was out of the premises. He 
fluttered to his Nfdgings. 

When he got there he could not go in ; he 
turned and flu^ered.about the streets, not know- 
ing or caring whither ; his mind was in a whirl ; 
and, what with his bodily fever and his boiling 
heart, passion began to overpower reason, that 
had held out so gallantly till now. He found 
himself at the harbor, staring with wild and 
bloodshot eyes at the Proserpine, he who, an hour 
a^o, had seen that he had but one thing to do, 
— to try and forget young Wardlaw*s bride. He 
groaned aloud, and ran wildly back into the town. 
lie hurried up and down one narrow street, rag- 
ing inwardly, like some wild beast in its den. 

By-and-by bis mood changed, and he hung 
round a lamp-post, and fell to moaning and la- 
ratnting his hard fate, and hers. 



A, policeman came up, took him for amandlis 
drunkard, and half advised, half admonished, 
him to go home. 

At that he gave a sort of fierce, despairinif 
snarl, and ran into the next street, to be alone. 

Tn this street he found a shop open, and light- 
ed, though it was but five o'clock in the morning. 
It, was a barber's, whose customers were work- 
ing-people. HaIU - CUTTINO, 8IXPENCB. £a8T 
8HAVINQ, THREEPENCE. HOT COFFEE, FOUR- 
PENCE THE CUP. Seaton's eye fell upon thui 
shop. He looked at it fixedly a moment fron^ 
the opposite side of the way, and then hurried 
on. 

He turned suddenly and came back. He 
crossed the road and entered the shop. Tlic 
barber was leaning over the stove, removing a 
can of boiling water from the fire to the hob. 
Ho turned at the sound of Seaton's step, and 
revealed an ugly countenance, I'endered sinister 
by a squint. 

Seaton dropped into a chair, and said, " I want 
my beard taken off^" 

The man looked at him, if it could bo called 
looking at him, and said, dryly, **0h, do ye? 
How much am I to have for that job ?" 

"You know your own charge." 

'* Of course I do : threepence a chin.'' 

" Very well. Be quick then." 

*' Stop a bit : that is my charge to working- 
folk. I must have something more off you." 

** Very well, man, I'll pay you double." 

**My price to you is ten shillings." 

"Why, what is that for?" asked Seaton, in 
some alarm ; he thought, jn bis confusion, tho 
man must have read his heart. 

** I'll tell ye why," said the squinting barber. 
" No, I won't : I'll show ye." He brought a 
small mirror, and suddenly clapped it before Sea- 
ton's eyes. Seaton started at his own imai::e ; 
wild, ghastly, and the eyes so bloodshot The 
barber chuckled. This start was an extorted 
compliment to his own sagacity. '^Now wasn't 
I right?" said he; *'did I ought to take the 
bead off such a mug as thai — for less than ten 
shillings?" 

. " I see," groaned Seaton ; "you think I have 
committed some crime. One man sees me weep- 
ing with misery ; he calls me a drunkard ; an- 
other sees me pale with the anguish of my break- 
ing heart ; he calls me a felon : may God's curse 
light on him and you, and all mankind I" 

''AH right," said the squinting barber, apathet- 
ically ; •* my price is ten bob, whether or no." 

Seaton felt in his pockets. '* I have not got 
the money about me," said he. 

" Oh, I'm not particular ; leave your watch." 

Seaton handed the squinting vampire his watch 
without another word, and let his head fall upon 
his breast. 

. The barber cut his beard close with the scis- 
sors, and made trivial remarks from time to time, 
but received no reply. 

At last. Extortion having put him in a good- 
humor, he said, *' Don't be so down-hearted, my 
lad. You are not the first that has got into 
trouble, and had to change faces." 

Seaton vouchsafed no reply. 

The barber shaved him clean, and was as* 
tonished at the change, and congratulated him. 
"Nobody will ever know you," said he ; " and 
I'll tell vou whv ; vour mouth, it is inclined to 
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rum up a Httio ; now a xntustacue it bends down, 
and that altera such a mouth as yours entirely. 
But, I'll tell yon what, taking off this beard shows 
me something : you are a gentleman I! Make it 
a sorereign, sir." 

Seaton staggered out of the place without a 
word. . 

" Snlky, eh ?** muttered the barber. He gath- 
ered up some of the long hair he had cut off Sea- 
ton's chin with his scissors, admired it, and put 
it nway in paper. 

While thus employed, a regular customer 
looked in for his cup of coffee. It was the police- 
man who had taken Seaton for a convivial soul. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Gexeral ItoLLESTON*s scrvants made several 
trips to the Proserpine, carrying boxes, etc. 

But Helen herself clung to the house till the 
last moment. ** Oh, papa !" she cried, ** I need 
all my resolution, all my good faith, to keep my 
word with Arthur, and leave you. Why, why 
did I promise ? Why am I such a slave' to my 
xvord r 

**, Because," said the old General, with a voice 
not so firm as usual, *'I have always told yon 
that a lady is not to be inferior to a gentleman 
in any virtue except cournj^e. Pv^ heard my 
mother say so often ; and I've taught it to my 
Helen. And, my girl, where would be the 
merit of keeping our word, if we only kepV it 
when it cost us nothing ?" 

He promised to come after, in three months 
at farthest, and the bravo girl dried her tears as 
well as she could, not to add to the sadness he 
fought against as gallantly as ho had often 
fought the enemies of his country. 

The Proserpine was to sail at two o'clock : at 
a little before one, a gentleman boarded her, 
and informed the captain that he was a mission- 
ary, the Rev. John Hazel, returaing home, after 
a fever: and wished to take a berth in the Pros- 
erpine. 

The mate looked him full in the face ; and 
then told him there was very little accommoda- 
tion for passengers, and it had all been secured 
by White and Co. for a young lady and her 
scrvants. 

Mr. Hazel replied that his means Xvere small, 
and moderate accommodntion would sei've him ; 
but he must go to England without delay. 

Captain Hudson put in his gracious word: 
'* Then jump off the jetty at high tide and swim 
there; no room for black coats in my ship.'* 

Mr. Hazel looked from one to the other pite- 
ously. ** Show me some mercy, gentlemen ; 
my Tery life depends on it." 

** Very sorry, sir,*' said the mate ; "but it is 
impossible. There's the Shannon, you can go 
in her." 

" But she is under repaire, so I am told.*' 

" Well, there are a hundred and fifty carpen- 
ters on to her ; and she will come out of port in 
our wake." 

**Now, sir," said Hudson, roughly, "bundle 
down the ship's side again if you please ; this is 
a busy time. Hyl — rig the whip; here's the 
lady coming off to u^,'" 

The missionary heaved a deep sigh, and went 



down into the boat that had brought him. But 
he was no sooner seated than he ordered the 
boatmen, somewhat peremptorily, to pull ashore 
as fast as they could row. • ' 

His boat met the Rollestons, father and 
daughter, coml^ig out, and he turned his pale 
face and eyed them as he passed. Helen Rol- 
leston was struck with' that sorrowful counte- 
nance, and whispered her father, '* That poor 
clergvman has just left the ship.** She made 
sure he had been taking leave of some beloved 
one, bound for England. Gener^ ^oHeston 
looked round, but the boats had passed each 
other, and the wan face was no longer visible. 

They were soon on boardj and received with 
much obsequiousness. Helen was shown her 
cabin, and, observing the minute and zealous 
care that had been taken of her comfort, f^hc 
said, " Somebody who loves me has been here," 
and tuincd her brimming eyes on her father. 
He looked quite puzzled ; but said nothing. 

Father and daughter were then left alone in 
the cabin, till the ship began to heave up her an- 
chor (she lay just at the mouth of the harbor), 
and then the boatswain was sent to give Gener- 
al Rolleston warning. Helen came up with 
him, pale and distressed, 'they exchanged a 
last embrace, and General Rolleston went down 
the ship's side. Helen hung over the bulwarks 
and waved her last adieu, though she could 
hardly see him for her tears. 

At this moment a four-oared boat swept along- 
side ; and Mr. Hazel came on board again. He 
presented Hudson a written order to give the 
Rev. John Hazel a passage in the small berth 
abreast the main hatches. It was signed *VFor 
White and Co., James Seaton;'* and was in- 
dorsed with a stamped acknowledgment of the 
passage-money, twenty-seven pounds. 

Hudson and Wylie, the mate, put their heads 
together over this. The missionary saw them 
consulting, and told them he had mentioned 
their mysterious conduct to Messrs. White and 
Co., and that Mr. Seaton had promised to stop 
the ship if their authority was resisted. '* And 
I have paid my passage-money, and will not be 
turned out now except by force,*' said the rever- 
end gentleman, quietly. 

Wylie *8 head was turned away from Mr. Ha- 
zel's,' and on its profile a most gloomy, vindic- 
tive look, so miich so that Mr. Hazel was star- 
tled when the man turned his front face to him 
with a jolly, genial air, and said, "Well, sir, 
the truth i», we seamen don't want passengers 
aboard ships of this class ; they get in our way 
whenever it blows a capful. However, since you 
are here, make yourself as comfortable as you 
can.*' • 

"There, that is enough palaver,** said thecajv 
tain, in his offensive >\*fly. " Hoist the parson's 
traps aboard ; and sheer off, you. Anchor's 
dpeak.*' 

He then gave his orders in stentorian roars; 
the anchor was hove up, catted and fished ; one 
sail went up after another, the Proserpine's head 
came round, and away she bore for England 
with a fair wind. 

General Rolleston went slowly and heavily 
home, and often turned his head and looked 
iiistfully at the ship putting out wing upon wing, 
and carrying off his child like a tiny prey. 
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To change the eomparison, it was only a ten- 
der vine detached from a great sturdy elm : yet 
the tree, thus relieyed of its delicate encum- 
brance, felt bare ; and a soft thing was gone, 
that, seeking protection, had bestowed warmth ; 
had nestled and curled between the world's cold 
wind and that stalwart stem. 

As soon as he got home he lighted a cigar, 
and set to work to console himself by reflecting 
that it was but a temporary parting, since he 
had virtually resigned his post, and was only 
waiting in Sydney till ho should have handed 
his papers in order over to his successor, and set- 
tled on^ or two private matters that could not 
take three months.- 

When he ha^ smoked his cjgar, and reasoned 
away his sense of desolation, Nature put out her 
hand, and took hini by the breast, and drew him 
gently np^gtairs t<> take a look- at his beloved 
daughter's bedroom, by way of seeing the last 
of her. 

The room had one window looking south, and 
another west ; the latter commanded a view of 
the sea. General Bolleston looked down at the 
floor, littered with odds and ends,— the dead 
leaves of dress that fall about a lady in the great* 
process of packing, — and thei^ gazed through 
the window at the fljing Proserpine. 

He sighed, and lighted another cigar. Before 
he had half finished it, he stooped down and 
took np a little bow of ribbon that lay on the 
ground, and put it quietly in his bosom. In 
this act he was surprised by Sarah Wilson, who 
had come np to sweep all such waifs and strays 
into her own box. 

**La, sir," said she, rather crossly, "why 
didn't yon tell me, andPd have tidied the roon^: 
it is all huggermugger, with Miss a leaving." 

And with this sho went to the washing-stand 
to begin. General Rolleston's eye followed her 
movements, and he pbser^'ed the watier in one 
of the basins was rather red. '^ What !" said 
he, "has she had an accident ; cut her finger ?" 

"No, sir," said Wilson. 

" Her nose been bleeding, then ?" 

"No, sir.'» 

**Not from her linger,— nor — ? Let me 
look." 

He examirfed the basin narrowlv, and his 
countenance fell, "Good heavens!" said he: 
"I wish I had seen this befora ; she should not 
.have gone to-day. Was it the agitation of part- 
ing?" 

**0h no^'* said Wilson; "don't go to fancy 
that. Why, it is not the first time by a many." 

"Not the first!" faltered Bolleston. "In 
Heaven's naine why was I never told of this T\ 

"Indeed, sir," said Wilsort, eagerly, "you 
must not blame me, sir. It was as much as my 
place was worth to tell you. Miss is a young 
lady that will be obeyed ; and she give me strict 
orders not to let you know: but she is gone 
now : and I always thought it was a pity she 
kept it so dark; but, as I was saying, sir, she 
teotJd be obeyed." 

" Kept wh'at so dark ?" 

" Why, sir, her spitting of bipod at times : and 
turning so thin by what she used to be, poor dear 
young lady." 

General KoUeston groaned aloud. " And this 
she hid from me;, from me?" He said no 
mure, but kept looking bcwildei-cd and? helpless^ 



first at the basin, discolored by his daughter's 
blood, and then at the Proserpine, that was car- 
rying her away, perhaps forever; and, at the 
double sight, his iron features worked with cruel 
distress; anguish so mute and male, that the 
woman Wilson, though not good for much, sat 
down and shed genuine tears of pity. 

But be summoned all his fortitude, told Wil- 
soA he could not say she was to blame, she had 
but obeyed her mistress's orders; and we must 
all obey orders. " But now," said he, * ' it is me 
yon ought to obey :, tell mo, does any doctor at^ 
tend her?" ^ 

"None ever comes here, sir. But. one day 
she let fall that she went to Dr. Valentine, itim 
that has the name for disorders of the chest." 

In a very few minutes General Bolleston was 
at Dr. Valentine's house, and asked him blantly 
what was the matter with his daughter. 

" Disease of the lungs," said the doctor, sim- 
ply. 

The unhappy father then begged the doctor to 
give him his real opinion as to the degree of 
danger; and Dr. Valentino told him, with some 
feeling, that the case was not desperate, but was 
certainly alarming. 

Remonstrated with for letting the girl under- 
take a sea voyage, he replied rather evasively at 
first ; that the air of Sydney disagreed with his 
patient, and ^ sea voyage was more likely to do 
her good tbai^ harm, prpvided the weather was 
not downright tempestuous. 

" And who is to insure me against that ?" ask- 
ed the afflicted father. 

"Why, it is a good time of year,** said Dr. 
Valentine; "and delay might have been fatal. *" 
Then, after a slight hesitation, " The fact is, sir,* 
said he, "I gathered from her servant that a hus- 
band awaits Miss Bolleston in England ; and I 
must tell yon, what of course I did not tell her, 
that the sooner she enters the married state the 
better. In fact, it is her one chance, in my opin- 
ion." 

General Bolleston pressed the doctor's hand, 
and went away withopt another word. 

Only he hurried his matters of business ; and 
took his passage in the Shannon. 

It was in something of a warrior's spirit that 
he prepared to follow his daughter and protect 
her ; but often he sighed at the invisible, insidi- 
ous nature of the foe, and wished it could have 
been a fair fight of bnllets and bayonets, and his 
own the life at stake. 

The Shannon was soon ready for sea.. 
- But the gentleman who was to take General 
Bolleston's post met with something better, and 
declined it. 

General Bolleston, though chafing with impa' 
tience, had to give up going home in tbeShannon. 
But an influential friend, Mr. Adolphus Savage, 
was informed of his difBcnUy, and obtained a 
year's leave of absence for him, and permis> 
sion to put young Savage in as his hewn ten^t§^ 
which, by-the-by, is how politic men in gencrid 
serve their friends. 

The Shannon sailed, but not until an incident 
had occurred that must not be entii*ely passed 
over. Old Mr. White called on General Bolles- 
ton with a long face, and told him James Seaton 
had disappeared. 

"Stolen anything?" 

"Not a shilling. Indeed the last thing the 
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poor fellow did was to give us a nroof of his hon- 
esty. It seems a passenger paid him twenty- 
seven pounds for a berth in the Proserpine just 
before she sailed. WelU sir, he might have put 
this in his pocket, and nobody been the wiser: 
but no,, he entered the transaction, and the num- 
bers of the notes, and left the notes themselves 
in an envelope addressed to me. What I am 
most afraid of is, that some harm has come to 
liim, poor lad.'' 

*' What day did he disappear ?" 

«*The 11th of November." 

** The day my daughter sailed for England," 
•aid General Rollcston, thoughtfully. 

*'Was it, sir? Yes, I remember. She went 
in the Proserpine." 

General BoUeston knitted his brows in silence 
for some time; then he said, '^I'U set the de- 
tectives on his track.'* 

"Not to punish him. General. We don't 
want him punished." 

''To punish him, protect him, or avenge him, 
as the case may require," was the reply, uttered 
very gravely. 

Mr. White took his leave. General HoUeston 
rang the bell, and directed his servant to go for 
Hexham, the detective. 

He then rang the bell again, and sent for Sa- 
rah Wilson. He put some searching questions 
to this woman ; and his inten'ogatory had hard- 
ly concluded when Hexham was announced. 
General Rolleston dismissed the girl, and, look- 
ing now very grave indeed, asked the detective 
whether he remembofed James Seaton. 

**ThatIdo,sir."^ 

" He has levanted.'' 

" Taken wrtttjA, sir?" 

**Not a shilling." 

"Gone to the diggings?" 

**That you must find out." 

** What day was he firet missed, sir?" 

** Eleventh of November. The very day Miss 
HoUeston left." 

Hexham took out a little greasy note-book, 
and examined it. "Eleventh of November," 
said he, "then I (ilmost tliink I have got a clue,f 
sir ; but I shall know more when I have had a 
word with two parties." With this he retired. 

But he came again at night, and brought Gen- 
eral RoUeston some positive information ; with 
this, however, we shall not trouble the reader 
just here: for General Bolleston himself related 
it, and the person to whom he did relate it, and 
the attendant circumstances, gave it a peculiar 
interest. 

Suffice it to say here, that General HoUeston 
went on board the Shannon charged with curi- 
ous information about James Seaton ; and sail- 
ed for England in the wake of the Proserpine, 
and about two thousand miles astern. 



CHAPTER Yin. 

Wardlaw was at home before this with his 
hands full of business ; and it is time the reader 
should be let into one secret at least, which this 
merchant had contrived to conceal from the City 
of London, and from his own father, and from 
every human crcatnre, except one poor, simple 
devoted soul, called Michael Pcnfold. 



There are men, who seem stupid, yet general- 
ly go right ; there are also clever men, who ap- 
pear to have the art of blundering wisely : ' sa- 
pienter descendunt in tn/*emu»i," as the ancients 
have it ; and some of these latter will even lie 
on their backs, after a fall, and lift up their voices, 
and prove to you that in the nature of things 
they ought to have gone up, and their being 
down is monstrous ; illusory. 

Arthur Wardlaw was not quite so clever iis 
all that ; but still he misconducted the business 
of the firm with perfect ability from the first 
month he entered on it. Like those ambitious 
railways, which ruin a goodly trunk with exce&s 
of branches, not to say twigs, he set to work ex- 
tending, and extending, and sent the sap of the 
healthy old concern a flying to .the ends of the 
earth. 

He was not only too ambitions, and not cool 
enough ; he was also unlucky, or under a curae, 
or something ; for things well conceived broke 
down in his hands, under petty accidents. And, 
besides, his new correspondents and agents hit 
him cruelly hard. Then what did he ? Why, 
shot good money after bad, and lost both. He 
could not retrench, for his game was conceal- 
ment ; his father was kept in the dark, and drew 
his four thousand a year, as usual, and, upon 
any hesitation in that respect, would have called 
in an accountant and wound up the eoncern. 
But this tax upon the receipts, though inconven- 
ient, was a trifle compared with the series of 
heavy engagements that were impending. The 
future was so. black, that Wardlaw junior was 
sore tempted to realize twenty thousand pounds, 
which a man in his position could easily do, and 
fly the country. But this would have been to 
give up Helen RoUeston ; and he loved her too 
well. His brain was naturally subtle and fertile 
in expedients; so he brought all its powers to 
bear on a double problem,-'-how to marry Helen, 
and restore the conceiii he had mismanaged to 
its former state. For this, a large sum of mon- 
ey was needed, not less than ninety thousand 
pounds. 

The difficulties were great; but he entered 
on this project with two advantages. In the 
first place, he enjoyed excellent credit ; in the 
second, he was not disposed to bo scrupulous. 
He had been cheated several times ; and noth- 
ing undermines feeble rectitude more than that. 
Such a man as Wardlaw is apt to establish a 
sort of account current with humanity. 

"Several fellow-creatures have cheated me. 
Well, I must get as much back, by hook or by 
crook, from several fellow-creatures." 

After much hard thought, he conceived his 
double master-stroke : and it was to execute this 
he went out to Australia. 

We have seen that he persuaded Helen RoUes- 
ton to come to England and be married ; but, as 
to the othei: part of his project, that is a matter 
for the reader to watch, as it develops itself. 

His first act of business, on reaching England, 
was to insure the freightfi of the Proserpine and 
the Shannon. 

He sent Michael Penfold to Lloyd*s with the 
requisite vouchers, including the receipts of the 
gold merchants. Penfold easily insured the 
Shannon, whose freight was valued at only six 
thousand pounds. The Proserpine, with her 
cargo, and a hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
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of specie to boot, was another matter. Some 
underwriters had an objection to specie, being 
subject to theft as well as shipwreck ; other un- 
derwriters, applied to by PenMd, acquiesced; 
others called on Wardlaw himself, to ask a few 
questions, and he replied to them conrteonsly, 
but with a certain nonchalance, treating it as an 
affair which might be big to them, but was not 
of particular importance to a merchant doing 
business on his scale. 

To one underwriter, Condell, with whom he 
was on somewhat intimate terms, he said, *'I 
wis-i I could insure the Shannon at her value ; 
but that is impossible : the City of London could 
not do it. The Proser|)ine brings me some cases 
of s[3ecic, but my true treasure is on board the 
Shannon. She carries my bride, sir." 

" Oh, indeed ! Miss Rolleston ?" 

** Ah, I remember ; you have seen her. Then 
you will not be surprised at a proposal I shall 
make you. Underwrite the Shannon a million 
l>ounds, to be paid by yon if harm befalls my 
Helen. Yon need not look so astonished; I 
was only joking ; you gentlemen deal with none 
but substantial values ; and, as for me, a million 
v'ouUl no more compensate me for losing her, 
than for losing my own life.** 

The tears were in his pnlo eyes as he said 
these words; and Mr. CondcU eyed him with 
sympathy. But he soon recovered himself, and 
was the man of business again. " Oh, the specie 
on board the Prosei7)inc ? Well, I was in Aus- 
tralia, you know, and bought that specie myself 
of the merchants whose names are attached to 
the receipts. I deposited the cases with White 
and Co. at Sydney. Pcnfold will show you the 
receipt. I intrusted Joseph Wylie, mate of the 
Proserpine, and a trustworthy person, to see them 
stowed away in the Proserpine by White and Co. 
Hudson is a good seaman ; and the Proserpine 
a new ship, built by Mare. We have nothing to 
fear but the ordinary perils of the sea.** 

** So one would think,** said Mr. Condell, and 
took his leave; but, at the door, he hesitated, 
nnd then, looking down a little sheepishly, said, 
'•Mr. Wardlaw, may I offer you a piece of ad- 
vice?" 

♦Certainlv.** 

'* Tlicn, double the insurance on the Shannon, 
if vou can.** 

With these words he slipped out, evidently to 
avoid questions he did not intend to answer. 

Wardlaw stared after him, stupidly at first, 
and then stood up and put his hand to his head 
in a sort of amazement. Then he sat down 
again, ashy pale, and with the dew on his fore- 
head, and muttered faintly, ^'Double — the insur- 
ance — of the — Shannon !'* 

Men who walk in crooked paths are very sub- 
ject to such surprises ; doomed, like Ahab, to be 
pierced, through the joints of their armor, by ran- 
dom shafts ; by words uttered in one sense, but 
conscience interprets them in another. 

It took a p^ood many underwriters to insure 
the Pro.serpine*s freight; but the business was 
done at Inst. 

Then Wnrdlan'y ^9^ had feigned insouciance 
FO admirably in thaPpart of his interview with 
Condell, went, without losing an hour, and raised 
u large sum of money on the insured freight, to 
meet the bills that were coming due for the gold 



(for he had paid for most of it in paper at snort 
dates), and also other bills that were approaching 
maturity. This done, he breathed again, safe for 
a month or two from every thing short of a gen- 
eral panic, and full of hope from his coming mas- 
ter-stroke. Buttwo months soon pass when a man 
has a flock of kites in the air. Pass ? They fly. 
So now he looked out anxiously for his Anstra* 
lian ships ; and went to Lloyd's every day to hear 
if either had been seen, or heard of by steamers, 
or by faster sailing vessels than themselves. 

And, though Condell had underwritten flie 
Proserpine to the tune of eight thousand ^fonnds, 
yet still his mysterious words rang strangely in 
the merchant*8 ears, and made him so uneasy 
that he employed a discreet person to sound Con- 
dell as to what he meant by *' double the insur- 
ance of the Shannon.'* 

It turned out to bo the simplest affair in the 
world ; Condell had secret information that the 
Shannon was in bad repair, so he had advised 
his friend to insure her heavily. For the same 
reason, he declined to underwrite her freight 
himself. 

With respect to those ships, our readers al- 
ready know two things, of which Wardlaw him- 
self, nota bene, had no idea; namely, that tho 
Shannon hnd sailed last, instead of first, nnd 
that Miss Rolleston was not on board df ber, 
but in the Proserpine, two thousand miles * 
aheadi 

To that, your superior knowledge, we, posters 
of the sea and land, are about to make a large 
addition, and relate things strange, but trae. 
While that anxious and plolting merchant strains 
his eyes seaward, trying hard to read the future, 
we carry you, in a moment of time, across the 
Pacific, and board the leading vcsse], the good 
ship Proserpine, homeward bound. 

The ship left Sydney with a fair wind, bat 
soon encountered adverse weather, and made 
slow progess, being close-hauled, which was 
her worst point of sailing. She. pitched a good 
deal, and that had a very ill effect on Miss Rol- 
leston. She whs not seasick, but thoroughly oat 
of sorts : and, in one week, became perceptiblj 
palcr and thinner than when she started. 

The young clergyman, Mr. Hazel, watched her 
with respectful anxiety, and this did not escape 
i her feminine observation. She noted quietly 
that those dark eyes of his followed her with a 
mournful tenderness, but withdrew their gaze 
when she looked at him. Clearly, ho was inter- 
ested in her, but had no desire to intrude upon 
her attention. He would bring up the squabs 
for her, and some of his own wraps, when she 
staid on deck, and was prompt with his arm 
when the vessel lurched ; and siiowed her those 
other little attentions which are called for on 
board ship, but without a word. Yet, when she 
thanked him in the simplest and shortest way, 
his great eyes flashed with pleasure, and the 
color mounted to his very temples. 

Engaged young ladies are, for various reasons, 
more sociable with the other sex than those who 
are still on the universal mock-defensive : a ship, 
like a distant country, thaws even English re- 
serve, and women in general are disposed to ad- 
mit ecclesiastics to certain privileges. No won^ 
der then that Miss Rolleston, after a few days, 
met Mr. Hazel half-way ; and they made ac« 
quaintance on board the Proserpine, in mono* 
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syllables at first ; tmt, the ice onee fairly broken, 
the intercourse of mind became rather rapid. 

At first it was a mere intellectaal exchange, 
bnt one very agreeable to Miss Bolleston ; for a 
fine memory, and omnivoroas reading from his 
very boyhood, with the habit of taking notes, and 
reviewing them, had made Mr. Hazel a walking 
dictionary, and a walking essayist if required. 

Bat when it came to something which most of 
all the young lady had hoped frOm this tempo, 
rary acquaintance^ viz., religions instruction, she 
found him indeed as learned on that as on other 
topics, bnt cold, and devoid of unction : so much 
80 that one day she said to him, **I can hardly 
believe you have ever been a missionary." Bnt 
lit that he seemed so distressed, that she was 
sorry for him, and said sweetly, *' Excuse mc, 
Mr. Hazel, my remark was in rather bad taste, 
I fear.»» 

" Not at all," said he. " Of course I am un- 
fit for missionary work, or I should not be here." 

Miss RoUeston took a good look at him, but 
said nothibg. However, his reply and her peru- 
sal of his countenance satisfied her that he was 
a man with very little petty vanity and petty ir- 
ritability. . . * 

One day they were discoursing of gratitude ; 
and Mr. Hazel said he had a poor opinion of 
those persons who speak of ** the burden of grati- 
tude," and make a fuss about being *Maid un- 
der an obligation." 

•* As for me'* tiaid he, ** I have owed such a 
debt, and found the sense of it very sweet." 

*'But perhaps you were always hoping to 
make a return," said Helen. 

•*That I was : hoping against hope." 

**Do you think people arc grateful, in gco- 
eml?" 

** No, Miss Rolleston, I do not." 

** WqI), I think they are. To me, at least. 
Why, I have experienced gratitude even in a 
convict. It was a poor man, who had been 
transported for something or other, and he beg- 
ged papa to take him for his gardener. Papa 
did, and he was so grateful that, do you. know, 
he suspected our house was to be robbed, and 
ho actually, watched iQ the garden night after 
night : and, what do you think ? the house was 
attacked by a whole gang ; but poor Mr. Seaton 
confronted them and shot one, and was wound- 
ed cruelly ; but he beat them oif for us ; and 
was not that gratitude ?" 

While she was speaking so earnestly, Mr. 
ITazers blood seemed to run through his veins 
like heavenly fire, but he said nothing, and the 
lady resumed with gentle fervor,- **WeH, we got 
him a clerk's place in a'shipping-ofiice, and 
heard no more of him; but he did not forget 
us ; my cabin here was fitted up with every com- 
fort, and every delicacy. I thanked papa for it ; 
but he looked so blank I saw directly he knew 
nothing about it ; and, now I think of it, it was 
Mr. Seaton. I am positive it was. Poor fel- 
low ! And I should not even know him if I 
saw him." 

Mr. Hazel observed, in a low voice, that Mr. 
Seaton\i conduct did not seem wonderful to him. 
/* Still," said he, *'one is glad to find there is 
some good left even in a criminal. ** 

** A criminal," cried Helen Rolleston, firing 
up. ** Pray, who says he was a criminal ? Mr. 
Hascl. once for all, no friend of mine ever de- 



serves such a name as that. A friend of mine 
may commit some great errm* or imprudence ; 
but that is all. The poor grateful soul was 
never guilty of any downright wickedness: that 
stands to reason," 

Mr. Hazel did not encounter this feminine 
logic with his usual ability ; he muttered some- 
thing or other, with a trembling lip, and left her 
so abruptly, that she asked herself whether she 
had inadvertently said any thing that could have 
offended him; and awaited an explanation. 
But none came. The topic was never revived 
by Mr. Hazel; and his manner, at their next 
meeting, showed he liked her none the worse 
that she stood up foir her friends. ' 

The wind steady from the west for two whole 
days, and the Proserpine showed her best sail- 
ing qualities, and ran four hundred and fifty 
miles in that time. 

Then came a- dead calm, and the sails flap- 
ped lazily, and the masts described an arc ; and 
the sun broiled ; and the sailors whistled ; and 
the captain drank; and the mktc encouraged 
him. 

During this calm Miss Rolleston fell down- 
right ill, and quitted the deck. Then Mr. Ha- 
zel was very sad : borrowed all the books in the 
ship, and read them, and took notes • and, when 
he had done this, he Was at leisure to read men, 
and so began to study Hiram Hudson, Joseph 
Wylie, and others, and take a few nbtes about 
them. 

From these we select some that are better 
worth the reader's attention than apy thing we 
could relate in our own persons at this stagnant 
part of the story. 

PASSAGES FROM MR. HAZEL'S DIARY. 

** CUABACTERS ON BOABP THB PrOB£BPIK£. 

" There are two sailors, messmates, who have 
formed an. antique friendship; their names are 
John Welch and Samuel Cooper. • Welch is a 
very able seaman, and a chatterbox. Cooper is 
a good sailor, bnt very silent ; only what lie does 
say is much to the purpose. 

**The gabble of Welch is agreeable to the 
silent Cooper; and Welch admires Cooper's 
taciturnity. 

•*I asked Welch what made him like Cooper 
so much. And he said, * Why, you see, sir, he 
is my messmate, for one thing, and a seaman 
that knows his work ; and then he has been well 
eddycated, and he knows when to hold his 
tongue, does Sam.' 

**I asked Cooper why he was so fond of 
Welch. He only grunted in an uneasy way at 
first ; bnt when I pressed for a reply, he let out 
two words, — * Capital company ;' and got away 
from me. 

"Their friendship, though often roughly ex- 
pressed, is really a tender and touching senti- 
ment. I think either of these sailors would bare 
his back and take a dozen lashes in place of 
his messmate. I too once thought 1 had made 
such a friend. Eheu ! - 

** Both Cooper and Welch seem, by their talk, 
to consider the ship a living creature. Cooper 
chews. Welch only smokes, and often lets his 
pipe out : he is so voluble. 

*' Captain Hudson is quite a character : or^ 
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I might say iwo characters ; for he is one pi an 
when he is sober, and another when he is the 
worse for liqaor : and that I am soiry to see is 
very often. Captain Hudson, sober, is a rough, 
bei^ish seaman, with a quick, experienced eye, 
that tahes in every rope in the ship, as he walks 
up and down his quarter-deck. He either evades 
or bluntly declines conversation, and gives his 
whole mind to sailing his ship. 

** Captain Hudson, drunk, is a garrulous man, 
who seems to have drifted back into the past. 
He comes up to you and talks of his own accord, 
and always about himself, and what he did fif- 
teen or twentv years since. He forgets whatever 
has occurred half an hour ago ; and his eye, 
which was an eagle's, is now a mole's. He no 
longer sees what his sailors are doing alow or 
aloft; to be sure, he no longer cares ; his present 
ship may take care of herself while he is talking 
of his past ones. But the surest indicia of ine- 
briety in Hudson ar& these two. First, his nose 
is red. Secondly, he discourses upon a seaman's 
duty io his emphvers. Ebrius rings the changes 
on his ^ duty to nis employers ' till drowsiness at- 
tacks his hearers. Cicero de officiis was all vety 
well at a certain period of one's life : bat hibi- 
lu8 nauta de officiis is rather too much. 

*VN.B.->£xcept when his nose is red, not a 
word about his * duty to his employers.' That 
phrase, like a fine lady, never ventures into the 
morning air. It is purely post-prandlal, and sa- 
cred to oecasions when he is utterly neglecting 
his duty to his employers, and to every body else. 

'* All this is ridiculous enough, but somewhat 
alai'ming. To think that her precious life should 
be intrusted to the care and skill of so unreliable 
a captain ! 

" Joseph Wylie, the mate, is less eccentric, 
but even more remarkable. He is one of those 
powerfully built fellows whom Nature, one would 
think, constructed to gain all their ends by force 
and directness. 'But no such thing; he goes 
about as softly. as a cat; is always popping oat 
of holes and comers ; and I can see he watches 
me, and tries to hear what I say to her. He is 
civil to me when I speak to him ; yet I notice he 
avoids me quietly. Altogether there is some- 
thing about him that puzzles me. Why was he 
so reluctant to let me oi^ board as a passenger ? 
Why did he tell a downright falsehood ? For 
he said there was no room for me ; yet, even 
now, there are two cabins vacant, and he has 
taken possession of them. 

" The mate of this ship has several barrels of 
spirits in his cabin, or rather, cabins, and it is he 
who makes the. captain drunk. I learned this 
from one of the boys. This looks ugly. I fear 
Wylie is a bad, designing man, who wishes to 
ruin the captain, and so get his place. But, 
meantime, the ship might be endangered by this 
drunkard's misconduct. I shall watch Wylie 
closely, and perhaps put the captain on his guard 
against this false friend. 

*^ Last night a breeze got up about sunset, and 
H. !^. came on deck for half an hour. I wel- 
comed her as calmly as I could ; but I felt my 
voice tremble and my heart throb. She told me 
the voyage tired her much ; but it was the last 
she should have to make. How strange, how 
hellish (God forgive me for snying so !) it seems 
that she should love him. But, docs she love 



him ? Can she love him t Could she love him 
if she kne.w all ? Know him she shall before she 
marries him. For the present, be still, my heart. 

^* She soon went below and left me desolate. 
I wandered all about the ship, and, at last, I 
came upon the inseparables, Welch and Cooper. 
They were squatted on the deck, and Welch'si 
tongue going as usual. He was talking about 
this Wylie, and saying that, in all his ships, he 
had never known such a mate as this ; why, the 
captain was under his thumb. He then gave a 
string of captains, each of whom would have 
given his mate a round dozen at the gangway, 
if he had taken so much on him as this one 
does. 

" * Grog I* suggested Cooper, in extenuation. 

** Welch admitted Wylie was liberal with that, 
and friendly enough with the men; but still, 
he preferred to see a ship commanded by the 
captain,-and not by a lubber like WyUe. 

'^I expressed some surprise at this term, and 
said I had envied Wylie^s nerves in a gale of 
wind we encountered early in the voyage. 

*'The talking sailor explained, * In course, he 
has been to sea afore this, and weathered manv 
a gale. But so has the cook. That don't make 
a man a sailor. - You ask him, how to send down 
a to'-gallant yard or gammon a bowsprit^ or even 
mark a lead line, and he'll stare at ye, like Old 
Nick, when the angel caught him with the red- 
hot tongs, and questioned him out of the Church 
Catechism, Ask Sam there, if ye don't believe 
me. Sam, what do you think of this Wylie for 
a seamaq ?' 

** Cooper could not afford any thing so prc^ 
clous, in his estimate of things, as a word; but 
he lifted a great brawny hand, and gave a snap 
with his finger and thumb, that disposed of the 
mate's pretensions to' seamanship more express- 
ively than words could have done it. 

**Tho breeze has freshened, and the ship glides 
rapidly through the water, bearing us all home- 
ward. Helen Bolleston has resumed her place 
upon the deck; and all seems bright again. I 
ask myself how we existed without the sight of 
her. 

"This morning the wind shifted to the south- 
west ; the captain surprised us by taking in sail. 
But his sober eye had seen something more than 
ours; for at noon it blew a gale, and by sunset 
it was deemed prudent to bring the ship's head 
to the wind, and we are now lying tq. The ship 
lurch^, and the wind howls through the bare 
rigging ; but she rides buoyantly, and no danger 
is apprehended. 

''Last night, as J lay in my cabin, imablc to 
sleep, I heard some heavy blows strike the ship's 
side repeatedlyi, causing quite a vibration. I felt 
alarmed, and went out to tell the captain. But 
I was obliged to go on my hands and knees, 
such was the force of the wind. Passing the 
mate's cabin, I heard sounds that made me lis- 
ten acutely ; ^nd I then found the blows were 
being struck inside the ship. I got to the cap- 
tain and told him. *0W said he/ ten to one 
it's the mate nailing down his chests, or the like.'* 
But I assured him the blows struck the side of 
the ship, and, at my earnest request, he came'* 
out and listened. He swore a great oath^ and 
said the lubber would be through the ship's side. 
He then tried the cabin door, but it was locked^ 
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" The sounds ceased directly. 

''We called to the mate, bat received no re- 
ply for a long time. At last Wylie came oat of 
the gun-room, looking rather pale, and asked 
what was the matter. 

*M told him he ought to know best, for the 
blows were heard where he had just come from. 

*'*BlowsI' said he; *I believe you. Why, 
a tierce of butter had got adrift, and was bump- 
ing up and down the hold like thunder.' He 
tlien asked us whether that was what we had 
disturbed him for, entered his cabin, and almost 
slammed the door in our faces. 

*'I remarked to the captain on his disrespect- 
fal conduct. The captain was civil, and said I 
was right ; he was a cross-grained unmanage- 
able brute, and he wished he was out of the ship. 
* But you see, sir, he has got the ear of the mer- 
chant ashore ; and so I am obliged to hold a 
candle to the devil, as the saying is.' He then 
fired a volley of oaths and abuse at the offend- 
er; and, not to encourage foul language, I re- 
tired to my cabin. 

''The wind declivned lowards daybreak, and 
the ship recommenced her voyage at 8 A.M., but 
under treble -reefed topsails and reefed courses. 

"I caught the captain and mate talking to- 
gether in the friendliest way possible. That 
Hudson is a humbug ; there is some mystery be- 
tween him and the mate. 

" To-day H. B. was on dock, for several hours, 
conversing sweetly, and looking like the angel 
she is. But happiness soon flies from me , a 
steamer came in sight, bound for Sydney. She 
signalled us to heave to, and send a boat. This 
was done, and the boat brought back a letter for 
her. It seems they took us for the Shannon, in 
which ship she was expected. 

" The letter was from him. How her cheek 
flushed and her eye beamed as she took it. And 
oh, the sadness, the agony, that stood beside her 
unheeded. 

" I left the deck ; t could not have contained 
myself. What a thing is wealth ! By wealth, 
that wretch can stretch out his hand across the 
ocean, and put a letter into her hand under my 
very eye. Away goes all that I have gained by 
being near her while he is far away. He is not 
in England now, — he is here. His odious pres- 
ence has driven me from her. ' Oh that I could 
be a child again, or in my grave, to get away 
from this Hell of Love and Hate." 

At this point we beg leave to take the narra- 
tive into our own hands again. 

Mr. Hazel actually left the deck to avoid the 
sight of Helen Rolleston's flushed cheek and 
beaming eyes, reading Arthur Wardlaw*8 let- 
ter. 

And here we may as well observe that he re- 
tired not merely because the torture was hard to 
bear. He had some disclosures to make, on 
reaching England ; but his good sense told him 
this was not the time or the place to make them, 
nor Helen BoUeston the person to whom, in the 
first instance, they ought to be made. 

While he tries to relieve his swelling heart by 
putting its throbs on paper (and, in truth, this 
is some faint relief, for want of which many a 
less unhappy man than Hazel has gone mad), 
let us stay by the lady's side, and read her letter 
with her. 
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" RuflseU Square, Dec 16, ISOEw 

My ]>£4t9 LovB i — Hearing that the Ante- 
lope steam-rpacket was going to Sydney, by way 
of Cape Horn, I have begged the captain, who is 
under some obligations to me, to lEeep a good 
lookout U)r the Shannon, homevi!ard bound, and 
board her with these lines, weather permitting. 

" Of course the chances are yon will not re*, 
ceive them at sea ; but still you possibly may ; 
and my heart is so full of you, I seize any ex- 
CBse for overflowing ; and then I picture to my- 
self that bright face reading an unexpected let- 
ter in mid-ocean, and so I taste beforehand the 
greatest pleasure my mind can conceive, — the 
delight of giving yon pleasure, my ow% 9weet 
Helen. 

" News, I have little* Yon know bow deeply 
and devotedly you are beloved, — know it so well 
that I feel words are almost wasted in repeating 
it Indeed, the time, I hope, is at. hand when 
the, word 'love' will hardly be mentioned be- 
tween us. For my part, I think it will be too 
visible in every act, and look, and word of mine, 
to need repetition. We do not speak much 
about the air we live in. We breathe it, and 
I9peak with it, not of it. 

"I suppose all lovers arc jealous. I think I 
should go mad if you were to give me a rival ; 
but then I do not understand that ill-naturcfl 
jealousy which would rob the beloved olject of 
all affections but the one. I know my Helen 
loves her father, — loves him, perhaps, as well, or 
better, than she does me. Well, in spite of that, 
I love him too* Po you know, I never see that 
erect form, that .model of courage and probity, 
come into a room> but I say to myself, 'Here 
comes my benefactor; but for. this man there 
would be no Helen, in the world.' Well, dear- 
est, an unexpected circumstance has given me a 
little military influence (these things do happen 
in the City) ; and I really believe that, what witli 
his acknowledged merits (lam secretly informed 
a very high personage said, the other day, he had 
not received justice), and the influence I speak 
of, a post will shortly be offered to your father 
that will enable him to live, henceforth, in Eng- 
land, with comfort, I might say, affluence. Per- 
haps he might live with us. That depends upon 
himself. 

" Looking forward to this, and my own still 
greater happiness, diverts my mind awhile from 
the one ever - pressing anxiety. But, alas I it 
will return. By this time ray Helen is on the 
seas, — the terrible, the treacherous, the cruel 
seas, that spare neither beauty nor virtue, nor 
the longing hearts at home. I have conducted 
this office for some years, and thought I knew 
care and anxiety. But I find I knew neither 
till now. 

" I have two ships at sea, the Shannon and 
the Proserpine. The Proserpine carries eighteen 
chests of specie, worth a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds. I don't care one straw whether she 
sinks or swims. But the Shannon carries my 
darling; and every gust at night awakens me, 
and every day I go into the great room at Lloyd's 
and watch the anemometer. . O God ! be merciful, 
and bring my angel safe to. me ! O God ! be just, 
and strike her not for my offenses ! 

" Besides the direct perils of the sea, are some 
others you might escape by prudence. Fray 
avoid the night air, for my sake, who could not 
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live if any evil befell yoa ; ajifd be careful in yoar 
diet. . Yon were nbt locjiing so well as usual 
when I left. "WontdJJLifid words to make you 
know your own vdtie. Then you would feel it 
a JttAjf to be prudent. 

'* But I must not sadden yon with my fears ; 
let me turn to my hopes. How bright they are ! 
what joy, what happiness, is sailing towards liio, 
nearer and nearer every day ! I ask myself what 
am I that such paradise should be mine. 

''My love, when we are one, shall we share 
every thought, or shall I keep commerce, specu- 
lation, and its temptations away from your pure 
spirit ? Sometimes I think I should like to have 
neitlier thought nor occupation unshared by ynu ; 
and that you would purify trade itself by your 
contact ; at other times I say to myself, ' Oh, nev- 
er soil that angel with your mi'serablo business ; 
but go home to her as if you were going from 
earth to heaven, for a few blissful hours.' But 
you shall decide this question, and every other. ' 

"Must I close this letter? Must I say no more, 
tlion;rh I have scarcely begun ? 

** Yes, I will end, since, perhaps, you will nev- 
er sec it. 

** When I have sealed it, I mean to hold it in 
my clasped hands, and so pray the Almighty to 
take it safe to you, and to bring you safe to him 
who can never know peace nor joy till he sees 
you once more. Your devoted and anxious 
lover, • Arthur Wardlaw." 

Helen RoUeston road this letter more than 
once. She liked it none the less for being dis- 
connected and unbuslness-like. She had seen 
her Arthur's business letters ; models of courte- 
ous conciseness. She did not value such com- 
]>osltions. This one she did. She smiled over 
it, all beaming and blushing ; she kissed it, and 
read it again, and sat with it in her lap. 

But by-and-by her mood changed, and, when 
Mr. Hazel ventured upon deck again, he found 
her with her forehead sinking on her extended 
arm, and the lax hand of that same arm holding 
the letter. \^q was crying. 

The whole drooping attitude wss so lovely, so 
fcminino. yet so sad, that Hasscl stood irresolute, 
looking wistfiilly al her. 

She caught sight of him, and, by a natural 
impulse, turned gently away, as if to hide her 
t-ears. But the next moment she altered her 
mind, and said, with a quiet dignity that came 
naturally to her at times, ''Why sho4ild I hide 
my care from you, sir ? Mr. Hazel, may 1 sjieak 
to you as a clergyman f" 

" Certainly," said Mr. Hazel, in a somewhat 
faint voice. 

She pointed to a seat, and he sat down near 
her. 

She was silent for some time ; her lip quiver- 
ed a little ; she was struggling inwardly for that 
decent composure which on certain occasions 
distinguishes the lady from the mere woman ; 
and it was with a pretfy firm voice she said what 
follows : — 

'* I am going to tell yon a little secret: one I 
have kept from my own father. It is, — that I 
have not very long to live." 

Her hazel eye rested calmly on his face while 
she said these'words quietly. 

He received them with amazement at first ; 
lanazemQUt, that soon deepened into horror. 



"What do you mean?" he gasped. "Whar 
words arc these ?" 

"Thank you for minding so much,*' said she 
sweetly. " I will tell you I have fits of coaghing, 
nbt frequent, but violent ; and then blood very 
often comes from my lungs. That is a bad sign, 
you know. I have been so for fonr months now, 
and I am a good deal wasted ; my hand used to 
be very plump, look at it now. — ^Poor Arthur!** 

She turned away her head to drop a gentle, 
unselfish tear or two; and Hazel stared with in- 
creasing alarm at the lovely but wasted hand she 
still held out to him, and glanced, too, at Artfanr 
Wardlaw*s letter, held slightly by the beloved 
finders. 

He said nothing, and, when she looked ronnd 
again, he was pale and trembling. The revela- 
tion was so sudden. 

"Pray be calm, sir,'* said she. "Wo need 
speak of this no more. But now, I think, you 
will not be surprised that I come to yon for re- 
ligious advice and consolation, short as our ac- 
quaintance is." 

"I am in no condition to give them," said 
Hazel, in great agitation. " I can think of noth- 
ing but how to save you. May Heaven help me, 
and give me wisdom for that." 

"This is idle,'* said Helen Rolleston, gently, 
but firmly. "I have had the best advice for 
months, and I get worse ; and, Mr. Hazel, I shalt 
never be better. So aid me to bow to the win 
of Heaven. Sir, I do not repine at leaving the 
world; bnt it does grieve me to think how my 
departure will affect those whose happiness is 
very, very dear to me." 

She then looked at the letter, blushed, and 
hesitated a moment; bnt ended by givinir.it to 
him whom she had applied to as her religions 
adviser. ' 

"Oblige me by reading that. And, when yon 
have, I think you will grant mc a favor I wish 
to ask yon. Poor fellow ! so full of hopes that 
I am doomed to disappoint.** 

She rose to-hide her emotion, and left Arthor 
Wardlaw's letter in the hands of him who loved 
her, if possible, more devotedly than Arthur 
Wardlaw did ; and she walked the deck pehsive- 
ly, little dreaming how strange a thing she liad 
done. 

As for Hazel, he was in a sitnation poignant 
with agony ; only the heavy blow that had just 
fallen had stunned and benumbed him. He felt 
a natural repugnance to read this letter. Bnt 
she had given him no choice. He read iL In 
reading it he felt a mortal sickness come oixir 
him, but he persevered ; he read it carefidly to the 
end, and he was examining the signature keen- 
ly, when Miss liolleston rejoined him, and, tak- 
ing the letter from him, placed it in her bosom 
before his eyes. 

" He loves me ; does he not ?** said she, wist- 
fully. 

Hazel looked half stupidly in her face for a 
moment; then, with a candor which was part 
of his character, replied, doggedly, "Yes, th« 
man who wrote that letter loves ^ on." 

"Then you can pity him, and I rony venture 
to ask you the favor to—- It will lie a bitter grief 
and disappointment to him. Will you break it 
to him as gently as you can ; will you say that 
his Helen — Will you tell him what I have toM 
you?** 
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"I decrmc." 

This point-Uank refusal surprised Helen Hoi- 
leston ; all the more that it was uttered with a 
certain sullenuess, and even asperity, she had 
never seen till then in this gentle clergyman. 

It made her fear she had done wrong in ask- 
ing it ; and she looked ashamed and distressed. 

However, the explanation soon followed. 

"My business," said he, **is to prolong your 
precious life ; and making up your mind to die is 
not the way. Yon shall have no encouragement 
in such weakness from me. Pray let me be your 
physician.** 

"Thank you,'* snid Helen, coldly; "I have 
my own physician.** 

"No doubt: but he shows me his incapacity, 
by allowing you to live on pastry and sweets ; 
things that are utter poison to you. Disease of 
the lungs is curable, but not by drugs and un- 
wholesome food.'* 

**Mr. Hazel," said the lady, "we will drop 
the' subject, if you please. It has taken an un* 
interesting turn.** 

" To you, perhaps ; but not to me.** 

" Excuse me, sir ; if you took that real friend- 
ly interest in me and my condition I was vain 
enough to think you might, you would hardly 
have refused me the first favor I ever asked you ; 
and,** drawing herself up proudly, "need I say 
the last?" 

"You are unjust,'* said Hazel, sadly; "un- 
just beyond endurance. I refuse yon any thing 
that is for vour good? I, who would lay down 
my life with unmixed joy for you ?" 

'* Mr. Hazel !'* And she drew back from liim 
with a haughty stare. 

" Learn the truth wliy I can not, and will not, 
talk to Arthur Wardlaw about you. For one 
thing, he is my enemy, and I am his.'* 

" His enemy ? my Arthur's !" 

"His mortal enemy. And I am going to 
England to clear an innocent man, and expose 
Arthur Wardlaw*8 guilt.'* 

"Indeed,** said Helen, with lofty contempt. 
"And pray what has he done to you f* 

"He had a benefactor, a friend ; he entrap- 
ped him into cashing a note of hand, which lie 
must have known or suspected to be forged; 
then basely deserted him at the trinl, and blast- 
ed his friend's life fofever." 

" Arthur Wardlaw did tliat ?" 

" He did ; and that very James Seaton was 
his victim." 

Her delicate nostrils- were expanded with 
wrath, and her eyes flawed fire. " Mr. Iliizel, 
you are a liar and a slanderer.** 

The man gave a kind of shudder, as if cold 
steel had passed through his heart. But bis 
fortitude was great ; he said doggedly, " Time 
will show. Time, and a jury of our countrymen.** 

"I will be his witness. I will say, this is 
malice of a rival. Yes, sir, you forget that you 
have let out the motive of this wicked slander. 
You love me yourself: Heaven forgive me for 
profaning the name of love !'* 

"Heaven forgive you for blaspheming the 
purest, fondest love that ever one creature laid at 
the feet of another. Yes, Helen Bolleston, I love 
you; and will save you from the grave and 
from the villain Wardlaw ; both from one nud 
thic other." 

"Oh," said Helen, clenching her teeth, "I hope 
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l£ve mc, you wretch ; 



this is true : I hope 
then I may find a 
ing the absent, and 
through him.*' 

Her throat swelled with a violent convulsion, 
and she could utter no more for a moment ; and 
she put her white handkerchief to her lips, and 
drew it away discolored slightly with blood. 

"Ah ! you love me,** she cried ; " then know, 
for your comfort, that yon have shortened mt 
short life a day or two, by slandering him to my 
face, you monster. Look there at your love, an^ 
see what it has done for me.'* 

She put the handkerchief under his eyes, with 
hate gleaming in her own. 

Mr. Hazel turned ashy pale, and glared at it 
with horror ; he could have seen his own shed, 
with stoical firmness; but a mortal sickness 
struck his heart at the sight of Iter blood. His 
hands rose and quivered in a peculiar way, his 
sight left him, and the strong man, but tender 
lover, staggered, and fell heavily on the deck in 
a dead swoon, and lay at her feet pale and mo- 
tionless. 

She uttered a scream, and sailors came run- 
ning. 

They lifted him, with rough sympathy ; and 
Helen Rolleston retii*ed to her cabin, panting 
with agitation. But she had little or no pity for 
the slanderer. She read Arthur Wardlaw*8 lct« 
ter again, kissed it, wept over it, reproached her- 
self for not having loved the writer enough ; and 
vowed to repair that fault. " Poor slandered 
Arthur," said she; " from this honr I will love 
you as devotedly as you love mc." 



CHAPTER IX. 

After this, Helen Rolleston and Mr. Hazel 
never spoke. She walked past him on the deck 
with cold and haughty contempt. 

He quietly submitted to it; and never pre- 
sumed to say one word to her again. *Only, as hts 
determination was equal to his delicacy. Miss 
Rolleston found, one day, a paper on her table, 
containing advice as to the treatment of disorder- 
ed lungs, expressed with apparent coldness, and 
backed by a string of medical authorities, quoted 
memoriter. 

She sent this back directly, indorsed with a 
line, in pencil, that she would try hard to live, 
now she had a friend to protect from calumny ; 
but should use her own judgment as to the means. 

Yet women will be women. She had care- 
fully taken a copy of his adS Ice before she cast 
it out with scorn. 

He replied, " Live witli whatever motive you 
please; only live.'* 

To this sho vouchsafed no answer ; nor did 
this unhappy man trouble her again, until an 
occasion of a very different kind arose. 

One fine night he sat on the deck, with his 
back against the main-mast, in deep melancholy 
and listlessncss, and fell, at last, into a doze, 
from which he was wakened by a peculiar sound 
below. It was a beautiful and stilly night ; all 
sounds were magnified ; and the father of all 
rats seemed to lie gnawing the ship down below. 

HazeVs curiosity was excited, and he went 
sofilv down the ladder to sec what the sound 
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really was. But that was. not so easy, for it 
)»roved to be below depk^ ; but he saw a light 
glimmering through* a small scuttle abaft the 
mate's cabib, and the sounds were in the neigh- 
borhood of that light. 

It now flashed upon Mr. Hazel that this was 
the very quarter where he had heard that mys- 
terious knocking when the ship was lying to in 
the gale. 

Upon this a certain degree of vaguer suspicion 
began to mingle with his curiosity. 

lie stood still a moment, listening acutely ; 
then took off his shoes very quietly, and moved 
with noiseless foot towards the scuttle. 

The gnawing still continued. 

He put his head through the scuttle and peered 
into a dark, dismal place, whose very existence 
was new to him. It was, in fact, a vacant space 
between the cargo and the ship's run. This 
wooden cavern was very narrow, but not less 
than fifteen feet long. The candle was at the 
farther end, and between it and Hazel a man 
was working, with his flank turned towards the 
spectator. This partly intercepted the light; 
but still it revealed in a fitful way the huge ribs 
of the ship, and her inner skin, that formed the 
right-hand partition, so to speak, of this black 
cavern ; and close outside those gaunt timbers 
was heard the wash of the sea. 

There was something solemn in the close prox- 
imity of that tremendous element and the nar- 
rowness of the wooden barrier. 

The bare place, and the gentle, monotonous 
wash of the liquid monster, on that calm night, 
conveyed' to Mr. Hazel's mind a thought akin 
to David's. 

''As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
there is but a step between me and death.'* 

Judge whether that thought grew weaker or 
stronger, when, after straining his eyes for some 
time, to understand what was going on at that 
raidniglit hour, in that hidden place,-he saw who 
was the workman, and what was his occupation. 
. It was Joseph Wylie, the mate. His profile 
was illuminated by the candle, and looked ghast- 
ly. Ho had in his hands an auge^ of enormous 
size, and with this he was drilling a great hole 
through the ship's side, just below the water- 
mark ; an act, the effect of which would be to 
let the sea bodily into the ship and sink her, 
with every soul on board, to the bottom of the 
PacificJ Ocean. 

** I was stupefied ; and my hairs stood on end, 
and my tongue clove to my jaws." 

Thus does one of Virgil's characters describe 
the effect his mind. produced upon his body, in 
a terrible situation. 

Mr. Hazel had always ridiculed that trite line 
ns a pure exaggeration ; but he altered his opin- 
ion after that eventful night. 

When he first saw what Wylie was doing, 
ohstupuitf he was merely benumbed ; but, as his 
mind realized the fiendish nature of the act, and 
its tremendous consequences, his hair actually 
bristled, and for a few minutes at least he could 
not utter a word. 

In that interval of stupor, matters took anoth- 
er turn. The auger went in up to the haft ; then 
Wylie canght up with his left hand a wooden 
plug he had got ready, jerked the auger away, 
canght up a hammer, and swiftly inserted the 
plug. 



Rapid a9 he was, a. single jet of water came 
squirting viciously in. But Wylie lost no time ; 
he tapped the plug smartly with his hammer 
several times, and then, lifting a mallet ip^ith both 
hands, rained heavy blows on it that drove It in, 
and shook the ship's side. 

Then Hazel found his voice, and he uttered an 
ejaculation that made the mate look round ; he 
glared at the man who was glaring at him, and, 
staggering backward, trod on the light, and all 
was darkness and dead silence. 

All but the wash of the sea outside, and that 
louder than ever. 

But a short interval sufficed to restore one of 
the parties to his natural self-possession. 

"Lord, sir,'* said Wylie, "how you startled 
me ! You should not come upon a man at his 
work like that. ■ We might have had an acci- 
dent." 

"What were you doing?" said Hazel, in a 
voice that quavered in spite of him. 

" Repairing the ship. Found a crack or two 
in her inner skin. There, let me get a light, 
and I'll explain it to yon, sir." 

He groped his way out, and invited Mr. Ha- 
zel into his cabin. There he struck a light, 
and, with great civility, tendered an explana- 
tion.' The ship, he said, had labored a good 
deal in the last gale, and he had discovered one 
or two flaws in her, which were of no immediate 
importance ; but experience had taught him that 
in calm weather a ship ought to be kept tight. 
" As they say ashore, a stitch in time saves nine.* 

"But drilling holes in her is not the way," 
said Haze], sternly. 

The mate laughed. ** Why, sir," said he, 
" what other way is there ? We can not stop 
an irregnlar crack ; we can frame nothing to fit 
it. The way is to got ready a plug measured a 
trifle larger than the aperture you are going to 
make ; then drill a round hole, and force in the 
plug. I know no other way than that ; and I 
was a ship's carpenter for ten years before I was 
a mate.*' 

This explanation, find the manner in which it 
was given, removed Mr. Hazel's apprehensions 
for the time being. ** It was very alarming," 
said he ; *' but I suppose you know your busi- 
ness.'* 

" Nobody better, sir," said Wylie. ** Why, 
it is not one seaman in three that would trouble 
his head about a flaw in a ship's inner skin ; 
but I'm a man that looks ahead. Will yon 
have a glass of grog, sir, now you are here r I 
keep that under my eye, too ; bet\veen ourselves, 
if the skipper has as much in his cabin as I have 
here, that might be worse for us all than a crack 
or two in the ship*s inner skin.'* 

Mr. Hazel declined to drink grog at that time 
in the morning, but wished him good-night, and 
left him with a better opinion of kim than he 
had ever had till then, 

Wylie, when he ^^liv gone, drew a tumbler of 
neat spirits, drank halr^ and carried the rest back 
to his work. 

Yet Wylie was a very sober man in a general 
way. Rum was his tool; not his master. 

"VVhen Hazel came to think of it all next day; 
he did not feel quite so easy as he bad done 
The inner skin ! But, when Wylie withdrew 
his anger, the water had squirted in furiously 
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He felt it bard to believe that this keen jet of 
water coald be caused by a small quantity that 
had foand its way between the skin of the ship 
and her copper, or her top booting ; it seemed 
rather to be due to the direct pressure of the 
liquid monster outside. 

He went to the captain that afternoon, and 
first told him what he had seen, offering no so> 
lution. The captain, on that occasion, was in 
an amphibious state ; neither wet nor dry; 
and his reply was altogether' exceptional. He 
received th&*commnnication with pompous civil- 
ity ; then swore a great oath, and said he would 
put the mate in irons : ^* Confound the lubber ! 
he will be through the ship's bottom." 

" But, stop a moment,** said Mr. Hazel," it is 
only fair you should also hear how he accounts 
for his proceeding." 

The captain listened attentively to the expla- 
nation, and altered his tone. ' * Oh, that is a dif- 
ferent matter," said he. *' You need be under 
no alarm, sir ; the thundering lubber knows what 
he is about, at that work. Why, he h&s been a 
siiip's carpenter all his life. Him a seaman! 
If any thing ever happens to me, and Joe Wylie 
is set to navigate this ship, then you may say 
.vour prayers. He isn't fit to sail a wash-tub 
across a duck-pond. But I'll tell you what it is, " 
added this worthy, with more pomposity than 
neatness of articulation, '^ here's respeckable pas- 
sttnger brought me a report ; do my duty to m' 
cmployei-s, and — take a look at the well." 

He accordingly chalked a plumb-line, and 
^^nt and sounded the well. 

There were eight inches of water. Hudson 
^told him that was no more than all ships contain- 
ed from various causes. '* In fact,*' said he, 
**our pumps suck, and will not draw, at eight 
inches." Then suddenly grasping Mr. Hazel's 
hand, he said, in tearful accents, '^ Don't you 
trouble your head about Joe Wyliei or any other 
such scum. I'm skipper of the Proserpine, and 
a man that does his duty to 'z employers. Mr. 
Hazel, sir, I'd come to my last anchor in that 
well this moment, if my duty to m' employers re- 
quired it. B — my eyes if I wouldn't lie down 
there this minute, and never 'move to all eternity 
and a day after, if it was my duty to m' employ- 
ers !" 

«» No doubt,"said Hazel; dryly. *«Bu* I think 
jou can. serve your employers better in otfter 
jHirts of the ship.*^ He then left him, with a 
piece of advice ; " to keep his eyes upon that 
Wylie." 

Mr. Hazel kept his own eye on Wylie so con- 
stantly, that at eleven o'clock p.m. he saw that 
worthy go into the captain's cabin with a quart 
bottle of rum. 
The coast was clear : the temptation preat. 
These men then were still deceiving him with 
a feigned antagonism. He listened at the kev- 
hole, not without some compunction ; whicli, 
however, became less and less as fragments of 
the dialogue reached his ear. 

For a long time the only speaker was Hudson, 
nnd his discourse ran upon his own exploits at 
Kca. But suddenly Wylic's voice broke in with 
fin unmistakable tone of superiority. 

"Belay all that chat, and listen to me. It is 
time We settled something. I'll hear what you 
have got to say ; and then you'll cto what /say. 
Better keep your hands off the bottle a minute ; 



yon hiiTe had enough for the present ; this if 
btisiness. I know you ar^ good for jaw; but 
what are yon game to do for the governor'^ 
money ? Any thing ?" 

*' More than you nave ever seen or heard teU 
of, ye lubber,** replied the irritated skippei. 
** Who has ever served his eniployerslike Hiram 
Hudson ?" 

"Keep that song for your quarter-deck," re- 
torted the mate, contemptuously. ** No, on sec- 
ond thoughts, just tell me how you have served 
your employers, you old humbug. Give me 
chapter and verse to choose from. Come now, 
tho Neptune?" 

"Well, the Neptune ; she caught fire a hun- 
dred leagues from land." 

" How came she to do that T' 

" That is my business. Well, I put her head 
before the wind, and ran for the Azores ; and 
I stuck to her, sir, till she was as black as a 
coal, and we couldn't stand on deck, but kept 
hopping like parched peas ; and fire belching 
out of her port-holes forward : then we took to 
the boats, and sated a few bales of silk by way 
of sample of her cargo, and got ashore ; and she'd 
have come ashore too next tide and told tales, 
but Somebody left a keg of gunpowder in the 
cabin, with a long fuse, and blew a hole in her 
old ribs, that the water came fn, and down she 
went, hissing like ten thousand sarpints, and no- 
body the wiser." 

"Who lighted the fuse, I wonder?" said 
Wylie. 

"Didn't I tell ye it was 'Somebody?'" said 
Hudson. " Hand me the stiflf.?' He replenish- 
ed his glass, and, after taking a sip or two, asked 
Wylie if he had ever had the hick to be board- 
ed by pirates. 

"No," said Wylie. *< Hare you?" 

"Ay; and they rescued me from a watery 
gravcj as the lubbers call' i^ Ye see, I was 
employed by Downes and Co., down at the Ha- 
vana, and cleared for Verai Cruz with some box- 
es of old worn-out printer's type.** 

"To print psalm-books for the darkies, no 
doubt," suggested Wylie. 

"Insured as specie," continued Hudson, ig- 
noring the interruption. *' Well, just at day- 
break one morning, all of a sudden there was a 
rakish-looking craft on out weather^bow: lets fly 
a nine-pounder across our forefoot, and was 
alongside before my men could tumble up from 
below. I got knocked into the sea by the boom 
and fell between the ships; and the pirate he 
got hold of ine and ponred hot grog down my 
throat to bring me to my senses." 

" That is not what you use it for in general," 
said Wylie. " Civil sort of pirate, though." 

"Pirate be d — d. That was my consort rig- 
ged out with a black flag, . and mounted with 
four nine-pounders on one side, and five dum- 
mies on the other. He blustered a bit, and swore, 
and took our type and our cabbages (I complain- ^ 
cd to Downes ashore about the vagabond taking ' ^jf/f^ 4 
the vegetables), and ordered us to leeward under i? 
all canvas, and we never saw him again, — not 
till he had shaved off his mustaches, and called 
on Downes to condole and say the varratnt had 
chased his ship fifty leagues out of her course ; 
but he had got clear of him. Downes compli- 
mented me publicly. Snys he, *This skipper 
boarded the pirate pinglc-handcd ; only he jump- 
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ed short, and fell betwcon the two ships; and 
here he is by a miracle.' Then he takes out his 
handkerchief, and flops his head on my shoulder. 
' His merciful preservation almost reconciles me 
to the loss of my gold/ says tlie thundering croc- 
odile. Cleared $70,000, be did, out of the Mar- 
hattan Marine, and gave the pirate and me but 
ie200 between us both." 

« The Rose ?'* said Wylie. 

•' What a hurry you are in ! Pass the grog. 
Well, the Rose ; she lay off Ushant. We cant- 
ed her to wash the decks ; lucky she had a care- 
ful commander ; not like Kempenfelt, whose eye 
was in his pocket, and his fingers held the pen, 
so he went to the bottom, with Lord knows how 
many men. I noticed the squalls came very 
8udd*en ; so I sent mo6t of my men ashore, and 
got the boats ready in case of accident. . A squall 
did strike her, and she was on her beam-ends in 
a moment : we pulled ashore with two bales of 
Silk by way of salvage, and sample of what wam't 
in her hold when she settled down. We landed, 
and the Frenchmen were dancing* about with ex- 
citement. * Captain, ^ says one, 'you have much 
sang fraw.'. ' Insared, munseer,' says L ' Bone, * 
says he. 

** Then there was the Antelope, lost in charge 
of a pilot off the Ilooghly. I knew the water as 
well as he did. We were on the port tack, stand- 
ing towards the shoal. Weather it, as we should 
have done next tack, and I should have failed In 
my duty to my employers. Any thing but that ! 
* Look out !' said L 'Pilot, she forereaches in 
stays.' Pilot was smoking; those sand-head pi- 
lots smoke in bed and asleep. He takes his ci- 
gar out of his mouth for one moment. ' Ready 
about,' says he. 'Hands 'bout ship. Helms a-lee. 
Raise tacks and sheets.' Round she was coming 
like a top.' Pilot smoking. Just' as he was going 
to haul the mainsel Somebody tripped against 
him, and shoved the hot cigar in his eye. He 
sung out and swore, and there was no mainsel 
haul. Ship in irons, tide running hard on to the 
shoal, and before we could clear away for anchor- 
ing, bump! — there she was hard and fast. A 
stiff breeze got up at sunrise, and she broke up. 
Next day I was sipping my grog and reading the 
Bengal Courier, and it told the disastrous wreck 
of the brig Antelope, Wrecked in charge of a pi- 
lot : ' hue no lives lost, and the owners fully in- 
sured.' Then there was the bark Sally. Why, 
you sa.w her yourself distressed on a lee shore.'* 

** Yes," said Wylie. ** I was in that tub, the 
Grampus, and we contrived to claw off the Scil- 
lies ; yet yon, in your smart Sally, got ashore. 
. What hick!" 

"Luck be blowed!" cried Hudson, angrily. 
" Somebody got into the chains to sound ; and 
cut the weather halyards. Next tack the masts 
went over the side ; and I had done my duty." 

•* Lives were lost that time, eh ?" said Wylie, 
gravely. 

" What is that to you ?" replied Hudson, with 
the sudden ire of a drunken man. *' Mind your 
own business. Pass me the bottle." 

'' Yes, lives was lost : and always will be lost 
in sea-going ships, where the skipper does his 
duty. There was a sight more lost at Trafalgar, 
owing to every man doing his duty. Lives lost, 
ye lubber ? And why not mine ? Because their 
time was come, and mine wasn't. For I'll tell 



yon one thing, Joe Wylie, — if she takes fire and 
mns before the wind till she is as black as a coal, 
and belching flame through all her port-holes, 
and then explodes, and goes aloft in ten thou- 
sand pieces no bigger than wy hat, or^our knowl- 
edge of navigation, Hudson is the last man to 
leave her : Duty ! — ^If she goes on her beam-ends 
and founders, Hudson sees the last of her, and 
reports it to his employers : Duty ! — If she goes 
grinding on Scilly, Hudson is the last man to 
leave her bones : Duty ! — Some day perhaps I 
shall be swamped myself along with the craft : 
I have escaped till now, owing to not being in- 
Stared; but if ever my time should come, and you 
should get clear, promise ,me, Joe, to see the 
owners, and tell 'em Hudson did his duty.*' 

Here a few tears quenched his noble ardor for 
a moment. But he soon recovered, and said 
with some little heat, " You have got the bottle 
again. I never saw snch a fellow to get hold of 
the bottle. Come, here's ' Duty to our employ- 
ers!' And now I'll tell yon how we managed 
with the Carysbrook and the Amelia." 

This promise was followed by fresh narratives; 
in particular, of a vessel he .had run upon the 
Florida reef at night, where wreckers had been 
retained in advance to look out for signals, and 
come on boaru and quarrel on pretense and set 
fire to the vessel, insured at thrice her value. 

Hudson got quite excited with the memorv 
of these exploits, and told each successive feat . 
louder and louder. 

But now it was Wvlie's turn. "Well," said- 
he, very gravely; " all this was child's play." 

There was a pause that marked Hudson's IGA^ 
tonishment. Then he broke out, '* Child's plaji 
ye lubber! • If you. had been there your gills' 
would have been as white as your Sunday shirt ; 
and a d— ^d deal whiter." 

" Come, be civil," said Wylie ; " I tell you, all 
the ways you have told mo are too suspicions. 
Our governor is a high-flier: he pays like a 
prince, and, in return, he must not bo blown on, 
if it is ever so little. ' Wylie,' says he, ' a breath 
of suspicion would kill me.' ' Make it so much,' 
says I, ' and that breath shall never blow on yon." 
No, no, skipper ; none of those ways will do for 
us ; they have all been worked twice too often. 
It must be done in fair weather, and in a way — 
Fill your glass and I'll fill mine — Capital rum 
this. Youtalkof my gills turning white; before 
long we shall see whose keeps their color best, 
mine or yours, my boy." 

There was a silence, during which Hudson was 
probably asking himself what Wylie meant ; for 
presently he broke out in a loud, but somewhat 
quivering voice : Why, you mad, drunken dev- 
il of a ship's carpenter, red-hot from hell, I see 
what you are at, now ; you are going — " 

" Hush !" cried Wylie, alarmed in his tnm. 
'' Is this the sort of thing to bellow out for tlie . 
watch to hear? Whisper, now." 

This was followed by the earnest mutterinp 
of two voices. In vain did the listener send his 
very soul into his ear to hear. He could catch 
no single word. Yet ho could tell, by the very 
tones of the speakers, that the dialogue was one 
of mystery and importance. 
- Hero was. a situation at once irritating and 
alarming ; but there was no help for it. The 
best thing, now, seemed to be to withdraw nnob- 
served, and wait for another opportunity. He 
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did 8o ; and he had not long retired, when the 
mate came out staggering, and flushed with liq- 
uor, and that was a thing that had never oc- 
curred before. He left the cabin door open, and 
went into his own room. 

Soon after sounds issued from the cabin, — pe- 
culiar sounds, something between grunting and 
snorin^^. 

Mr. Ilazel came and entered the cabin. 
There he found the captain of the Proserpine in 
a position revy unfavorable to longevity. His 
legs were crooked over the seat of his chair, and 
his bead was on the ground. His handkerchief 
was tight round his neck, and the man himself 
dead drunk, and purple in the face. 

Mr. Hazel instantly undid his stock, on which 
the gallant seaman muttered inarticulately. He 
then took his feet off the chair, and laid them on 
the ground, and put the empty bottle under the 
animal's neck. 

But he had no sooner done all this, than he 
had a serious misgiving. Would not this man's 
death have been a blessing? Miglit not his life 
prove fatal? 

Tho thought infuriated him, and he gave the 
prostrate figure a heavy kick that almost turned 
it over, and the words, **Duty to employers," 
gurgled out of its mouth directly. 

It really seemed as if these sounds were inde- 
]X!ndent cf the mind, and resided at the tip of 
Iludson's tongue : so that a thorough good kick 
''ould, at any time, shako them out of his inani- 
mate body. 

Thus do -things. ludicrous and things terrible 
'fiitrglc in the real world ; only to those who are 
1 the arena, the ludicrous passes unnoticed,' be- 
"^ng overshadowed by its terrible neighbor^ 

And so it was with Hazel. He saw nothing 
tbsurd in all this ; and in that prostrate, insen- 
sible hog, commanding the ship, forsooth, and 
carrying all their lives in his hands, he saw the 
mysterious and alarming only, saw them so, and 
felt them, that he lay awake all night thinking 
what he should do, and early next day he went 
into the mate's cabin, and said to him : **Mr. 
Wylie, in any other ship I should speak to the 
captain, and not to tho mate; but here that 
would be no Use, for you are the master, and he 
is 3'our servant." 

'* Don't tell him so, sir, for he doesn't think 
small beer of himself. " 

'* I shall waste no more words on him. It is 
to yon I speak, and yon know I speak the truth. 
Here is a ship» in which, for certain reasons 
known to yourself, the captain is under the 
mate. ". 

"Well, sir," said Wylie, good-hnmoredly, 
" it is no use trying to deceive a gentleman like 
vou. Our skipper is an excellent seaman, but 
he has got a fault." Then Wylie imitated, with 
his hand, the action of a person filling his 
glass. 

" And you are here to keep him sober, eh ?" 

Wylie nodded. 

'* Then why do vou ply him with liquor?** 

** I don't, sir." ' 

"You do. I have seen you do it a dozen 
times: and last night you took rum into his 
room, and made, him so drunk, he would have 
died where he lay if I had not loosened his hand- 
kerchief." 

I am sorrv to hear that, sir ; but he was so- 
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ber when. I left him. Tlie fool must have got 
to the bottle the moment I was gone." 

*^ But that bottle you put in his way ; I saw 
you : ' and what was your object ? To deaden 
his conscience with liquor, his and your own, 
while you made him your fiendish proposal. 
Man, man, do you believe in God, and in a judg- 
ment to come for the deeds done in tho body, 
that you can plan in cold blood to destroy a >*e*s- 
sel with nineteen sonls on lK>ard, besides the live 
stock, the innocent animals that God pitied and 
spared when he raised his hand in wrath over 
Nineveh of old?" 

While the clergyman was speaking, witn flaeh. 
ing eyes and commanding voice, the seamau 
turned ashy pale, and drew his shottldera togeth- 
er like a cat preparing to defend her life. 

** I plan to destroy a vessel, sir I You never 
heard me say such a word ; and don't you hint 
such a thing in the ship, or yon will get yourself 
into troub'le.*" 

** That depends on vou.'* 
"Howso, cir?" 
•* I have long suspected you." 
** You need not tell me that, sir." 
" But I have notcommnnicated my suspicions. 
And now that they are certainties, I come first 
to you. In one word, will you forego your in- 
tention, since it is found out ?" 

** How can I forego what never was in my 
head?" said Wylie. "Cast away the ship! 
Why, there's no land within two thousand miles. 
Founder a vessel in the Pacific ! Do you think 
my life is not as sweet to me as yours is to you ?" 
Wylie eyed him keenly to see the efiectof these 
words, and, by a puzzled expression that came 
over his face, saw at once he had assumed a 
more exact knowledge than he really possersed. 
Hazel replied that he had said. nothing about 
foundering the ship ; but there were many ways 
of destroying one. '* For instance," said he, ** 1 
know how the Keptnne was destroyed, — and so 
do yon : how the Rose and the Antelope were 
cast away, — and so do you." 

At this enumeration, Wylie lost his color and 
Felf-pbssession for a moment ; he saw Hazel had 
been listening. Hazel followed up Ids blow. 
"Promise mo now, by all you hold sacred, to 
forego this villainy, and I hold my tongue. At- 
tempt to defy mo, or to throw dust in my eyes, 
and I go instantly among the crew, and denounce 
both you and Hudson to them." 

"Good heavens!" cried Wylie, in unfeigned 
terror. "Why, the men would mutiny on tho 
spot." 

"I can't help that," said Hazel firmly; and 
took a step towards the door. 

* ' Stop a bit, '* said the mate. ' ' Don't be in such 
a nation hurry : for, if you do, it will be bad for 
me, but worse for you." The above was said so 
gravely, and -with such evident sincerity, that 
Mr. Hazel was struck, and showed it. Wylic 
followed up that trifling advantage. "Sit down 
a minute, sir, if you please, and listen to me. 
You never saw a mutiny on board ship, I'll he 
bound. It is a worse thing than any gale that< 
ever blew : begins ^lir en<High, son^etimes ; but 
how does it end ? In breaking into the spirit* 
room, and drinking 16 madness, plundering the 
ship,' ravishing the women, and cutting a throat 
or so for certain. You don't'seem so fond of the 
picture as vou w.ift of the idea: And theii they 
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might turn a dauf I'ar to yuu after all. Ship is 
well foand in all stores ; {»rorisioiift served out 
freely ; men in good hamor ; and I have got 
their ear. And now Til tell yon. why it won*t 
Knit your little game to blacken roe to the crew, 
upon the bare chance cf a mutiny." Hepatfsed 
f«>r a moment, then resumed in a lower tone, and 
revealed himself the extrordlnary man he was. 

'* You see, sir," said he, " when a man is veiy 
ready to suspect me, I always suspect him. Now 
yon was uncommon ready to suspect me. You 
didn't wait till yon came on board ; you began 
the game ashore. Oh, what, that makes you 
open one eye, does it? You thought I didn't 
know you again. Knew you, my man, the mo- 
ment you came aboard. I never forget a face ; 
and disguises don't pass on me." 

It was now Hazel's turn to look anxious and 
discomposed. 

''So, then, the moment I saw you suspected 
me I was down upon you. Well, you coine aboard 
under false colors. We didn't want a chap like 
you in the ship ; but you would come. ' What 
is the bloke after?' says I, and watches. Yon 
was so intent suspecting me of this, that, and 
t'other, that you unguarded yourself, and that is 
common too. I'm blowcd if it isn't the lady you 
are after. With all my heart : only she might 
do better, and I don't see how she could do worse, 
unless she went to Old Nick for a mate. Now, 
ril tell you what it is, my man. I've been in 
trouble myself, and don't want to be hard on a 
poor devil, just because he sails under an alias, 
and lies as near the wind as he can, to weathe^r 
on the beaks and the bobbies. Bat one good turn 
deserves another : keep your dirty suspicions to 
yourself^ for if you dare to open your lips to the 
men, in five minutes, or less than th^» you shall 
be in irons, and confined to your cabin ; and 
we'll put you ashore at the first port that flies the 
British flag, and hand you over to the authorities, 
till one of her Majesty's cruisers sends in a boat 
for you." 

At this threat Mr. Kazel hung his head in con- 
fusion and dismay. 

'' Come, get out of my cabin, Parson Alias," 
shouted the mate ; ''and belay your foul tongue 
in this ship, and don't make an enemy of Joe 
Wylic, a man that will eat you up else, and spit 
you out again, and never brag. Sheer off, I sny, 
and be d— -d to you." 

Mr. Hazel, with a pale face and sick heart, 
locked aghast at this dangerous man, .who could 
be foz or tiger, as the .occasion demanded. 

Surprised, alarmed, outwitted, and out-men- 
aced, he retired with disordered eountenanceand 
uneven steps, and hid himself in his own cabin. 

The more he weighed the whole situation, the 
more clearly did .he see that he was utterly pow- 
erless iii the kands of Wylie. 

A akipper is an emjferor ; and Hudson had 
the power to iron him, and set him on shore at 
the nearest port. The right to do it was anoth- 
er matter ; bat evea on that head Wylie could 
furnish a plausible exeuse for the act Betribu- 
tion, if it came at all, would not be severe, and 
would be three or four years coming : and who 
fears it much, when it is so dilatory, and so 
weak, and so doubtful into the bargain ? 

He succumbed in silence for two days; and 
then, in spite of Wy lie's threat, he made one 
limid attempt to approach the subject with 



Welch and Cooper, but a SHilor came up instant, 
ly, and sent them forward to reef toprtaiU. And, 
whenever he tried to enter into conversation with 
the pair, some sailor or other was sure to come 
up and listen. 

Then he saw that he was spotted ; or, as we 
say nowadays, picketed. 

He was at his wits* end. 

He tried his last throw. He wrote a few 
lines to Miss Bolleston, requesting an interview. 
Aware of the difiiculties he had to encounter 
here, he stilled his heart by main force, and wrote 
in terms carefully measured. He begged her to 
believe he had no design to intrude upon her, 
without absolute necessity, and for her own good. 
Respect for her own wishes forbade this, and 
also his self-respect. 

" But," said he, "I have made a terrible dis< 
covery. The mate and the captain certainly in- 
tend to cast away this ship. No doubt they will 
try and not sacrifice their own lives and ours ; 
but risk them they must, in the very nature of 
things. Before troubling you, I have tried all I 
could, in the way of persuasion and menace; 
but am defeated. So now it rests with you. 
You, alone, can save us all. I will tell you how, 
if you will restrain your repugnance, and accord 
me a short interview. Need I say that no other 
subject shall be introduced by me ? In England, 
should we ever reach it, I may perhaps try to 
take measures to regain your good opinion ; but 
here, I am aware, that is impossible ; and I shall 
make no attempt in that direction, upon my 
honor." 

To this came a prompt and feminine replvjt^ 

" The ship is his. The captain and mate ^^re 
able men, appointed by him. Your suspicion^' 
of these poor men are calumnies, and of a piece 
with your other monstrous slanders. 

" I really must insist on your holding no fur- 
ther communications of any sort with one to 
whom your character is revealed and odious. 

"H. R." 

This letter benumbed his heart at firat. A 
letter ? It was a blow ; a blow from her he 
loved, and sb^ hated him I 

His long>suffering love gave way at last. What 
folly and cruelty combined ! He could no long- 
er make allowances for the spito of a woman 
whose lover had been tradnceo. [.(age and de- 
spair seized him ; he bit his naiU« and tore his 
hair with fury ; and prayed Heaven to help him 
hate her as she deserved, " the blind, insolent 
idiot!" Yes, these bitter words actually came 
out of his mouth, in a torrent of fury. 

But to note down all he said in his ra^e, 
would be useless ; and might mislead, for this 
was a gust of fury ; and, while it lasted, the long- 
suffering man was no longer himself. 

As a proof how little this state of mind was 
natural to him, it stirred up all the bile in his 
body, and brought on a severe attack of yellow 
jaundice, accompanied by the settled dejection 
that marks that disorder. 

Meantime the Proserpine fflidcd on, with a 
fair wind, and a contented crew. She was well 
foand in stores ; and they wers served out un- 
grudgingly. 

Every face on board beamed with jollity, ex- 
cept poor Hazel's. He crept aDOut, yellow aj> s 
guinea ; a very scarecrow. 
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The sargeon, a humane man, urged hfan to 
drink sherry, and take strong exercise. 

Bat persons afflicted with that distressing' mal- 
ady Are obstinately set against those things which 
tend to cure it ; this is a featare of the disease. 
Mr. Haxel was no exception. And then his 
heart had received so many blows, it had no pow- 
er left to resist the depressing effect of his disor- 
der. He took no exercise ; he ate little food. He 
lay, listless and dejected, about the deck, and let 
disease do what it pleased with him. 

The snrgeon shook his head, and told Hudson 
the parson was booked. 

*' Anid good riddance of bad rubbish !" was 
that worthy's gracious comment. 

The ship now encountered an adverse gale, 
and, for three whole days, was under close-reef- 
ed topsails; she was iklwa}'s a wet ship nnder 
stress of weather ; and. she took in a good deal 
of water on this occasion. On the fourth day it 
fell calm, and Captain Hudson, having examin- 
ed the well, and found three feet of water, order- 
ed the men to the pumps. 

After working through one watch, the well 
wns sounded again, and the water was so much 
reduced that the gangs were taken otf ; and the 
ship being now becalmed, and the weather love- 
ly, the men were allowed to dance upon deck to 
the boatswain's fiddle. 

While this pastime went on, the sun, large and 
red, reached the horizon, and diffused a roseate 
light over the rnitire ocean. 

Not one of the cnrrent descriptions of heaven 
approached the actual grandeur and beauty of 
Trie blue sky, flecked with ruby and gold, and its 
liquid mirror that lay below, calm, dimpled, and 
glorified by that translucent rosy tint. 

While the eye was yet charmed with this en- 
chanting bridal of the sea and sky, and the ear 
amused with the merry fiddle and the nimble 
feet, that tapped the sounding deck s6 deftly at 
every note. Cooper, who had been sonnding the 
well, ran forward all of a sodden, and fltmg a 
thunderbolt in the midst. 

•*ALEAKr 



CHAPTER X. 

Tke fiddle ended in mid-tune, and the men 
^owded aft with anxious faces. 

The captain sounded the well, and found throe 
feet and a half water in it. He ordered all hands 
to the pumps. 

They turned to with a good heart, and pump- 
ed, watch and watch, till daybreak. 

Their exertions counteracted the leak, but did 
no more ; the water in the well was neither more 
nor less, perceptibly. 

This was a relief to their minds, so far ; but 
^be situation was a very serious one. Suppose 
foul weather should come, and the vessel ship 
water from above as welt I 

Kow all those who were not on the pnmps set 
to work to find out the leak and stop it if possi- 
ble. With candles in their hands, they crept 
tbont the ribs of the ship, narrowly inspecting 
every comer, and applying their ears to every 
suspected place, if haply they might hear the 
^ftter commg in. The place where Hazel had 
found Wylie at work was examined, along with 
the rest; bnt neither there nor anywhere else 



could the leak be discovered. Yet the water was 
still coming in, and required unremitting labor 
to keep it under. It was then suggested by 
Wylie, and the opinion gradually gained ground, 
that some of the seams had opened in the late 
gale, and were, letting in the water by small but 
nnmerons apertures. 

Faces began to look clondy ; and Hazel, throw, 
ing off his lethargy, took his spell at the main 
pump with the rest. 

When his gang was relieved he went away, 
bathed in perspiration, and, leaning over the 
well, sounded it^ 

While thus employed, the mate came behind 
him, with his cat-like step, and said, " See what 
has come on us by your ibrebodings ! It is tlie 
nnluckiest thing in the world to talk about los- 
ing a ship when she is at sea'* 

**' You are a more dangerous man on Iward a 
ship than I am," was Hazel's prompt reply. 

The well gave an increase of three inches. 

Mr. Hazel now showed excellent qualities. 
He worked like a horse; and, finding the mate 
skulking, he reproached him before the men, 
and, stripping himself naked to the waist, invited 
him to do a man's duty. The mate thus chal- 
lenged, complied with a scowl. 

They labored for their lives, and the quantity 
of water they discharged from the ship was as- 
tonishing ; not less than a hundred and ten tona 
every hour. 

They gained upon the leak^-only two inches, 
but, in the struggle foe life, this was an immense 
victory.. It was the turn of the tide. 

A slight breeze sprung up from the south-west, 
and the captain ordered the men from the buck- 
ets to make all sail on the ship, the pumps still 
going. 

When this was done, he altered tlie ship's 
coarse, ahd put her right ^ore the wind, steer- 
ing for the island of Juan Fernandez, distant 
eleven hnndred miles or thereabouts. 

Probably it was the best thing he could do, in 
that awful waste of water. But its effect on the 
seamen was bad. It was like giving in. They got 
a little disheartened and finrried ; and the cold, 
passionless water seized the advantage. It is 
possible, too, that the motion of the ship through 
the sea aided the leak. 

The Proserpine glided through the water all 
night, like some terror-stricken creature, and the 
incessant pnmps seemed to be her poor heart, 
beating loud with breathless fear. 

At daybreak she had gone a hundred and 
twenty miles. Bnt this was balanced by a new 
and alarming featare. The water from the pnmps 
no longer came up pure, but mixed with what 
appeared to be blood. 

This got redder and redder, and struck terror 
into the more superstitions of the crew. 

Even Cooper, whose heart was stout, leaned 
over the bulwarks, and eyed the red stream, 
gashing into the sea from the lee scuppers, and 
said aloud, << Ay, bleed to death, ye bitch. We 
sha'n't be long behind ye." 

Hazel inquired, and found the ship bad a 
qnantxty of dye-wood among her cargo: .he told 
the men this, and tried to keep up their hearts 
by his words and his example. 

He succeeded with some; but others shook 
their heads. And by-and-by even while he waa 
working double tides for them a9 ^^U as for him- 
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his face!" And there were sinister glnQces to He{^l hold of W«lch, and toldliim to be sore 
match. ' and see there iros plenty of spare canras m 

He told this witli some alarm to Welch and board, and sailing needles, aclasors, oio. i iil» 

Cooper. Tbej promised to stand b; hint ; and three bags of bUcait, and, abore all, a cask ui 

Welch Cold him it was all (he mate's doings ; be tvaler. 

bad gone among the men and pcdsoned them. He himself n 



almoBl ceased to bleodj 
, or iToriie, small fragt 
■es came np with the w 



Then to his own cabin, to fill his earpet- 

of bag. There was little time to spare ; the iihi]< 

and the men abandoninK 






IT penetrated. 

preat fati^e, began Co demor- 

Tho pamps and bndcets were 

Tas no lonf^r with the uniform 

ind hopeful men. Some ituck 

' work, bnt others got flurried, 

3 thing to another. Now and 

Id stop, and bnrst ont erring ; 

llion 10 work again in a desperate wnj. One 

or two logt heart altogether, and had to be drir- 

on. Finally, one or cwo Baccambed nnder the 

unremitting labor. Despair crept over othen: 

their features began to change, so macb so that 

several countenances were bardlj recogniiable, 

and each looking in the other's cronblcd ftuM, 

saw his own fate pictured there. 

Six feet water in the hold! 

The captain, who had been sober beyond Iuh 

time, now got dead drnnk. 

The mate took the command. On hearing 
this, Welch and Cooper lefl the pumps. Wylio 
ordered them back. Thny rofaied, and coolly 
lighted their pipes, A violent altercation took 
place, which was broogbc to a close by Welch. 

"It is no use pnmpinj; the ship," said he. 
*'She is doomed. D'ye chink we are blind, my 
mate and me? You got the long-boat ready For 
jourself before ever the leak was apnmg. Now 
get the cntter ready for my mate and me." 

At >these simple words Wylia lost color, and 
walked aftwichonl a word. 
. Next day there were seven feet water in the 
bold, and qnanCities of bread coming nptbroogh 
the pnmps. 

Wylie ordered the men from the pnmpsto tho 
boats. The jolly-boat was proriiioned and low- 
ered. While she was lowing astern the cutter 
WM prepared, and the ship left to All. 

All this time Miss Kolleaton had been kept in 
the dark, not as to the danger, but us to its extent. 
Qreat was her surprise when Mr. Hntel entered 
her cabin, and cost an IneSable look of pity on 

She looked up sDrpriscd, and then angry. 
"How dareyoo?" she began. 

He wared his hand in a sorrowful bat com- 
manding way. " Oh, this is no time for prejn- 
dice or temper. The shipissinking: wearego- 
ing into che boata. Pray make preparations. 
Hero ia a list I have written of the Chings yon 
ought to take ; we may be weeks " " ' 
open boat." 

Then, seeing her dumtbunded, ho cnngbt np 
her carpet-bag, and threw her work-box ii 

fi>r a beginning. He then laid hands npon 

of her preserred meals and raarmalnde, and 
carried them off to hia own cabin. 

Uis mind then flew Uick to his resdins, and 



V sbowed how deep- her. He flung the things into hia bag, fastened 



id locked it, scrapped np his blankets for lici 
nse, flnng on his paa-jackec, and toraed the han- 
dle of bis door to run ont. 

The door did not open I 

Ho poshed it. It did not yield ! 

He rushed at it. It was fast I 

He ntCered a cry of rage, and flung himself s> 

Horror ! Ic was immovable ! 



CHAPTER XI. 
Tub fearful, the sickening truth burst o 






awful aigniflcance. 

Some miscieant or madman bad locked the 
door, and so fastened him to the sinking ship,* si | 
a lime when, in the bustle, the alarm, the selfiBh- | 
ness, all wonld be apt to forget him, and lertr. i 
him to bis death. ■ "■ ' 

He tried the door in every way, he hammered { 
nt tc j he shoaced, he raged, be screamed. In I 
vain. Unfortunately the door of this cabin wai , 
of very nnnsoal strength and thickness. { 

Then he took up one of those great angera he ' 
bad foimd in tbe mate's cabin, and bored a hole 
in the door; through this hole he flred his pistol, 
and then screamed for help. "I am shut npin 
the cabin. I shall be drowned. Oh, for Christ's 
Bake save me ', save me I'' and a cold swMt of 
terror poared down bis whole bodv. 

What is that ? 

Tho Boft rastlo of a woman's drc»9. 

Oh, how he thanked God for ihnt music, and 
tlie hope it gave bim I 

Ic cornea towards him ; it stops, the key is 
tnrned, thedresa rustles away, swift as a winged 
bird ; ho dashes at the door ; it flies open. 

Nobody was near. He recovered hu conrage 
in part, fttched ont his bag and his tools, and 
ran across totheElarboardside. There he fonnd 
the captain lowering Hiaa RolleBton, with due 
care, into the cotter, and the yonng lady crying ; 
not at being nhipwrecked, if yon please, but at 
being deserted by her maid. Jane Holt, nt this 
trying moment, had deserted ber miatrees for her 
husband. This was natural; but, as ia Che rule 
with persons of tliat class, she bad done this in 
the aillieat and cruellest way. Had ahe eivcu 
half an hoar's notico of her intention, Donovan 
might have been on board the cutter with ber 
and her miatieBi. But no ; being a liar and a 
fool, she most hide her hoiliand to the last mo- 
ment, and then dercrt her mistress. Tho cap- 
tun, then, waa comfbrCing Miss Bolleston; and 
tellinjt her she should hare her tnaid with her 
eventually, when Hatcl came. Ho handed donn 
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his own bag, and threw the blankets into the 
stern-sheets. Then went down himself, and sat 
on the midship-thwart. 

*' Shore ofT/' said the captain ; and thej fell 
astern. 

But Cooper, with a boat-hook, hooked on to 
the long-boat ; and the dying ship towed them 
both. 

Five minntes more elapsed, and the captain 
did not come down, so Wylie bailed him. 

There was no answer. Hudson had gone into 
the mate's cabin. Wylie waited a minnte, then 
bailed again. ** Hy ! on deck there !'* 

'* Hnllo I" cried the captain, at last. 

** Why didn't you come in the cutter ?" 

The captain crossed his arms, and leaned over 
the stem. 

" Don't you know that Hiram Hudson is al- 
ways the last to leave a sinking ship ?" 

"Well, you are the last," said Wylie. " So^ 
now come on board the long-boat at. once. I 
dare not tow in her wake much longer, to be 
sucked in when she goes down." 

** Come on board your craft and desert my 
own?** said Hudson, disdainfully. "Know my 
duty to m* employers better." 

These words alarmed the mate. " Curse it 
all r* he cried ; *' the fool has been and got some 
more rum. Fifty guineas to the man that will 
thin up the tow-rope, and throw that madman 
into the sea; then we can pick him np. He 
swims like a cork." 

A sailor instantly darted forward to the r 
But, unfortunately, Hudson heard this prop 
and it enraged him. He got to his cutlass. W)ltt 
tailor drew the boat under the ship's stern,^^t^ 
the drunken skipper flourished his cutlass furioosr 
ly over his head. " Board me ! ye pirates ! the 
first that lays a finger on my bulwarks, off goes 
his hand at the wrist. " Suiting the action to the 
word, ho hacked at the totv-rope so vigorously 
that it gave way, and the boats fell astern. 

Helen RoUeston uttered a shriek of dismay 
and pity. " Oh, save him !'* she cried. 

"Make sail !*' cried Cooper; and, in a few 
seconds, they got all her canvas set upon the 
cutter. 

It seemed a hopeless chase for these shells to 
sail after that dying monster with her cloud of 
canvas all drawing, alow and aloft. 

" But it did not prm'e so. The gentle breeze 
was an advantage to light craft, and the dying 
Proserpine was full of water, and could only 
crawl. 

After a few moments of great anxiety, the boats 
crept up, the cutter on her port, and the long- 
boat on her starboard quarter. 

Wylie ran forward, and, hailing Hudson, im- 
plored him, in the fnendliest tones, to give him- 
self a chance. Then tried him by his vanity, 
"Come and command the boats, old fellow. 
How can we navigate them on the JPacific with- 
out yqu f* 

Hudson was now leaning over the taifrail ut- 
terly drunk. He made no reply to the mate, 
but merely waved his cutlass feebly in one hand, 
and his bottle in the other, and gurgled out, 
** Duty to m' employers.*' 

Then Cooper, without a word, douUe-reefed 
the cutter's mainsail, and told Welch to keep as 
close to the ship's quarter as he dare. Wylie 
instinctively did the same, nnd the three craft 



crawled on in solemn and deadly silence for 
nearly twenty minutes. 

The wounded ship seemed to receive a death- 
blow. She stopped dead, and shook. 

The next moment she pitched gently forward, 
and her bows went under the water, while hei 
after-part rose into the air, and revealed to those 
in the cutter two splintered holes in her run just 
below the water-line. 

The next moment her stem settled down ; the 
sea yawned horribly, the great waves of her own 
making rushed over her upper deck, and the lof- 
ty masts and sails, remaining erect, went down 
with sad marje^y.into the deep : and nothing re- 
mained bat the bubbling and foaming of the vo- 
racious water,- that had swallowed up the good 
ship and her cargo, and her drunken master. 

All stood up in tiie boats, ready to save him. 
But either his cutlass sunk him, or the suction 
of so great a body draw him down. He vas 
seen nc^ more in this world. 

A loud sigh broke from every living bosom 
that witnessed that terrible catastrophe. 

It was beyond words : and none were uttered, 
except by Cooper, who spoke so seldom; yet 
now three words of terrible import burst from 
him, and, uttered in his loud, deep voice, rang 
like the sunk ship's knell over the still bubbling 
water — 

** ScurjuED— -BT God !" 
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"Houo. your tongue,". Said Welch, with an 
eoth. 

' Mr; Hazel lodked at Miss Rollcston, and she 
at himi "It.wliB ft momentary glance, and her 
eyes sank directly, and filled with patient fears. 

For the first few minutes after the Proserpine 
went down, the 8urviv<»*s sat benumbed, as if 
awaiting thjeir turn to be ingulfed. 

They seemed so little, and the Proserpine so 
big ; yet she was swaHowed before their eyes, 
like a crumb. They lost, for a few moments, all 
idea of escaping. 

But, true it is, that, "while there*s life there's 
hope :" and, as soon as their hearts began to 
beat again, their eyes roved round the horizon, 
and their elastic minds recoiled against dcFpair. 

This was rendered easier by the wonderful 
beauty of the weather. There were men there 
who had got down from a sinking ship, into boats 
heaving and tossing against her side in a gale of 
wind, and yet been saved : and here all was calm 
and delightful. To be sure, in those other ship- 
wrecks land had. been near, and their greatest 
peril was over when once the boats got clear of 
the distressed ship without capsizing. Here was 
no immediate peril ; but certain death menaced 
them at an .uncertain distance. 

Their situation was briefly this. Should it 
come on to blow a gale, these open boats, small 
nnd loaded, could not hope to live. Therefore 
they had two chances for life, and no more: 
they must either make land — or be picked up 
at sear— before the weather changed. 

But how ? The nearest known land was the 
group of islands called Juan Fernandez, and 
they lay somewhere to leeward ; but distant at 
least nine hundred miles ; and should they pro- 
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fer the other chance, then they most beat three 
hundred miles and more to windward ; for Hod- 
son underrating the leak, as is supposed, had run 
the Proserpine fully that distaneeont of the. track 
of trade. 

Now the ocean is a hi^hway-^ia law ; bat, in 
fact, it contains a few highways, and millions 
of byways $ and, once a cockle*>8beU gets into 
those byways, small indeed is its chance of being 
seen and picked up by any soa-going vesseL 

Wylie, who was leading, lowered his sail, and 
hesitated between the two courses we hare indi- 
cated, fiowever, on the cntter coming up with 
him, he ordered Cooper to keep her bead north- 
east, and so run all nigbt. He then made all the 
sail he could in the same direction, and soon out- 
sailed the cntter. When the sun went down, 
he was about a mile ahead of her. 

Just before sunset, Mr. Hazel made a dis- 
covery that annoyed him very rnuch^ He found 
that Welch had put only one bag of biscuit, a 
ham, a keg of spirits, and a small barrel of wa- 
ter, on board the cutter. 

He remonstrated with him sharply. Welch 
replied that it was all right: the cuttier being 
small, he had put the rest of her provisions on 
board the long-boat. 

*' On board the long-boat !" said Hasel, with 
a look of wonder. ** You have actually made 
oarlives depend upon that scoundrel Wylie again. 
You deserve to bo flung into the sea. Yon have 
no forethought yourself; yet you will not bo 
guided by those that have it." 

Welch hung his bead a little at these reproach- 
es. However, he replied, rather sullenly, that 
it was only for one night ; they could signal the 
long-boat in the morning, and get the other bags, 
and the cask, out of her. But Mr. Hazel was not 
to be appeased. *^ The morning ! Why, she sails 
three feet to onr two. How do you know ho 
won't run away from us ? I never expect to get 
within ten miles of him again*. We know him ; 
and he knows we know him.'* 

Cooper got up, and patted Mr Hazel on the 
shoulder, soothingly. ** Boat-hook aft," said 
he to Welch. 

He then, by an ingenious use of the boat-hook 
and some of the spare canvas, contrived to set 
out a studding-sail on : the other side of the 
mast. 

Hazel thanked him warmly. *^ Bat oh. Coop- 
er I Cooper I'* said he, " I'd give all I had in the 
world if that bread and water were op board the 
cutter instead of the long-boat. *' 

The ciitter had now two wings, instead of 
one; the water bubbling loud under her bows 
marked her increased speed ; and all fear of being 
greatly outsailed by her consort be^an to subside. 

A slight sea-fret came on, and obscured the 
sea in part ; but they had a good lantern and 
compass, and steered the course exactly, all 
night, according to Wylie's orders, changing 
the helmsman every four hours. 

Mr. Hazel, without a word, put a rug round 
Miss Rollcston*6 shoulders, and another round 
her feet. 

" Oh, not both« sir, please,** said she. 

'* Am I to be disobeyed by every body ?'* said 
he. 

Then she submitted in silence, and in a certain 
obsequious way that was qaite new, and well cal- 
culated to disarm anger. 



Sooner or later, all slept^ except the helms- 
man. 

At daybreak, Mr. Hazel was wakened by « 
loud hnU from a' man in the bows. 

All the sleepers started up. 

*' Long-boat not in sight V* 

It was too true. The ocean was blank ; not a 
sail, large or amall, in sight. 

Many voices spoke at once^ < . 

** He has carried on till he has capsized her.*' 

'* He has ^ven us the slip.** 

Unwilling to believe so great a calamity, every 
eye peered and stared all over the sea. In vain. 
Not a streak that could be a beat*s huU, not a 
speck that could be a sail. 

The little cutter was alone upon the ocean. 
Alone, with scarcely two days* provisions, nine 
hundred miles from land, and four hundred milci 
to leeward of the nearest sea-road. 

Haze], seeing his worst forebodings realized, 
sat down in moody, bitter, atid boding silence. 

Of the other men some raged and cacsed. 
Some wept aloud. 

The lady, more patient, put her hands togeth- 
er, and prayed to Him who made the sea and 
all that therein is. Yet her case was the cruel- 
lestrf For she was by nature -more timid thaa 
the men, yet she must share their deaperate 
peril. And then to be alone with all these men, 
and one ef thetai had told her be loved her^ and 
hated the man she was betrothed to I Shame 
tortured this delicate creature, as well as fear. 
Happy for her, that of late, and only of lato, she 
had learned to pray in earnest. ** Qui {Mraeari 
novit, premi potest, non potest opprimi.** 

It was now a race between starvation and 
drowning, and either way death stared them io 
the face. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The long-boat was, at this moment, a handred 
miles to windward of the cutter. 

The fact is, that Wylie, the evening before, 
had been secretly perplexed as to the best course. 
He had decided to run fer *the island ; but he 
was not eaiy under his own decision; and at 
night he got more and more discontented with it 
Finally, at nine o*clock, p.m., he suddenly gave 
the order to luff, and tack : and by daybresiL he 
was v6ry near the place where the Proserpine went 
down : whereas the cutter, having run before the 
>vind all night was, at least, a hundred miles to 
leeward of him. 

Not to deceive the reader, or let him, for a mo- 
ment, think we do business in monsters, we 
will weigh this act of Wylie's justly. 

It was just a piece of iron egotism. He pre^ 
ferred, for himself, the chance of being picked 
up by a vessel. He thought it was about a hair's 
breadth better than running for an island, as to 
whose bearing he was not very clear, after all. 

But he was not^mr< be was taking the best or 
tofest course. The cutter might be saved, after 
all, and the long-boat lost. 

Meantime he was not sorry of an excuse to 
shake off the cutter. She contained one man at 
least who knew he had scuttled the Proserpine ; 
and therefore it was all-important to him to |»et 
to London before her, and receive the three 
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thonsaad pounds vrhicli was to be his rownrd for 
that abominable act. 

But the way to get to London before Mr. Ha- 
zel, or else to the bottom of the Pacific before 
him, was to get back into the sea-road, at all 
hazards. 

He was not aware that the eutter's water and 
biscuit were on board his boat ; nor did he discor- 
er this till noon next day. And, on making this 
fearful discovery, he sliowed himself hnman ; he 
cried out, with an oath , * * What have I done f I 
have damned myself to all eternity V* 

He then ordered the boat to be pat before the 
wind again ; but the men scowled, and not one 
stirred a finger; and he saw the futility of this, 
and did not persist ; but groaned aloud ; and 
then sat, staring wildly ; finally, like a true sail- 
or, he got to the rum, and stupefied hi$ agitated 
conscience for a time. 

While ho lay drank at the bottom of the boat, 
his sailors carried out his last instructions, beat- 
ing southward right in the wind's eye. 

Five days they beat to windward, and never 
saw a sail. Then it fell a dead calm ; and so 
remained for three days more. 

The men began to suffer greatly from cramps, 
owing to their number and confined position. 
During the calm, they rowed all day, and with 
this, and a light westerly breeze that sprung op, 
they got into the sea-road again: but, having 
now sailed three hundred and fifly miles to the 
floathward, they found a great change in the 
temperature : the nights were so cold that they 
were fain to huddle together, to keep a little 
warmth in their bodies. 

On the fifteenth day of their voyage it began 
to rain and blow, and then they were never a 
whole minute out of peril. Hand fiorever on 
the sheet, eye on the waves, to ease her at the 
right moment : and, with all this care, the spray 
eternally flying half-way over her roast, and 
often a body of water making a clean breach 
over her, and the men bailing night and day 
with their very hats^ or she could not have lived 
an hour. 

Al last, when they were almost dead with 
wet, cold; fatigue, and danger, a vessel came in 
sight, and crept slowly up, about two miles to 
windward of the distressed boat With the 
heave of the waters they oonld see little more 
than her sails ; but they ran up a bright ban- 
danna handkerchief to their mast-head; and 
the ship made them out. She hoisted Dutch 
colors, and — continued her course. - 

Then the poor abandoned creatnres wept, and 
raved, and cursed, in their frenzy, glaring after 
chat cruel, shameless man, who' could do such 
an act, yet hoist a color, and show of what na- 
tion he was the native— and the disgrace. 

But one of them snid not a word. This was 
Wylie. He sat shivering, and remembered how 
he* had abandoned the cutter, and all on board. 
Loud sighs broke from his laboring breast ; but 
not a word. Yet one word was e\%r present to 
his mind; and seemed written in fire on the 
night of clouds, and howled in his ears by the 
wind, — Retribution! 

And now came a dirty night-— to men on 
ships; a fearful night to men in boats. The 
sky black, the sea on fire with crested billows, 
that broke over them every minute ; their light 
was washed out ; their provisions drenched and 



spoiled; bail as they would, the boat was al- 
ways filling. Up to their knees in water ; cold 
as ice, blinded with £pray, deafened with ix>ar- 
ing billows, they tossed and tumbled in a fiery 
foaming hell of waters, and still, though despair- 
ing, clung to their lives, and bailed with their 
hats unceasingly. 

Day broke, and the first sight it revealed to 
them was a brig to windward staggering alonir, 
and ]Mtehing under close-reefed topsails. 
. They started np, and waved their hats, and 
cried aloud. But the wind carried. their voiceti 
to leeward, and the brig staggered on. 

They ran op their little signal of distress ; 
but still the ship staggered on. 

Then the miserable men shook hands all 
round, and gave themselves lap fur lost. 

But at this moment the 'brig hoisted a vivid 
flag all stripes and stars, and altered her course 
a point or two. 

She crossed -the boat*s track a mile ahead, 
and her people looked over the bulwarks, and 
waved their hats to encourage those tossed and 
desperate men. 

Having thns given them tlie weather-gage, 
the brig hove to for them. 

They ran down to her, and crept nnder her 
lee ; down came ropes to them, held by friendly 
haiKis, and friendly faces shone down i^t them ; 
eager grasps seized each as he went up the ship's 
side, and so, in a very short time, they sent the 
woman up, and the rest being all sailors, and 
clever as ^cats, they were safe on - board the 
whaling-brig Maria, Captain Slocum, of Nan- 
tucket, U. S. 

Their log, compass, and instruments were 
also saved. 

. The boat was cast adrift, and was. soon after 
seen bottom upward on the crest of a wave. 

The good Samaritan in command of the 
Maria supplied them with .dry clothes out of the 
ship's storos^'good food, and medical attendance, 
which was much needed, their legs and feet 
being in a deplorable condition, and their own 
surgeon crippled. 

A southeasterly gale induced the American 
skipper to give Cape Horn a wide berth, and 
the Maria soon found herself three degrees 
south of that perilous coast There she en- 
countered field-ice. In this labyrinth they 
dodged and worried for eighteen days, until a 
sudden chop in the wind gave the captain a 
chance, of which he promptly availed himself; 
and in forty hours they sighted Terra del 
Fuego. 

During this time, the rescued crew, having 
recovered from the effects of their hardships, 
fell into the work of the ship, and took their 
turns with the Yankee seamen. The brig was 
short-handed ; but now trimmed and handled 
by a full crew and the Proserpine's men, who 
were first-class seamen, and worked with a will, 
becanse work was no longer a duty, she exhib- 
ited a speed the captain had almost forgotten 
was in the craft Now speed at sea means 
economy, for every day added to a voyage is so 
much off the profits. Slocum was part owner 
of the vessel, and shrewdly alive to the value of 
the seamen. When about three hnndred miles 
south of Buenos Ayres, Wylie proposed that they 
should be landed there, from whence they might 
be transshipped to a vessel bound for home. 
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This WAS objected to by Slocum, on tbe 
l^round tbat by snch a deviation from bis coarse, 
he must lose taree days, and the port-does at 
Buenos Ayres were heavy. 

Wylie undertook that the honse of Wardlaw 
and Son should indemnify the brig for all .ex- 
penses and losses incurred. 

Still the American hesitated ; at last he hon- 
estly told Wylie he wished to keep the men; 
ho liked them, they liked him. He had sounded 
them, and they had no objection to join his shipj 
and sign articles for a three years' whaling voy- 
age, provided they did not thereby forfeit the 
wages to which they would be entitled on 
reaching Liverpool Wylie went forward and 
asked the men if they would take service with 
the Yankee captain. All but threo expressed 
their desire to do so; these* three bad families 
in England, and refused. The mate gave the 
others a release, and an order on Wardlaw and 
Co., for their fnll wages for the voyage; then 
they signed articles with Captain Slocum, and 
entered the American Mercantile Jfavy. 

Two days after this they sighted the high 
lands at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata at 
10 P.K., and lay to for a pilot. After three 
hours' delay they were boarded by a pilot-boat, 
and then began to creep into the port The 
night was very dark, and a thin white fog lay on 
the water. 

Wylie was »tting on the taffrail, and convers- 
ing with Slocum, when- tbe lookout, forward 
sung out, '*Sail ho!'* 

Another voice almost simultaneously yelled 
out of the fog, **Port your helm !" 
P Suddenly out of the mist, and close aboard 
the Maria appeared the hull and canvas of a 
large ship. The brig was crossing her course, 
and her great bowsprit barely missed the brig's 
mainsail. It stood for a moment over; Wy lie's 
head. He looked up, and there was the figure- 
head of the ship looming almost within his 
reach. It was a colossal green woman; one 
arm extended grasped a golden harp, the other 
was pressed to her head in the Attitude- of hold- 
ing back her wild and flowing hair. The face 
seemed to glare down upon the two men : in an- 
other moment the monster, gliding on, just 
missing the bng, was lost in the fog. 

*^ That was a narrow squeak," said Slocum. 

Wylie made no answer, but looked ittto the 
dafkness after the vessel. 

He had recognized her figure-head. 

It was tlio Shannon! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Bbpore the Maria sailed again, with the men 
who formed a part of Wylie's crew, he made 
them sign a declaration before the English Con- 
sul at Buenos Ayres. This document set forth 
the manner in which the Proserpine foundered ; 
it was artfully made up of facts enough to de- 
ceive a careless listener ; but, when Wylie read 
it over to them, he slurred over certain parts, 
wfiich he took care, also, to express in language 
above the comprehension of such. men. Of 
<;oiirse ibey assented eagerly to what they did 
not iinderst And, nnd signed the statement consci- 
cntiouiilv. 



-. So Wylie and his three men were shipped on 
board the Boadicea, bound for Liverpool, in Old 
England, while the others sailed with Captain 
Slocum for Nantucket, in New England. 

The Boadicea was a clipper laden with hides 
and a n^cellaneous cargo. For seventeen days 
she flew before a southerly gale, being on her 
best sailing point, and, after one of the shortest 
passages she had ever made, she lay to, outside 
the bar, off the Mersey. It wanted but one hour 
to daylight, the tide was flowing; the pilo( 
sprang aboard. 

** What do you draw ?'* he asked of the mas 
ter. 
** Fifteen feet, barely," was the reply. 
'^That will do," and the vessel's head was lata 
for the river. 

Thev passed a large bark, with her topsails 
backed. 

"Ay," remarked the pilot, "she has waited 
since the half-ebb; there ain't more than four 
hours in tbe twenty-four that snch craft as that 
can get in." 

** What is she ? An American Hncr ?" asked 
Wylie, peering through the gloom. 

"No," said the pilot; ** she's an Australian 
ship. She's the Shannon, from Sydney." 

The mate started, looked at the man, then at 
the vessel. Twice the Shannon had thus met 
him, as if to satisfy him that his object had been 
attained, and each time she seemed to him not 
an inanimate thing but a silent accomplice. A 
chill of fear struck through the man's frame as 
he looked at her. Yes, there she lay, and in her 
hold were safely stowed 4160,000 in gold, m^k- 
ed lead and copper. 

Wylie had no luggage nor effects to detain him 
on board ; he landed, and, having bestowed his 
three companions in a sailors' boarding-house, 
he was hastening to the shipping agents of Ward- 
law, and Son to annonnoe his arrival and the fate 
of the Proserpine. He. hud reached their offices 
in Water Street before he recollected that it was 
barely half past five o'clock, and, though broad 
daylight on that July morning, merchants* offices 
are not open at that hour. The sight of the 
Shannon had so bewildered him that he had not 
noticed that the shops were all shut^ the streets 
deserted. Then a thought occarred to him, why 
not be a bearer of bis own news ? |Ie did not 
require to turn tbe idea twice over, but resolved, 
for many reasons, to adop^ it. As he hurried to 
the railway station, he. tried to recollect the honi 
at which the early train started ; but his confused 
and excited mind refused to perform the func- 
tion of memory. The Shannon dazed him. 

At the railway station he found that a train 
had started at 4 A.X., and tlierc was nothing 
until 7.80. This check sobered him a little, and 
he went back to the docks ; he walked out to the 
farther end of that noble line of berths, and sat 
do>vnon the .verge with his legs dangling over the 
water. He waited an hour ; it was six o'clock 
by the great dial at St. George's Dock. His 
eyes were fixed on the Shannon, which was mov.. 
ing slowly up the. river; she came abreast to 
where he sat. Tbe few sails requisite to give 
her steerage fell. Her anchor»chain rattl^ and 
she swung round with the tide. The clock strack 
the half-hour ; a boat left the side of the vessel 
and made straight for the steps near where he 
was seated. A tall, noble-looking man sat %u 
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the fitern-sheeto beside the coxswAin ; he was put 
ashore, and, after exchanging a few words with 
the boat*8 crew, he mounted the steps which led 
him to Wylie's side, followed by one of the sail- 
ors, who carried a portmantean. 

He stood for a single moment on the quay^ 
and stamped his foot on the broad stones ; then^ 
heaving a deep sigh of satisfaction, he murmur* 
ed, '« Thank God I'^ 

He turned towards Wylie. 

'* Can yott tell me, my man, at what hour the 
first train starts for London ?*' 

'* There is a slow train at 7 30 and an express 
at 9." 

** The express will serve me, and give me time 
for breakfast at the Adelphi. Thank yon ; good- 
morning ;" and the gentleman passed on, follow- 
ed by the sailor. 

Wylie looked after him ; he noted that erect 
military carriage and crisp, gray hair and thick 
white mustache ; he had a vague idea' that he 
had seen that face before, and the memory trouli- 
led him. 

At 7 80 Wylie started for London ; the milita- 
ry man followed him in the express at 9, and 
caught him up at Kugby ; together they arrived 
at the station at Euston Square ; it was a quarter 
to three. Wylie hailed a cab, but, before he 
could struggle through the crowd to reach it, a 
railway porter threw a portmanteau on its roof, 
and his militaiy acquaintance took possession of 
it. 

'*A11 right," said the porter. "What ad- 
dress, sir ?" 

' Wylie did not hear what the gentleman said, 
but the porter shouted it to the cabman, and then 
he did hear it. 

" No. — Russell Square." 

It was the house of Arthur Wardlaw ! 

Wylie took off his hat, rubbed his frowsy hair, 
and gaped after the cab. 

He entered another cab, and told the driver to 
go to " No. — Fenchurch Street." 

It was the office of Wwdlaw and Son. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Our scene now changes from the wild ocean 
snd its perils to a snug room iu Fenchurch Street, 
the inner office of Wardlaw and Son ; a large 
apartment, panelled with fine old mellow Span- 
ish oak ; and all the furniture in keeping ; the 
carpet, a thick Axminster of sober colors ; the 
chairs, of oak and morocco, very substantial ; a 
large office-table, with oaken legs like very col- 
umns, substantial ; two Milner safes ; a globe of 
unusual size, with a handsome tent over it, made 
of roan leather, figured ; the walls hung with 
long oak boxes, about eight inches broad, con- 
taining rolled maps of high quality and great di- 
mensions ; to consult which, oaken sceptres tip- 
ped with brass hooks stood ready: with these 
the great maps could be drawn down and inspect- 
ed ; and, on being released, flew up into their 
wooden boxes again. Besides these were hung 
up a few drawings, representing outlines, and 
inner sections, of vessels : and, on a smaller ta- 
ble, lay models, almanacs, etc. The great office- 
table was covered with writing materials and 
papers, all but a square space inclosed with a lit- 



tle silver rail, and inside that space lay a porpla 
morocco case about ten inches square ; it was 
locked, and contained an exquisite portrait of 
Helen Rolleston. 

This apartment was so situated, and the 
frames of the plate-gla^ windows so well made 
and substantial, that, let a storm blow a thousand 
ships ashore, it could not be felt, nor beard in 
Wardlaw^s inner office. 

But appearances are deceitful \ and who can 
wall out a sea of troubles, and the tempests of 
the mind ? 

The inmate of that office was battling for his 
commercial existence, under accumulated diffi- 
culties and dangers. Like those who sailed the 
Proserpine's long-boat, upon that dirty night, 
which so nearly swamped her, his eye had now 
to be on every wave, and the sheet forever in his 
hand. 

His measures had been ably taken ; but, as 
will happen when clever men are driven into a 
corner, he had backed events rather too freely 
against time ; had allowed too slight a margin 
for unforeseen delays. For instance, heliad av- 
eraged the Shannon's previous performances, and 
had calculated on her arrival too nicely. She 
was a fortnight overdue, and that delay brought 
periL 

He had also counted upon getting news of the 
Proserpine. But not a word had reached Lloyd's 
as yet. 

At this very crisis came the panic of '66. 
Overend and Gnrney broke ; and Wardlaw*s ex- 
perience led him to fear that, sooner or later, 
there ^ould be a run on every bank in London. 
Now he had borrowed £80,000 at one bank, and 
£35,000 at another: and, without his ships, 
could not possibly pay a quarter of tlie money. 
If the banks in question were run upon, and 
obliged to call in all their resources, his credit 
must go; and this, in his precarious position, 
was ruin. 

Ho had concealed his whole condition from 
his father, by false book-keeping. Indeed, he 
had only two confidants in the world ; poor old 
Michael Penfold, and Helen Rolleston's portrait ; 
and even to these two he made half confidences. 
He dared not tell either of them all he had done, 
and all he was going to da \ 

His redeeming feature wa^as bright as ever. 
He still loved Helen Rolleston with a chaste, 
constant, and ardent affection that did him hon- 
or. Ho loved money too well : but he loved 
Helen better. In all his troubles and worries, it 
was his one consolation to unlock her portrait, 
and gaze on it, and purify his soul for a few 
minutes. Sometimes he would apologize to it 
for an act of doubtful morality. ** How can I 
risk the loss of yon ?'* was his favorite excuse. 
No: he must have credit. He must have money. 
She' must not suffer by his past imprudences. 
They must be repaired at any cost — for her sake. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning ; Mr. Pen- 
fold was sorting the letters for his employer, 
when a buxom young woman rushed into the 
outer office, crying, ♦* Oh, Mr. Penfold !" and 
sank into a chair, breathless. 

** Dear heart ! what is the matter now ?" saVd 
the old gentleman. 

*' I have had a dream, sir : I dreamed I saw 
Joe Wylie out on the seas, in a boat ; and th« 
wind it was a blo^ving and the sea a roaring to 
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that degree as iToe looked at me, and says he, 
*Pray for me, Nancy Boose.' So I says, * Oh 
dear, Joe, what is the matter? and what ever 
is hecome of the Proserpine ?' , 

« 'Gone to hell !* says he: which he knows 
I object to foul language. * Gone— there — * says 
he, * and I am sailing in her wake. Oh, pray for 
me, Nancy Bonse V. With that, I tries to pray 
in my dream, and screams instead, and wakes 
myself. Ob, Mr. Fenfold, do tell me, havo yon 
got any news of the Proserpine this morning?" 

**What is that to you?" inquired Arthur 
Wardlaw, who had entered jast in time to bear 
this last query. 

** What is it to me I** cried Nancy, firing up ; 
" it is more to me, perhaps, than it is to yon, for 
that matter." 

Penfold explained, timidly, '*Sir, Mr& Bouse 
is my landlady.'' 

*' Which I hare never been to charoh with any 
man yet of the name of Rouse,' leastways, not in 
my waking hours," edged in the lady. 

" Miss Bonse, I should say," said Penfold, 
apologizing. ** I beg pardon, bnt I thought 
Mrs. might sound better in a landlady. Please, 
shr^ Mr. Wylie, the mate of the Proserpine, is her 
—her — sweetheart." 

** Not he. Leastways, he is only on trial, after 
a manner." 

'* Of course, sir — only after a manner," added 
Penfold, sadly perplexed. ''Miss Bouse is in- 
capable of any thing ebe. But, if yon please, 
m'ra, I don*t presume to know the ^cact rela- 
tion;" and then with great reserve, '*bat yon 
know you are anxious about him." 

Miss Bouse sniffed, and threw her nose in the 
air, — OS if to throw a doubt even on that view of 
the matter. 

*' Well, madam," says Wardliiw, ''I am sorry 
to say I can give you no information. I share 
your anxiety, for I have got £160,000 of gold in 
the ship. You might inquire at Lloyd's. Di- 
rect her there, Mr. Penfold, and bring me my 
letters." 

With this he entered his inner office, sat down, 
took out a golden key, opened the portrait of 
Helen, gazed at it, kissed it, uttered a deep sigh, 
and prepared to face the troubles of the day. 

Penfold brought in a leathern case like an 
enormous bill-book : it had thirty vertical com- 
partments r and the names of various cities and 
sea-ports, with which Wardlaw and Son did busi- 
ness, were printed in gold letters on some .of 
these compartments ; on others, the names of 
persons; and on two compartments, the word 
*' Miscellaneous." Michael brought this ma- 
-sbine in, filled with a correspondence enough to 
break a man's heart to look at. 

This was one of the consequences of Wardlaw's 
position. He durst not let his correspondence 
be read, and filtered, in the outer office : he 
opened the whole mass ; sent some back into the 
outer office: then touched a hand-bell, and a 
man emerged from the small apartment adjoin- 
ing his own. This was Mr. Atkins, his ^ort- 
lumd writer. He dictated to this man some 
twenty letters, which were taken down in short^ 
hand; the man retired to copy. them, and write 
them out in duplicate from his own notes, and 
this reduced the number to seven ; these Wardlaw 
sat down to write himself, and lock up the copies. 

While he was wriiing them, he received a 



visitor or two» whom he dispatched as quickly 
as lus \et(era^ . . 

He was writing his last letter, when he heard 
in the outer office a voice he thought he knew. 
He got up and listened. It was so. Of all the 
voices in the city, this, was the one it most dis- 
mayed him to hear in his office at the present 
crisis. 

Ho listened on, and satisfied himself that a 
fatal blow was coming. He then walked quietly 
to his table, seated himself, and prepared to re- 
ceive the stroke with external composure. 

Penfold announced, *' Mr. Burtenshaw." 

'*Show him in," said Wardlaw, quietly. 

Mr. Burtenshaw, one of the managers of Mor- 
land's bank, came in, and Wardlaw motioned 
him courteously to a chair, while he finbhed hu 
letter, which took only a few moments. 

While he was sealing it, he half turned to his 
visitor, and said, '* No bad news ? Morland's it 
safe of course." 

**Wcll," said Burtenshaw, '* there is a run 
upon the bank, — a severe one. We could not 
hope to escape the effects of a panic" 

He then, after an uneaigr pause, and i^^ith ap- 
parent reluctance, added, "I am requested by 
the other directors to assure you it is their pros- 
.ent extremity alone, that — In short, we arc real- 
ly compelled to beg you to repay the amount a4- 
advanced to you by the bank." 

Wardlaw showed no alarm, but great surprise. 
Tills was clever ; for he felt great alarm, and no 
surprise. 

"The £81.000," said he. '* Why, that ad- 
vance was upon the freight of the Proserpine. 
Foity-five thousand ounces of gold. She ought 
to be here by this time. She is in the Channc] 
at this moment, no doubt." 

*' Excuse me ; she is overdue, and the under- 
writers uneasy. I have made inquiries." 

'^ At any rate, she is fully insured, and you hold 
the policies. Besides, the name of Wardlaw on 
your books should stand for bullion." 

Burtenshaw shook his head. ** Names are at 
a discount to-day, sir. We can't pay you down 
on the counter. Why, our depositors look cross 
at Bank of England notes." 

To an inquiry, half ironical, whether the man- 
agers really expected him to find jC81,000 cash 
at a few hours' notice, Burtenshaw replied, sor- 
rowfully, that they felt for his difficulty whilst 
deploring their own ; but that, after all, it was a 
debt ; and, in short, if he could find no means of 
paying it, they must suspend payment for a time, 
and issue a statement — and — 

He hesitated to complete his sentence, and 
Wardlaw did it for him. 

^* And ascribe your suspension to my inability 
to refund this advance?" said he, bitterly. 

** I am afraid that is the construction it will 
bear." 

Wardlaw rose, to intimate he had no more to 
soy. 

Burtenshaw, however, was not disposed to go 
without some clear understanding, ' ^ May I aay 
we shall hear from yon, sir ?" 

''Yes." 

And so they wished each other good-morning ; 
and Wardlaw sank into his chair. 

In that quiet dialogue, ruin had been inflicted 
and received without any apparent agitation ; ay, 
and worse than ruin, — exposure. 
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Morlattd^s snspeaision, on account of money 
lost by Wardlaw and SSon, wonld at once bring 
old Wardlaw to London, and the attain of the 
firm wonld be inYestigated, and the son's fabe 
system of book*keeping be discovered. 

He sat stupefied awhile, then put on bis hat, 
and rushed to his solicitor ; on the way, he fell 
in with a great talker, who told him there was a 
rumor the Shannon was lost in the Pacific. 

At this he nearly fainted in the street ; and 
his friend took him back to his office in a deplor- 
able condition. All this time he had been feign- 
ing anxiety about the Proserpine, and conceal- 
ing his real anxiety about the Shannon. To do 
him justice, he lost sight of every thing in the 
world now but Helen. He sent old Penfold in 
hot haste to Lloyd's, to inquire for news of the 
ship ; and then he sat down sick at heart ; and 
all he could do now was to open her portrait, 
and gnze at it through eyes blinded with tears. 
Even a vague rumor, which be hoped might be 
false, had driven all his commercial manoBuvres 
out of him, and made all other calamities seem 
smalL 

And so they all are small, compared with the 
death of the creature we love. 

While he sat thus, in a stupor of (bar and grief, 
he heard a well-known voice in the outer ofiice ^ 
and, next after Bnrtenshaw*s, it was the one that 
eansed him the most apprehension. It was his 
father's. 

Wardlaw senior rarely visited the office now ; 
and this was not his hour. So Arthur knew 
something extraordinary had brought him up to 
town. And he could not doubt that it was the 
panic, and that he had been to Morland's, or 
would go there in course of the day ; but, in- 
deed, it was more probable that he had already 
heard something, and was come to investigate. 

Wardlaw senior entered the room. 

* * Good-morning, Arthur," said be. * * I've got 
good news for you." 

Arthur was quite startled by an announce- 
ment that accorded so little with his expecta- 
tions. 

" Good news — for vie f ** snid he, in a faint, in- 
credulous tone. 

" Ay, glorious news ! Haven't you been anx- 
ious about the Shannon ? I have ; more anx- 
ious than I Would own." 

Arthur started up. *'Tho Shannon! God 
bless you, father." 

** She lies at anchor in the Mersey," roared 
the old man, with all a father's pride at bring- 
ing such good news. '^Why, the Rollestons 
trill be in London at 2 15. See, here is his tele- 
gram." 

At this moment in ran Penfold, to tell them 
that the Shannon was up at Lloyd's — had anchor- 
ed off Liverpool last night. 

There was hearty shaking of hands, and Ar- 
thur Wardlaw was the happiest man in London 
— ^for a little while. 

<' Got the telegram at Elm-trees, this morn- 
inir, and came up by the first express/' said 
Wardlaw senior. 

The telegram was from Sir Edward Bolleston. 
** Readied Liverpool last night ; tcill be at Eua- 
tOfL, two~Jifieeny 

" Not a word from herT* 

" Oh, there was no time to write ; and ladies 
do not use the telegram." He added slyly, 



*' Perhaps she thought coming in person wotiiU 
do as well, or better, eh !" 

^* But why does he telegraph you instead of- 
me?" 

** I am sure I don't know. What does it mat- 
ter ? Yes, I do know. It was settled months 
ago that he and Helen should come to me at Elm- 
trees, so I was the proper person to telegraph. 
1*11 go and meet them at the station ; there is 
plenty of time. But, I sav, Arthur, have vou 
seen the papers ? Bartley Brothers obliged to 
wind up. Maple and Cox, of Liverpool, gone ; 
Atlantic trading. Terry and Brown suspended. 
International credit gone. Old friends, some of 
these. Hoplcy and Timms, railway contmctoni. 
failed, sir ; liabilities, seven hundred thousand 
pounds and more." 

** Yes, sir," said Arthur, pompously : " ISGfi 
will long be remembered for its revelations of 
commercial morality." 

The old gentleman, on this, asked his son, with 
excusable vanity, whether he had doneill in steer- 
ing clear of speculation ; he then congratulate' I 
him on having listened to good advice, and stuck 
to Intimate business. ** I mnst say, Arthur," 
added he, '^your books are models for any trad- 
ing firm." 

Arthur winced in secret under this praise, for 
it occurred to him that in a few days his father 
would discover those books were all a sham, and 
the accounts a fabrication. 

However, the unpleasant topic was soon intier- 
rupted, and eflfoetually, too ; for Michael looked 
in with an air of satisfaction on his benevolent 
countenance, and said, '* Gentlemen, such an 
arrival ! Here is Miss Rouse's sweetheart, that 
she dreamed was drowned." 

" What is the man to me ?" said Arthur, pee- 
vishly. Ho did not leoogniae Wylie under that 
title. 

** La, Mr. Arthur ! why, he is the mate of the 
Proserpine," said Penfold; 

"What! Wylie I Jo8ephWylie?"cried Ar- 
thur, in a sudden excitement,' that contrasted 
strangely with his previous indifierence. 

" What is that ?" cried Wardlaw senior ; "the 
Proserpine : show him in at once." 

Now this caused Arthur Wardlaw consider^ 
able anxiety; for obvious reasons he did not 
Want his father and this sailor to exchange n 
word together. However, that was inevitable 
now ; the door opened, and the bronted face an<I 
sturdy figure of Wylie, clad in a rough pea-jack- 
et, came slouching in. 

Arthur went hastily to meet him, and gave 
him an expressive look Of warning, even while 
he welcomed him in cordial accents. 

" Glad to see you safe home," said Wardlaw 
senior. 

" Thank ye, puv'nor," said Wylie. " Had a 
squeak for it, this time." 

"Where is your ship?" 

Wylie shook his head sorrowfully. *' Bottom 
of the Pacific." 

" Good heavens ! What * is she lost ?" 

'^That she is, sir: foundered at sea, 1200 miles 
from the Horn, and more." 

" And the fi«ight ? the gold ?" put in Arthur, 
with well-feigned anxiety. 

"Not an ounce saved," said Wylie, disconso- 
lately. " A hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
gone to the bottom." 
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*• Good heaYcns V^ ■ 

"Yesefe, 8|ii;i*'s;iitI'Wylie, "the »h'p encoantcr- 
cd one g&^ after another, and labored a good 
<lca1, first and last ; and we all say her seams 
mast have opened ; for we never could find the 
leak that sunk her,** and he cast a meaning glance 
at Arthnr Wardlaw. 

"No matter how it happened,'* said the old 
tiicrcbant : '^ are we insured to the full : that is 
iho first question ?'* 

*<To the last shtUinpc.** 

" Well done, Arthur.'* 

" But still it i3 most nnlueky. Some weeks 
must elapse before the insurances can be realized, 
and a portion of the gold was paid for in bills at 
short date.** 

*»There«tincash?" 

*' Cash and merchandise.** 

" Then there is the proper margin. Draw on 
my private account, at the Bank of England.'* 

These few simple words showed the struggling 
young merchant a way out of all his difHculties. 

His heart leaped so he dared not reply, lest he 
should excite the old gentleman's suspicions. 

But ere he coald well draw his breath for joy, 
came a freeser. 

"Mr. Burtenshaw, sir.'* 

''Bid him watt," said Arthur, nload, and cast 
A look of great anxiety on Penfold, which the 
poor old man, with all his simplicity, comprehend- 
ed well enough. 

*' Burtenshaw, from Morland's. What does 
he want of us?" said Wardlaw senior, knitting 
his brows. 

Arthur.turned cold all oven ' ' Perhaps to ask 
me not to draw out my balance. It is less than 
Qsnal : but they are run upon ; and, as you are 
good enough to let mo draw on you — By-the- 
by, perhaps you will sign a check before yon go 
to the station.** 

** How much do you wartt ?'* 

'^ J really don't know, till I have consulted 
Penfold : the gold wiui a large and advantageous 
purchase, sir." * 

''No doubt ; no doubt. 1*11 give you my sig- 
nature ; and 3'ou can fill in the amount.** 

He drew a check in favor of Arthur Wardlaw, 
signed it, and left him to fill in the figures. 

He then looked at his watch, and remarked 
they would barely have time to get to the station. 

" Good heavens !** cried Arthur ; " and I can*t 
go. I must learn the particulars of the loss of 
the Proserpine, and prepare the statement at once 
for the underwriters." 

" Well, never mind. / can go.** 

" But what will she think of me ? I ought to 
be the first to welcome her.** 

" I'll make your excuses.'* 

" No, no ; say nothing : after- all, it was you 
who received the telegram : so you naturally 
meet her ; but you will bring her h^re, father': 
you won't whisk my darling down to Elm-trees, 
till you liave Mest me with the sight of her.** 

"I will not be so cruel, fond lover,** said old 
AVardlaw, laughing, and took up his hat and gloves 
^go. 

Arthur went to the door with him, in great 
anxiety, lest he should question Burtenshaw: 
but, peering into the outer office, he observed 
Burtenshaw was not there. Michael had caught 
his employer's anxious look, and conveyed the 
banker into the small room where the short-hand 



writer was at work. But Burtenshaw was one 
of a struggling firm ; to him every minute was 
.an hour: he had sat, fuming with impatience, so 
long as he heard talking in the inner office ; and, 
the moment itceased, he took the liberty of coming 
in : so that he opened the side door just as Ward- 
law senior wa^ passing through the centre door. 

Instantly Wardlaw junior whipped before him, 
to hide his figure from his retreating father. 

Wylie — wlio all this time bad been sitting si- 
lent, looking from one to the other, and qnietly 
puzzling out the game, as well as. he conld— ob- 
served this movement, and ginned. 

As for Arthur Wardlaw, he saw his father safe 
out, then gave a sigh of relief, and walked tohu 
office table, and sat down, and began to fill in 
the check. 

Burtenshaw drew near, and said, " I am in- 
structed to soy that fifty thousand pounds on ac- 
count will be accepted." 

Perhaps if this proposal had been made a few 
seconds sooner, the ingenious Arthur would have 
availed himself of it : but as it was, he preferred 
to take the high and mighty tone. "I decline 
any concession," said he. "Mr. Penfold, take 
this check to the Bank of England. £81,647 10s. 
That is the amount, capital and interest, up to 
noon this day : hand the sum to Mr. Burtenshaw, 
taking his receipt, or, if he prefers it, pay it 
across the counter, to my credit. That willpeiv 
haps arrest the run.*' 

Burtenshaw stammered out his thanks. 

Wardlaw cut him short. "Good-mormng, 
sir,** said he. " I have business of wtportanot. 
Good-day,** and bowed hiQi out. 

" This is a high-flier," thought Burtepshaw. 
. Wardlaw then opened the side door, and call- 
ed his short-hand writer. • 
. " Mr. Atkins, please step into the outer office, 
and don*t let a soul come in to me. Mind, I am 
out for the day. Except to Miss RoUeston and 
her father.** 

He then closed all the doors, and sunk .ex- 
hausted into 11. chair, muttering, " Thank. Heav- 
en ! I have got rid of them all for an honr or 
two. iVbw, Wylie.** 

Wylie seemed in no hurry to enter upon the 
required sul^ct. 

8aid he, evasively, " Why, guv*nor, it seems to 
me you are among the breakers here yourself.'* 

"Nothing of the sort, if you have managed 
your work cleverly. Come, tell me all, before 
we ait» interrupted again/* 

"Tell ye all about it! Why, there's part on*t 
I am afraid to think on ; let alone talk about it." 

" Spare me your scruples, and give me yonr 
facts,** said Wardlaw, coldly. "First of all, 
did yousuoceedinshiftingthe bullion as agreed?" 

The sailor appeared relieved by this question. 

'* Oh, that is all right,** said he. "I got the 
bullion safe aboard the Shannon, marked for 
lead.** 

" And the lead on board the Proserpine?*' 

" Ay, shipped as bullion.** 

"Without suspicion?'* 

"Not quite.'* 

" Great Heaven ! Who ?" 

" One clerk at the shipping agent's scented 
something queer, I think. James Sem«m. Thai 
was the name he went 5y.** 

" Could he prove any thing ?" 

"Nothing. He knew nothing for certain; 
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and what he gaetsed won't never be known in 
Bni;land now." And Wylie fidgeted in his chair. 

Notwithstanding this aasoranoe Wardlaw look- 
ed grave, and took a note of that clerk's name. 
Then he begged Wylie to go on. ** Give me all 
the dotailst '* said he. '* J^ave me to jadge their 
relative value. Ypa scuttled the ship ?" 

*' Don't say that ! don't say that V* cried Wylie 
in alow but eager voice. ' ^ Stone walls have ears. '' 
Then rather more londly than was nece^saiy, 
'*Ship sprang aleak, that neither the captain, 
nor I, nor any body could find, to stop. Me, 
and my men, we all think her seams opened, 
with stress of weather." Then, lowering his 
voice again, *^Try and see it as we. do; and 
don't you ever nse snch a word as that what 
come out of your lips just now. We pumped 
her hard ; but it warn't no use. She filled, and 
we had to take to the boats." 

'* Stop a moment. . Was there any suspicion 
excited ?" 

**Not among the crcw^ and, suppose there 
was, I could talk 'em all over or buy 'em all over, 
what few of 'em is left. I've got 'em all with mo 
in one house : and thoy are all square, don't you 
fear." 

"Well, but you said ^ among the crew/* 
Whom else can we have to foar ?" ' 

"Why, nobody. To be sure, one of tho pas- 
sengers was down on mo; but what doosthat 
matter now?" 

"It matters greatly — is matters terribly. Who 
was this passenger ?" 

" He called himself the Hev. John IlazeL He 
suspected something or other; and what with 
listening here, and watching there, he judged the 
ship was never to see England, and X always 
fancied he told the lady." 

" What, was there a lady there?" 

" Ay, worse luck, sir ; and a p)*etty girl she 
was : coming home to England -to die of con- 
sumption ; so our surgeon told me." 

" Well, never mind her. The clergyman ! 
This fills me with anxiety. A clerk suspecting 
ns at Sydney, and a passenger suspecting. us in 
tlie vessel. There are two witnesses against us 
already." 

"No; only one." 

" How do yott make that ont?" 

" Why, White's clerk and the parson, tliey 
was one man.'* 

Wardlaw stared in utter amazement. 

' « Don't yo believe me ?'» said Wylie. " I tell 
ye that tliere clerk boarded us under an alias. 
He had shaved ofif his beard ; but bless your 
heart, I knew him directly." 

*' He came to verify his suspicions,** suggested 
Wardlaw, in a faint voice. 

" Not he. He came for love of the sick girl, 
and nothing else ; and you'll never see either 
him or her, if that is any comfort to you." 

" Be good enough to conceal nothing. Facts 
must be faced." 

" That is too, true sir. Well, we abandoned 
her and took to the boats. I commanded onc.'^ 

"And Hudson tho other?" 

"Hudson! No." 

" Why, how was that ? and what has bocome 
of him?" 

" What has become of Hudson ?" said Wylie, 
with a start. " There's a question I And not 
a drop to wet my lips and warm my heart. Is 
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this a tale to tell dry 
of brandy to a poor 
£160,000, and r&ked his 
soul to do jt ?*' 

Wardlaw east a glance of contempt on him, 
but got up and speedily put a bottle of old brandy, 
a tumbler, and a carafTe of water on the tabic 
before him. 

Wylie drank a wineglassfnl neat, and gave a 
sort of sigh of satisfaction. And then ensued a 
dialogue, in which, curiously enough, the brave 
man was agitated, and the tinud man was cool 
and collected. But one reason was, the latter 
had not imagination enough to realize things un- 
seen, though he had caused them. 

Wylie told him how Hudson got to the bottle, 
and would not leave the ship. "I think I sec 
him now, with his cutlass in one hand and his 
rum-bottle in the other, and the waves running 
over his poor, silly face, as she went down. Poor 
Hiram 1 he and I had made many a trip togeth- 
er, before we took to this." 

And Wylie shuddered, and took another gulp 
at the brandy. 

While he was drinking to droivn the picture, 
Wardlaw was calmly reflecting on the bare fact. 
**Hum," said he, "we must use that circum- 
stance. I'll get it into the journal. Heroic 
captain. Went down with the ship. Who can 
suspect Hudson in the teeth of such a fact ? Now 
pray go on, my good Wylie, the boats ?" 

" Well, sir, I had the sui^con, and ten men, 
and the lady's maid, on board the long-boat; 
and there was the parson, the sick lady, and five 
sailors aboard the cutter. We sailed together 
till night, steering for Juan Fernandez ; then 
a fog came on and we lost sight of the cutter, 
and I altered my mind and judged it best to beat 
to win'ard, and get into the track of ships. Which 
we did, and were nearly swamped in a sou'wester ; 
but by good luck, a Yankee whaler picked us up, 
and took us to Buenos Ayrcs, where we shipped 
for England, what was left of us, only four besides 
myself; but I got the signatures of the others to 
my talc of the wreck. It is all as square as a die, 
I tell you.'* 

"Well done. . Well done. But, stop! the 
other boat, with that sham pai%on on board, who 
knows all. She will be picked up, too, perhaps." 

* * There is no chance for that. She was out of 
the tracksof trade ; and. Til tell ye truth, sir." He 
poured out half a tumbler of brandy, and drank 
a part of it ; and, now, for the first time his hand 
trembled as he lifted the glass. " Some fool 
had put the main of her provisions aboard the 
long-boat ; that is what sticks to me, and won't 
let me sleep. We took a chance, but we didn't 
give one. I think I told yon there was a wom- 
an aboard the cutter, that sick girl, sir. Oh, but 
it wag bard lines for her, poor thing ! I see her 
pale and calm ; O Lord, so pale and calm ; ev- 
ery night of my life ; she kneeled aboard the 
cutter with her white hands a clasped togethc , 
praying." 

"Certainly, it is all very shocking," said 
Wardlaw ; " but then you know, if they had es- 
caped, they would have exposed us. Believe 
me, it is all for the best." 

Wylie looked at him with wonder. • **Av," 
said he, after staring at him in wonder ; " you Can 
f^it here at yoiir ease, and doom a ship and risk 
her people's lives : but if you had to do it, and 
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Kce it, and then li^ n^viike thinking of it; vou*d 
wish all the gold on' earth had been in hell be- 
fore yon put yoar hand to 8uch n piece of work.'' 

Wardlaw smiled a ghastly smile. ** In short," 
tiiiid he, '*yon don*t mean to take the three 
iliousand pounds I pay you for this little job.'* 

** Oh yes, I do ; but for all the gold in Victoria 
1 wouldn't do such a job again. And yon mark 
my words, sir, we shall get the money, and no- 
body will ever be the wiser." Wardlaw rubbed 
liis hands complacently: hid egotism, coupled 
with his want of imagination, nearlr blinded 
him to every thing bnt the pecuniary feature of 
the business. "But," continued Wylie, "we 
shall never thrive on it. We have sunk a good 
ship, and we have as good as murdered a poor 
dying girl." 

"Hold your tongue, you fool!" cried Ward- 
law, losing his Mang-fitnd in a moment, for he 
heard somebody at the door. 

It opened, and there stood* a military figure in 
a trarelUng-cap — General RoUeston. 



CIIAPTEB XVJ. 

As some eggs have actually two yolks, so Arthur 
\Vardlaw had two hearts; and, at sight of Helen's 
father,- the baser one ceased to beat for a while. 

He ran to General Rolleston, shook him warm- 
ly by the hand, and welcomed him to England 
with sparkling eyes. 

It is pleasant to be so welcomed, and the state- 
ly soldier returned his grasp in kind. 

"Is Helen with you, sir?" said Wardlaw, 
making a movement to go to the door : for he 
thoa^ht she must be outside in the cab. 

" No, she is not," said General Bolleston. 

** There, now," said Arthur, "that cruel father 
of mine has broken his promise, and carried her 
off to Elm-trees !" 

At this moment Wardlaw senior returned, to 
tell Arthur he had been just too late to meet the 
HoUestons. '* Oh, here ho is !" said he ; and 
there were fresh greetings. 

" Well, but," said Arthur, " where is Helen.!'* 

"I think it is I who ought to ask that qnes- 
iion," said Rolleston, gravely. "I telegraphed 
you at Elm-trees, thinking of course she would 
come with yon to meet me at the station. It 
does not much matter, a few hours ; but her not 
coming makes me uneasy, for her health was 
declining when she left me. How is mv child, 
Mr. Wardlaw ? Pray tell me the truth." 

Both the Wardlaws looked at one another, 
and at General Rolleston, and the elder Ward- 
law said there was certainly some misunder- 
standing here. ** We fully believed that your 
daughter was coming homo with yon in the 
Shannon." 

* * Come home with me ? Why, of course not. 
She sailed three weeks before me. Good Heav- 
ens ! Has she not arrived ?" 

"No," replied old Wardlaw, "we have ncitlier 
seen nor heard of her." 

"Why, what ship di^ she sail in?** said Ar- 
thur. 

" In the Proserpino.'" 
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Arthvb Wardlavt fixed on the speaker a 
gase fbH of horror ; his jaw fell ; a liWd pallor 
spread over his features ; he echoed in a hoarse 
whisper, "The Prosperpine ?** and turned his 
scared eyes upon Wylie, who^was himself lean- 
ing against tne waU, his stalwart frame begin- 
ning to tremble. 

"The sick girl,** murmured Wylie, and a 
cold sweat gathered on his brow. 

General Rolleston looked from one to another 
with strange misgivings, which soon deepened 
into a sense of some terrible calamity ; for now 
a strong oontulsion swelled Arthur Wardlaw's 
heart ; his face worked fearfully ; and, with a 
sharp and sudden cry, be fell forward on the 
table, and his father's arm alone prevented him 
from sinking like a dead man on the floor. Tet, 
though cruuied and helpless, he was not insensi* 
ble ; that blessing was denied him. 

Cfeneral Rolleston implored an explanation. 

Wylie, with downcast and averted face, be- 
gan to stammer a few disconnected and nnin- 
telligible words ; but old Wardlaw silenced him 
and said, with much feeling, " Let none but a 
father tell him. My poor, poor friend — the 
Proserpine ! How can I say It ?" 

" Lost at sea," groaned Wylie. 

At these fatal words the old warrior's counte- 
nance grew rigid ; his large, bony hands gripped 
the back of the chair on which he leaned, and 
were white with their own convulsive force; 
and he bowed his head under the blow, withont 
one word. 

His was an agony too great and mute to be 
spoken to ; and there was silence in the f'oom, 
broken only by the hysterical moans of the mis- 
erable plotter, who had drawn doWn. this Ca- 
lamity on his own head. He was in no state to 
be left alone; and even the bereaved father 
found pity in his desolate heart for one Irho loved 
his lost child so well ; and the two old men took 
him home between them, in a helpless atid pitia- 
ble condition. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

But this ntter prostration of his confederate 
began to alarm Wylie, and rouse him to exertion. 
Certainly, he was very sony for what he had 
done, and would have undone it and forfeited 
his £8000 in a moment, if he could. But, as 
he could not undo the crime, he was all the more 
determined to reap the reward. Why, that 
£3000, for aught he knew, was the price of his 
soul ; and he was not the man to let his soul go 
gratis. 

He finished the rest of the brandy, and went 
after his men, to keep them true to him by 
promises ; but the next day he came to the office 
in Fenchurch Street, and asked anxiously for 
Wardlaw. Wardlaw had not arrived. He wait- 
ed, bnt the merchant never came ; and Michael 
told him, with considerable anxiety, that this 
was the first time his young roaster had missed 
coming this five years. 

In course of the day, several underwriters 
came in, with long faces, to verify the report 
which had now reached Lloyd's, that the Pros* 
erpine had foundered at sea. 
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''It 18 too true,*' said Michael; '*and poor 
Mr. Wylie here has barely eseaped with his life. 
He was mate of the ship, gentlemenk** 

Upon this, each visitor questioned Wylie, and 
Wylie retamed the same smooth answer to^all 
inqniries : one heavy gale after another had so 
tried the ship that^er seams had opened, and 
let in more water than all the exertions of the 
crew and passengers oonld discharge ; at last, 
they had taken to the boats ; the long-boat had 
]t>een picked up : the cutter had never been heard 
of since. 

They nearly all asked after the ship*s log. 

*' I have got it safe at home," said he. It 
was in his pocket all the time. 

SoQie asked him where the other survivors 
were. He told them five had shipped on board 
the Maria, and three were with him at Poplar, 
one disabled by the hardships they had all en- 
dured. 

One or two complained angrily of Mr. Wurd- 
law's absence at such a time. 

"Well, good gentlemen," said Wylie, "Pll 
tell ye. Mr. Wardlaw^s sweetheart was aboard 
the ship. He is almost broken-hearted. He 
vallied her more than all the gold, that you may 
take your oath on." 

This stroke, coming from a rough fellow in a 
pea-jacket, who looked as simple as he was cun- 
ning* silenced remonstrance, and went far to 
disarm suspicion ; and so pleased Michael Pen- 
fold, that he said, ** Mr. Wylie, you are inter- 
ested in this business, would you mind going to 
I Mr. Wardlaw's house, and asking what we are 
^TO do next? I'll give yon his address, and a 
I line, hogging him to make an effort and see you. 
I Business is the heart's best ointment. £h, dear 
Mr. Wylie, I have known grief too ; and I think 
I shonld have gone mad when they sent my 
poor son away, bnt for business, especially the 
summing np of long columns, etc." 

Wylie* called at the house in Russell Square, 
and asked to see Mr. Wardlaw. 

The serv^int shook his head. **Tou can't 
see him ;** ho is very ill." 

** Very ill ?'* said Wylie. «* Fm sorry for that. 
Well, bnt I sha'n't make him any worse ; and 
Mr. Penfold says I must see him. It is very .par- 
ticular, I tell youi He won't thank you for re- 
Cosing me, when he comes to hear of it." 

He said this very seriously ; and the servant, 
after a short hesitation, begged him to sit down 
in the passage a moment. He then went into 
the dining-room, and shortly re-appeared, hold- 
ing the door open. Out came, not Wardlaw 
junior, but Wardlaw senior. 

** My sqn is in no condition to receive you,*' 
Paid he, gravely ; " bnt I am at your service. 
What is your business ?" 

Wylie was taken off his guard, and stainnlcred 
out something about the Shannon. 

*^The Shannon ! What have you to do with 
her? You belong to the Proserpine." 

"Ay, sir; but I had his orders to ship forty 
chests of lead and smelted copper on board the 
Shannon." 

"Well?" . 

" Ye see, sir," said Wylie, ** Mr. Wardlaw was 
particular about them, and I feel responsible 
Hke, having shipped them aboard another ves- 
sel.** '- 

Have you not the captain's receipt ?" 
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That I have, sir, at home. But you could 
hardlv read, it for salt water." 

"Well," said Wardlaw senior, **I wUl dii-ect 
our agent at Liverpool to look after them, and 
send them up at once to my cellars in Fenchurch 
Street. Forty chests of lead and copper, I think 
you said." And he took a note of this directly. 
Wylie was not a little discomfited at this unex- 
pected turn things had taken ; but he held his 
tongue now, for fear of making bad worse. 
Wardlaw senior went on to say that be shonld 
have to conduct the business of the firm for a 
time, in spite of his old age and failing health. 

This announcement made Wylie perspire with 
anxiety, and his three thousand pounds seemed 
to melt away from him. 

"But never mind,'* said old Wardlaw ; "I 
am very glad you came. In fact, you ore the 
veiy man I wanted to se& My poor afflicted 
friend has a^ed after you several times. Be 
good onongh to follow me." 

He led the way into the dining-rocm, and 
there sat the sad father in all the quiet -dignity 
of calm, unfathomable sorrow. 

Another gentleman stood upon the rug with 
his back to the fire, waitiog for Mr. Wardlaw ; 
this was the family physician, who had just come 
down from Arthur's bedroom, and had entered 
by another door through the drawing-room. 

"Well, doctor," said Wardlaw, anxiously, 
** what is your report ?" 

**Not so good as I could wish; but nothing 
to excite immediate alarm. Overtaxed, brain, 
sir, weakened and unable to support this calami- 
ty. However, we have reduced the fever ; the 
symptoms of delirium have been checked, and I 
think we shall escape brain fevet if ho is kept 
quiet. 1 could not have said as much this morn- 
ing." 

The doctor then took his leave, with a prom- 
ise to call next morning ; and, as soon »s be was 
gone, Wardlaw turned to General RoUeston, 
and said, *fHere is Wylie, sir. Come forward, 
my man, and speak to the General. lie wants 
to know if you can point out to him on the chart 
the very spot where the Proserpine was lost?" 

"Well, sir," said Wylie, "I think I could." 

The great chart of the Pacific was then spread 
out upon the table, and rarely has a chart been 
examined as this was, with the bleeding heart 
as well as the straining eye. 

The rough sailor became an oracle ; the others 
hung upon his words, and followed his brown 
finger on the chart with fearful interest. 

"Ye see, sir," said he, addressing the old mer- 
chant, for there was something on his mind that 
made him avoid q)eaking directly to Creneral 
Rolleston, "when we came out of Sydney, the 
wind being south and by west, Hudson took the 
northerly course instead of running through 
Cook*B Straits. The weather freshened from the 
same quarter, so that, with one thing and an- 
other, by when we were a month out, she was 
five hundred miles or so nor'ard of her true 
course. But that wasn't all; when the leak 
gained on us, Hudson ran the ship three hundred 
miles by my reckoning to the nor*east; and, I 
remember, the day before she foundered, he told 
me she was in latitude forty, and Easter Island 
bearing due north." 

" Hero is the upot. then," said Greneral RolIc» 
ton, and placed his finger on the spot. 
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**Ay, sir/' said Wylie, addressing the mer- 
chant ; '*but she ran about eighty-five miles af- 
ter that, on a northerly course — no — wind on 
her starboard qaarter, — and, being deep in the 
water, she'd make lee way, — say eighty- two miles, 
nor'east by east." 

The General took eighty*two miles off the 
scale, with a pair of dividers, and set out that 
distance on the chart. He held the instrument 
fixed on the point thus obtained. 

Wylie eyed the point, and, after a momentV 
consideration, nodded hb head. 

''There, or thereaboats," he said, in a low 
voice, and looking at the merchant. 

A pause ensued, and the two old men exam- 
ined the speck pricked on the map, as if it were 
tlie waters covering the Proserpine. ' 

" Now, sir," saidBoUeston, ''trace the conne 
of the boats;" and he handed Wylie a pencil. 

The sailor slowly averted his bead, but stretch- 
ed out his hand and took it, and traced two lines, 
the one short and straight, running nearly north- 
cast. "That's the way the cutter headed when 
we lost her in the night." 

The other lin'e ran parallel to the first for half 
an inch, then, turning, bent backward and ran 
due south. 

" Tliis was our course," said Wylie. 

General BoUeston looked up, and said, ' ' Why 
did you desert the cutter?" 

The mate looked at old Wardlaw, and, after 
some hesitation, replied: "After we lost sight 
of her, the men with me declared that we could 
not reach cither Juan Fernandez or Valparaiso 
with our stock of provisions, and insisted on 
standing for tiie sea-track of Australian liners 
between the Horn and Sydney." 

This explanation was received in dead silence. 
Wylie fidgeted, and his eye wandered round the 
room. 

General Rolleston applied his compasses to the 
chart. "I find that the Proserpine was not one 
thousand miles from Easter Island. Why did 
you not make for that land ?" 

"We had no charts, sir," said Wylie to the 
merchant, "and I'm no navigator." 

" I see no land laid down hereaway, northeast 
of the spot where the ship went down." 

"No," replied Wylie, "that's. what the men 
said when they made me 'bout ship." 

"Then why did you lead the way north-cast 
at all ?" 

"I'm no navigator," answered the man sullen- 
Ho then suddenly stammered out: "Ask- my 
men what voe went through. "Why, sir "(to 
Wardlaw), "I can hardly believe ihat I am 
alive, and sit here talking to yon about this 
cursed business. And nobody offers me a drop 
of any thing." 

Wardlaw poured him out a tumbler of wine. 
His brown hand trembled a little, and he gulped 
tlie wine down like water. 

General BoUeston gave Mr. Wardlaw a look, 
and Wylie was dismissed. He slouched down 
the street all in a cold perspiration; but still 
<:Iinging to his three thousand pounds, though 
small was now his hope of ever seeing it. 

When he was gone Greneral BoUeston paced 
that large and gloomy room in silence. Ward- 
law eyed him with the greatest interest,- but 
avoided speaking to him. At last he stopped 



short, and stood erect, as veterans holt, and 
pointed down at the chart. 

"I'll start at once for that spot," said he. 
" I'll go in the next ship bound to Valparaiso, 
there TU eharter a small vessel, and ransack 
those waters for some trace of m^ poor lost 

girl." 

" Clin you think of no better way than that? ' 
said old Wardlaw, gently, and with a slight tone 
of reproach. 

"No, — not at this moment. Oh yes, by-the- 
by, the Greyhound and Dreadnaught arc going 
out to survey the islands of the Pacific. I have 
interest enough to get a berth in the Greyhound." 

" What ! go in a government ship! under the 
orders of a man, under the orders of another man. 
under the orders of a Board. Why, if you heard 
oar poor girl was alive upon a rock, the Dread- 
naught would be sure to run up a bunch of red- 
tape to the fore that moment to recall the Grcv- 
hound, and the Greyhound would go back. No* *' 
said he, rising suddenly, and confronting thu 
General, and with the color mounting for oucc 
in his sallow face, " you sail in no bottom but 
one freighted by Wardlaw and Son, and the cap- 
tain shall be under no orders but yours. Wc 
have bought the steam-sloop Springbok, seven 
hundred tons. I'U victual her for a year, roan 
her well, and you shall go out in her in less 
than a week. I give you my hand on thtft." 

They grasped hands. 

But this sudden warmth and tenderness, com- 
ing from a man habitually cold, overpowered the 
stout General . "What, sir, ' ' he faltered ; * ' your 
own son lies in danger, yet your heart 4|oe» «q 
with mc, — ^such. goodness, — it is too mueh for 
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me. 

"No^ no," faltered the merchant, affected in 
his turn ; " it is nothing. . Your poor girl w»( 
coming home in that cunsed ship to marry ror 
son. Yes, he lies ill fpr love of her ; God help 
him and me too ; but you most of all. Don't, 
General ; don't ! We have got work to do ; \rc 
must be brave, sir ; brave, I say, and compose 
ourselves. Ah, my friend, you and I are of one 
age ; and this is a heavy blow for us : and ^vc 
are friends no more; it has made «s brotben: 
she, was to bo my child as well as yours; well, 
now shf %s my chUd, and our hearts they bleed 
together." At this, the truth must be told, the 
two stout old men embraced one another like 
two women, and cried together a little. 

But that was soon over with such men as 
these. They sat together and plunged into the 
details of the expedition, and they talked them- 
selves into hope. 

In a week the Springbok steamed down the 
Channel on an errand inspired by lore, not rea- 
son ; t6 cross one mighty ocean, and grope for a 
lost daughter in another. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

We retni-n to the cutter and her living 
freight. 

After an anxious but brief consultatioxi, it 
was agreed that their best chance was to trav- 
erse as many miles of water as possible, while 
the wind was fair; by this means they wonl^I 
increase their small chance of being picked Q]H 
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and also of falling in with land, and would, at 
all events, sail into a lovely climate, where in- 
tense cold was nnknown, and gales of wind un- 
common. Mr. Hasel advised them to choose a 
skipper, and give him absolute power, especially 
over the provisions. They assented to this. He 
then recommended Cooper foi? that post. But 
they had not fathomed the sterling virtues of 
that taciturn seaman ; so they ofTcred the com- 
mand to Welch instead. 

"Mo put myself over Sam Cooper!" said 
he; *.* not likely." 

Then their choice fell upon Michael Morgan. 
Tho other sailors* names were Trinco,' Feiiner, 
and Mackintosh. 

Mr. Hazel urged Morgan to put the crew and 
passengers on snort allowance at once, viz. two 
biscaits a day, and four table-spoonfuls of water : 
but Morgan was a common sailor ; ho could not 
see clearly very far ahead ; an^, moreover, his 
own appetite counteracted this advice ; he dealt 
out a pound of biscuit and an ounce of ham to 
each person, night and morning, and a pint of 
water in course of the day. 

Mr. Hazel declined his sliarc of the ham, and 
begfi^ed Miss RoUeston so . earnestly not to touch 
it, that she yielded a silent compliance. 

On tho fourth day the sailors were all in good 
spirits, though the provisions were now very low. 
They even sang, and spun yarns. This was part- 
ly owing to the beauty of the weather. 

On the fifth day Morgan announced that he 
could only servo out one biscuit per day : and 
this sudden decline caused some dissatisfaction 
and alarm. 

Next day, tho water ran so low, that only a 
tcaspoonful was served out night and morning. 
There were murmurs and forebodings. 
In all heavy trials and extremities some man 
or other reveals great qualities, that were latent 
in hiin, ay, hidden from himself. And this gen- 
eral observation was verified on tho present oc- 
casion, as it had been in the Indian mutiny, and 
many other crises. . Hazel came out. 

He encouraged tho men, out of his multifa- 
rious stores of learning. He related at length 
stories of wrecks and sufferings at sea ; which, 
thongh they had long been in print, were most 
of them new to these poor fellows. He told 
tbem, among tho rest, what tho men of the 
BonaDea, waterlogged at sea, had suffered, — 
twelve days without any food but a rat and a 
kitten, — ^yet Ibad all survived. He gave them 
Fomo details of the Wager, tho Grosvenor, the 
Corbin, the Medusa; but above all, a most 
niinute account of the Bounty, and Bligh*s 
wonderful voyage in an open boat, short of pro- 
Tisiohs. He moralized on this, and showed his 
fellow-sufferers it was discipline and self-denial 
from the first that had enabled those hungry 
spectres to survive, and to traverse two thousand 
eight hundred miles of water, in those very seas ; 
and that in spite of hunger, thirst, disease, and 
roagh weather. ' 

By these means ho diverted their minds in 
some degree from their own calamity, and taught 
them the lesson they most needed. 

Tho poor fellows listened with more interest 
than you could have thought possible under the 
pressure of bodily distress. And Helen Bolles- 
ton's hazel eye dwelled on the narrator with un- 
ceasing wonder. 

4 



Y^, learning and fortitude, strengthened by 
those great examples learning furnishes, main, 
tained a superiority, even in the middle of the 
Pacific ; and not the rough sailors only, but the 
lady who bad rejected and scorned his love, 
hui^ upon the brave 8tudent*s words : she was 
compelled to look up, with wonder, to the man 
she had hated and despised in her hours of ease. 

On the sixth day the provisions failed entirely. 
Not a crust of bread : not a drop of water. 

At 4 p.BL several flying-fish, driven into the 
air by the dolphins and cat-fish, fell into the sta 
again near the boat, and one struck the sail 
sharply, and fell into the boat. It was divided, 
and devoured raw, in a moment. 

The next morning the wind fell, and, by 
noon, the ocean became like glass. 

The horrors of a storm hiive been often paint- 
ed ; but who has describcigL or can describe, the 
horrors of a calm to a t|^^load of hungry, 
thirsty creatures, whose omP^hances of salva- 
tion or relief are wind and rain ? 

The beautiful, remorseless sky was one vault 
of purple, with 1i great flaming jewel in the 
centre, whose vertical rays struck, and parched, 
and scorched the living sufferers ; and blistered 
and baked the boat itself, so that it hurt their 
hot hands to touch it : the beautiful, remorse- 
less ocean was one sheet of glassy that glared in 
their bloodshot eyes, and reflected the intolerable 
heat of heaven upon these poor wrotchcF, who 
were gnawed to death with hunger; and their 
raging thirst was fiercer still. 

Towards afternoon of the eighth da}% Mackin- 
tosh dipped n vessel in the sea, with the manifest 
intention of drinking the salt water. 

^* Stop him *' cried Hazd, in great agitation ; 
and the otliers seized him, and overpowered him : 
he cursed them w*ith such horrible curses, that 
Miss RoUeston put her fingers in her earn, and 
shuddered from head to foot Kvcn this was 
new to her, to hear foul language. 

A calm voice rose in the midst, and said: 
** Let us pray." 

There was a dead silcnoe, and Mr. Hazel 
kneeled down and prayed loud and fervently ; 
and, while he prayed, the furious ci ics subsided 
for a while, and deep groans only were heard. 
He prayed for food, for rain, for wind, for Pa- 
tience. 

The men were not so fay gone but they could 
just manage to say ** Amen." 

He rose from his knees, and gathered the pale 
face»':of tho men .together in one glance ; and 
saw that intense expression of agony which 
physical pain can mould with sen's features : 
and then he strained his eyes over the brassy 
horizon ; but no cloud, na veil of vapor was vis- 
ible. 

"Water, vratcr everywhere, but rot a drop to drtnk.'* 

"We must be mad," be cried, "to die of 
thirst with all this water round us." 

His invention being stimulated by this idea, 
and his own dire need, be eagerly scanned every 
thing in the boat, and his eyes soon lighted on 
two objects disconnected in themselves, but it 
struck him he could use them in combination. 
These were a common glass bottle, and Miss 
BoUeston's life-preserving jacket, that served 
her for a couch. He drew this garment' over 
his knees, and considcro<l it attentively ; then 
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untwisted tho brass nozzle through which the 
jacket was inflated, and so left a tnbe, some nine 
inches in length, banging down from tho neck' 
ot the garment. 

He now applied his breath t5 the tube, and 
the jacket swelling rapidly proved that the wh<^e 
receptacle was air-tight.' 

He then idlowed the air to escape. Next, he 
took the bottle and filled it with water from the 
sea; then he inserted, with some difficulty, and 
ffrtat care, the neck of the bottle into the orifice 
of the tnbe : this done, he detached the wi e of 
the brass nozzle^ and whipped the tnbe firmly 
round the neok of the bottle. 

**Now, light a fire," he cried ; "no matter 
what it costs.'- 

The fore thwart was chopped up, and a fire 
soon spluttered and sparkled, for ten eager hands 
were feeding it : thfl^b ottle was then suspended 
over it, and, in d^Harse, the salt water boiled 
and threw off vapl^nd the belly of the jacket 
began to heare and stir. Hazel then threw 
cold water npon the outside, to keep it cool, and, 
while the men eagerly watched tho bubbling hot- 
tie and swelling bag, his spirits rose, and he 
took occasion to explain that what was now go- 
ing on under their eyes was, after &11, only one 
of the great processes of Nature, done upon a 
small scale. ^^The clouds," said he *'are but 
rapors drawn from the sea, by the heat of the 
sun : • these clouds are composed of fresh water, 
and so the steam we ate now raising from salt 
water will be fresh. We can't make whiskey, 
or brew beer, lads ; but, thank Heaven, we can 
brew water ; and it is worth all other liquors 
ten times told.'* 

A wild " hurrah !" greeted these ^vo^d8. 

But every novel experiment seems doomed to 
fail, or meet with some disaster. The water in 
the bottle had been reduced too low by vapor- 
ism, and the bottle burst suddenly, with a loud 
report. That report was followed by a piteous 
wail. 

Hazel turned pale at this fatal blow : but, re- 
covering himself, he said, '^ That is unfortunate ; 
but it was a good servant while it lasted ; give 
me the baler ; and, Miss Rolleston, can you lend 
me a thimble ?" 

The tube of the life-preserver was held over 
the baler ; and out trickled a small quantity of 
pure w^ter, twothimblefuls apiece. Even that, 
as it passed over their •s^y(l^ling tongues and 
parched swallows, Was n, heavenly relief: but, 
alas, the supply was then exhausted. -^ 

Next day hunger seemed uppermost, and the 
men gnawed and chewed th^ir tobacco-pouches ; 
and two caps, that had been dressed vnth. the hair 
on, were divided for food. 

None was given to Mr. Hazel or Miss Rolles- 
ton ; and this, to do the poor creatures justice, 
was the first instance of injustice or partiality 
the sailors had shown. 

The lady, though tormented with hunger, was 
more magnanimous; she offered to divide the 
contents of her little medicine chest ; and the 
globules were all devoured in a moment. 

And now their tortures were aggravated by 
the sight of abundance. They drifted over 
coral rocks, at a considerable depth, but the 
water was so exquisitely clear that they saw five 
fathoms down. They discenied small fish 
drifting over the bottom ; they looked like a 



driving cloud, so vast was their number; and 
every now and then there was a scany among 
them, and porpoises and dog-fish broke in and 
feasted on them. All this they saw, yet could 
not catch one of those billions for theii;^ lives. 
Thus- they were tantalized as weH as starved. 

The next day was like the last, with this dif- 
ferehce, that the sufierers could no longer en- 
dure their torments, in silence. 
, The lady moaned constantly: the sailors groan- 
ed, lamented, and cursed. 

The sun baked and blistered, and the water 
glared. 

The sails being useless, the sailors rigged them 
as an awning, and salt water was constantly 
thrown over them. 

Mr. Hazel took a baler and drenched his own 
clothes and Miss RoUeston's npon their bodies. 
This relieved the hell of thirst in some degree : 
but the sailors could not be persuaded to prac- 
tise it. 

In the afternoon Hazel took Miss RoUeston's 
Bible from her wasted hands, and read aloud 
the forty-second Psalm. 

When he had done, one of the sailors -ashed 
him to pass the Bible forward. He did so ; and 
in half an hour the leaves were returned bim ; 
the vellum binding had been cut off, divided, 
and eaten. 

He looked piteously at the leaves, and, after 
a while, fell upon his knees and prayed silently. 

He rose, and, with Mms liolleston^s consent, 
offered the men the leaves as well. << It is the 
Broad of Life for men's souls, not their bodies, '^ 
said he. **But God is merciful; I think be 
will forgive you ; 'for your need is bitter." 

Cooper replied that the binding was man's, 
but the pages were God's ; and, -either for this 
or another more obvious reason, the leaves were 
declined for food. 

All that afternoon Hazel was making a sort 
of rough spoon out of a fragment of wood. 

The night that followed was darker than 
usual, and, about midnight, a hand was laid on 
Helen RoUeston's shoulder, and a voice whis- 
pered, *^ Hush ! say nothing. I have got some- 
thing for you." 

At the same time, something sweet and deli- 
ciously fragrant was put to her lips ; she opened 
her mouth, and received a spoonful of marma- 
lade. Never did marmalade taste like thtvt be- 
fore. It dissolved itself like ambrosia over her 
palate, and even relieved her parched throat in 
some slight degree by the saliva it excited. 

Nature could not be resisted ; her body took 
whatever he gave. But her high mind rebelled. 

**0h, how base I am,*' said she, and wept. 

*' Why, it is your own," said he, soothingly ; 
** I took it out of your cabin expressly for you." 

** At least oblige me by eating some yourself, 
sir," said Helen, " or " (with a sudden burst) **I 
will die ere I touch another morsel." 

^* I feel the threat, Miss Rolleston ; but I do 
not need it, for I am very, very hungry.' But 
no ; if / take any, I must divide it all with them. 
But if you will help roe unrip the jacket, I will 
suck the inside — after you." 

Helen gazed at him, and wondered at the roan 
and at the strange love which had so bitterly of> 
fended her when she was surrounded by. com- 
forts; but now it extorted her respect 

They nnripped the jacket, and found some 
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moisfcare left. • Th(^ jsuckeil it, and it wag a 
wonderful, aud incredible relief to tlieir parched 
gullets. 

The next da^ was a fearful one. Not a cloud 
in tbe^l^y ta give hope of rain ; the air so light, 
it ooly just moved them along ; and the sea 
glared, and the sun beat on the poor wretches, 
now tortured into madness with hunger and 
thirst. 

The body of man, in this dire extremity, can 
suffer internal agony as acute as any that can be 
inflicted on its snxface by the knife ; and the 
cries, the screams, the groans, the prayers, the 
curses, intermingled, that issued from the boat, 
were not to be distingnished from the cries of 
men horribly wounded in battle, or writhing 
under some terrible operation in hospitals. 

Oh, it was tenrible and piteous to see and hear 
the boat-load of ghastly victims, with hollow 
cheeks, and wild-l^a^ eyes, go groaning, curs- 
ing, and shrieking loud, upon that fair glassy 
sea, below that purple vault and glorious sun. 

Towards afternoon^ the sailors got together, 
forward, and left Hazel and Miss Bolleston 
alone in the stern. This gave him an opportu- 
nity of speaking to her confidentially. He took 
advantage of it, and said, ''Miss RoUeston, I 
wish to consult you. Am I justified in secreting 
the marmalade any longer ? There is nearly a 
spoonful apiece." 

**No,'* said Helen, *• divide it among them 
all. Oh, if I had only a woman beside me, to 
pruy with, and cry with, and die with : for die 
we must." 

'' I am not so sure of that,'* said Hazel, faint- 
ly, bat with a cool fortitude all his own. ''Ex- 
perience proves that the human body can sub- 
sist a prodigious time on very little food : and 
saturating the clothes with water is, I know, the 
best way to allay thirst. And women, thank 
Heaven, last longer than men, uuder. priva- 
tions." 

*'I shall not last long, sir," said Helen. 
" Look at their eyes." 

" What do you mean?'* 

**I mean that those men thei'c are going to 
kill me." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Hazel thought her reason was going ; and, 
instead of looking at the men's eyes, it was hers 
he examined. But no ; the sweet cheek was 
white, the eyes had a fearful hollow all round 
them, but, out of that cave, the light hazel eye, 
preternaturally large, but calm as ever, looked 
out, full' of fortitude, resignation, and reason. • 

"Don't look at tne^*' said she, quietly ; "but 
take an oppor^nnity and look at tkem. They 
mean to kill me." 

Hazel looked furtively round ; and, being en- 
lightened in part by the woman's intelligence, 
he observed that some of the men were actually' 
glaring at himself and Helen Bolleston in a 
dreadful way. There was a remarkable change 
in their eyes since he looked last. The pupils 
seemed diminished, the whites enlarged ; and, 
in a word, the characteristics of humanity had, 
somehow, died out of those bloodshot orbs, and 
the animal alone shone in them now ; the wild 
beast, driven dcppcrntc by hnnger. 



What he saw, coupled with Helen's positive 
interpretation of it^ was truly siokening. 

These men we^e isix, and he but one. , They 
had all clasp.knive6; and he had only, an old 
penknife that would be sure to double api or 
break off, if a blow were dealt with it.- 

He asked himself in utter tenor, what on 
earth be should do. 

The first thing seemed to be to join the men, 
and learn their minds: it might also he as well 
to prevent this secret conference from going far* 
ther. 

He went forward boldly, thpugh sick at heart, 
and said, " Well, my lads, what is it ?" 

The men were silent directly, and looked sul- 
lenly down, avoiding his eye, yet not ashamed. 

In a situation so terrible, the eanaes are sharp- 
ened ; and Hazd dissected, in his mind; this sin-, 
ister look, and saw that Morgan, * Prince, and 
Mackintosh were hostile t^Mm. 

But Welch and Coope^Vhoped were still 
friendly. 

. " Sir," said Fenner, civilly but doggedly, '* we 
are come to this now, that one mutt •die, for the 
othe}^ to live : and the greater pari of us are for 
casting lots all round, and let efvery man, and 
every woman too, take their chance. That is 
fair, $am, isn't it?" 

" It is fair," said Cooper, with a terrible dog- 
gedness. ' ' But it is hard, " ho added. 

"Harder that seven should die for one," said 
Mackintosh. " No, no ; one must die for the 
seven," ■ • 

Hazel represented, with all the force language 
possesses, that what they meditated was a crime, 
the fatal rcBuU of which was known by experi- 
ence. 

But they heard in .ominous silence. ■ 

Ha^l went back 4o Helen Bolleston, and sat 
down right before her. 
• ' ' WelU " said «he, with supernatural calmness. 

" You were mistaken," said he. 

" Then why have you placed yourself between 
them and me. No^ no, their eyes have told me 
they have singled me out. But what does it mat- 
ter ? We popr creatures are all to die $ and that 
one is the happiest that dies first, and dies unstain- 
ed by such a crime. / heard every word you saidf 
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sir. 

Hazel cast a piteous look on her, and, finding 
he could no longer deceive her as to their dan- 
ger, and being weakened by famine, fell to trem- 
bling and crying. 

Helen Bolleston looked at hira with calm and 
gentle pity. For a moment, the patient forti- 
tude of a woman made her a brave man's supe- 
rior. . 

Night came, and, for the first time, Hazel 
claimed two portions of the rum ; one for him- 
self and one for Miss Bolleston. 

He then returned aft, and took the helm. He 
loosened it, so as to be ready to unship it in a 
moment, and use it as a weapon. 

The men huddied together forward ; and it 
was easy to see that the boat was now divided 
into two hostile camps. 

Hazel sat quaking, with his hand on the helm, 
fearing an attack every moment 

Both ho and Helen listened acutely, and 
about three o'clock in the morning a new inci- 
dent occurred, of a terrible nature« 

Mackintoi^h was heard to say, "Serve out the 



mm, no nllonance," and Ihe demand wai fn- 
»tfintl}r complied ivUh bj Morgan. 

Then Hotel touched Misi Rolteston on the 
■boulder, and insisted on her taking bnlf nhat 
via left of Ihe niRrmalade, and he took the other 
hair. 'Dio time was gone by for economj'; 
what they wanwd now was Btrangth, in ease the 
tvild beasta, maddened by drink as well as hun- 
ger, should a(tac): (helli. 

Already the liquor had begun lo tell, and 
nritd hallos and yelln, and even fragmeiiti of 
ghastly songs mingled nith tho groans of misery, 
in the doomed boat. 

At sunrise there vm a great sn-ell upon the 
water, and sharp guata at intervals ; and on the 
horizon, to windward, might be obaerred it black 
spot in the sky nottigger than a St. But none 
saw Ibutj Hazel's eye never leit Ihe raring 
wretchesin tlfe forepart of the boat ; Cooper and 
Welch eat in gloo^^spair amidships ; and the 
others were hndduR^ether forward, encourag- 
ing each other to s desperate act. 

Itwaaabonteighto'clock in the morning Hel- 
en Rolleston awoke from n brief doxe, on<l said, 
"Mr. Haiel, I have had n strange dream. I 
dreamed tliore was fooil, nnd plenty of it, on the 
ODtude of this boat." 

words were yet in her 
ors snddBnly rose ap with 
eyes full of murder, and 
3 their enfeebled Indi 



»mt to stop Mackintosh, 
but was too late. He did stop Morgan, bowerer. 
and said, " Como, none of thai ; nofonlplnjl" 
Irritated by this nnexpected resistance, and- 
maddened by drink, Morgan turned on Cooper 
and stabbed him ; he sank down with h groan ; 
on this Welch gave Morgan a fearful gash, divid- 
ing his jugalar, and was stabbed, in relarn, by 
Prince, bnt not severely : these two grappled and 
rolled over one another, stabbing and cursing at 
the bottom of the boat ; meantime, Mackintosh 
was recoived by Hazel with n point-blank thrust 
in the face from the helru, that staggered him, 
theugh a very powerful man, and drove him 
backward agsinat the mast ; but, in delivering 
this thrust, Ilazel's foot slipped, and he fell with 
great violence on hia head and arm j Mackin- 
tosh recovered hiniself, and sprang npon the etern 
thwart with his knife np and gleaming over Hel- 
en Sollestori. Hazel writhed round where he lay, 
nnd struck trim desperately on the knee with the 
helm. The poor woman knew only how to suf- 
fer; she cowered a little, and put up two feeble 

llie knife descended. 

But not npon that cowering figure. 



CHAPTEE XXr. 
AptniFLB rippling line npon the water had for 
some little lime be^ coming down upon them 
with frreat rapidity ; but, bent on bloodr work, 
they had not observed it. Tbe boat heeled over 
noder a sudden gust; bnt tbemffianbadalready 
loil hit footing nnder Hazel's blow, and, the 



boom striking him almost at the lame momeot, 
be wdnt clean over the gunwale into the sea; l>a 
struck it with his knife flrtt, 

Alt their lives were now gone if Cooper, who 
had already recovered bis feet, had nol iminedi- 
ately cut the sheet with bis knife ; there was nn 
time to slack itj nnd, even as it was, the lower 
part of the sail was drenched, and the boat full 
of water. " Ship the heloi !" he roared, I 

The boat lighted directly the sheet was cut, (he 
wet sail flapped furiously, and Ibo boat having 
way on her, yielded to tlie helm and wriggled 
slowly away before ihe whistling wind. 

Mack intoah rose a few yards astern, and sworn 
after the boat, with gtest glaring eyes ; thetoost 
sail was not drawing, but the wind moved the 
boat onward. However, Mackintosh gained 
slowly, and Hazel held up an oar like a spear, 
and shouted to him that he must promise solemn- 
ly to forego all violence, or he should never come 
on board nlive. 

Mackintosh opened bis mouth to reply ; but, 
at the same moment, hit eyes suddenly dilated 
in a fearful vray, and ha went under water, with 
a gui^iing cry. Yet not like one drowning, bnt 
wilh a jerk. j 

The next moment there was a great bubbKng ' 
of Ihe water, as if displaced by some lar^ crea- i 
tures struggling below, and then the sntfncs was | 
stained with blood. I 

And, lest there shonid be any doubt as to tlia 
\ wretched man's fate, the rude back fln of a mon- 
strous shark came soon aftef, gliding round and 
round the rolling boat, awaiting the next vie- 

Nott', while the water was yet stained with his 
life-blood, who, hurrying to kill, had met with ■ 
violent death, the nnwounded sailor Fenner, ex- 
cited by the fracas, broke forth into singiag, and 
so completed the horror of A wild and awful scene; 
for still, while he shouted, langhed, and sang, 
the shark swam calmly round and ronnd, and 
the boat crept on, her white sail bespattered with 
blood, — which was not so bofore, — and in her 
bottom lay one man dead as a stone ; and two 
poor wretches. Prince and Welch, their shorl- 
lived feud composed forever, snt openly sucking 
their bleeding wounds, to quench for a moment 
their intolorable tbiiat. 

Ob; little do we, who never pass a single day 
without bite or sup, know Ihe aolmal man, in 
tliese dire extremities. 



CHAPTER XSII. 

At lajtCooper ordered Fennerto hold his jaw, 
and come aft, and help sail the boat. 

But the man, being now stark mad, took no 
notice of the order. His madness grow on him, 
and took a turn by no means uncommon in these 
cases. Hcsawbefore him snmptuous'fcasts, and 
streams of fresh water flowing. These he began 
to describe with great volubility and rapture, 
smacking his lips, and exulting : and so he went 
on tantalizing them till noon. 

Meantime, Cooper asked Mr. Hazel ifheconid 
sail the boat. 

" I can steer," said he, " but thnt is all. My 
right arm is benumbed." 

The silvery voice of Helen B<JleMon then ntler- 
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•ed brave and welcome wofds. **■ I will do whaN 
ever you tell me, Mr. Cooper." 

*' Long life to yon, miss !" said the wounded 
teaman. He then directed her how to reef the 
sail, and splice the sheet which he had been 
obliged to cut ; and, in a word, to sail the boat ; 
which she did with some little assistance from 
Hazel. 

Atid so they all depended npon her, whom 
some of them had been for killing: and the 
blood-stained boat glided before the wind. 

At two P.M. Fenner jumped suddenly up, and, 
looking at the sea with rapture, cried out, ** Aha ! 
my boys, here's a beautiful green meadow ; and 
tbere*s a sweet brook with bulrushes: green, 
green, green ! Lct*s have a roll among the 
daisies." And, in a moment, ere any of his stiff 
imd wounded shipmates could put out a hand, 
he threiv himself on his back upon the water, 
nnd sunk forever, ivith inexpressible rapture on 
his corpse- like face. 

A feeble groan was the only tribute those who 
remained behind could afford him. 

At three p.]f. Mr. Hazel happened to look 
over the weather-side of the boat, as she heeled 
to leeward under a smart breeze, and ho saw a 
shell or two fastened to her side, about, eleven 
inches above keel. He. looked again, and gave 
aloud hurrah. "Barnacles I barnacles!" he 
cried. '* I see them sticking." 

He leaned over, and, with some difficulty, de- 
tached one, and held it np. 

It was not a barnacle, but a curious oblong 
shell'fish, open at one end. 

At sight of this, the wounded forgot their 
wounds, and leaned over the boat's side, detach- 
ing the shell-fish with their knives. They broke 
them with the handles of their knives, and de- 
voured the fish. They were as thick as a man's 
fingor,' and about an inch long, and as sweet as 
a nut. It seems that in the long calm these 
shell-fish had fastened on the boat. More than a 
hundred of them were taken off her weather-side, 
and evenly divided. 

MisM BoUeston, at Hazel's earnest request, ate 
only six, and these very slowly, and laid the 
rest by. But the sailors could not restrain them- 
selves; and Prince, in particular, gorged him- 
self so fier9ely that he turned purple in the face, 
and began to breathe very hard. - - 

That black speck on the horizon had grown 
by noon to a beetle, and by three o'clock to some- 
thing more like an elephant, and it now diffused 
iteelf into a huge black cloud, that gradually 
overspread the heavens ; and at last, about half 
an hour before sunset, came a peculiar chill, and 
then, in due course, a drop or two fell npon the 
parched wretches. - They sat, less like animals 
than like plants, all stretching towards their 
preserver. 

Their eyes were turned up to the clouds, so 
were their open mouths, and their armsnnd hands 
held up towards it. 

The drops increased in number, and praise 
went np to Heaven in return. 
: Patter, patter, patter ; down came a shower, a 
rain, — a heavy, steady rain. 

With cries of joy, they put out every vessel to 
catch it ; they lowered the sail, and putting bal- 
last, in the centre, bellied it into a great vessel to 
catch it. They used nil their spare cnnvas to 
catch it. They filled the water-cask with it ; th^y 



filled tiie keg that bad held the fatal spirit ; and 
all the time they were sucking the wet canvas, 
and their. own clothes^ and .their very hands and 
garments on which the life-giving drops kept fall- 
ing. 

Then they set their little sail again, and pray- 
ed for land to Him who had sent them wind and 
rain. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Thb breeze declined at sunset ; but it rained 
at intervals daring the night ; and by the morn- 
ing they were somewhat chilled. 

Death hAd vbitedthem again daring the night. 
Prince was discovered dead and cold ; .his wounds 
were mere scratches, and there seems tcf be no 
doubt that he died by gorging himself with mor-e 
food than his enfeebled system could possibly (li- 
gest. 

Thus dismally began a day of comparative 
bodily comfort, but mental distress, especially to 
MiflB RoUestoD and Mr. Hazel. 

Now that this lady and gentleman were no 
longer goaded to madness by physical snffsring, 
their higher sensibilities resumed their natural 
force, nnd the miserable contents of the blood- 
stained boat shocked them terribly. Two corpses 
and two wounded men. 

Mr. Hazel, however, soon came to one resolu- 
tion, and that was to read the funeral service 
over the dead, and then commit them to the 
deep. He declared this intention, and Cooper, 
who, though wounded, and appat'cntly sinking, 
was still skipper of the boot, acquiesced readily. 

Mr. Hfizel then took the dead men's knives and 
their money out of their . pockets, and read the 
burial-service over them ; they were, then com- 
mitted to the deep. This sad ceremony perform- 
ed, he addressed a few words to the survivors. 

** My friends, and brothers in afiiiction, wo 
ought not to hope too much from Divine mercy 
for ourselves ; or we should come soon to forget 
Divine justice. But we are not forbidden to 
hope fur others. Those who have now gono 
were guilty of a terrible crime ; but then they 
were tempted more than their flesh coald bear*; 
and they received their punishment here on earth : 
we may therefore hope they will escape punish- 
ment hereafter. And it is for us to profit by 
their fate, and bow to Heaven's will : even when 
they drew their knives, food in plenty was with- 
in their reach, and the signs of wind were on the 
sea, and of rain in the sky. Let as be more patient 
than they were, and place our trust — What is 
that upon the water to leeward ? A piece of 
wood floating ?" 

Welch stood np and looked. " Can't make it 
out. Steer alongside it, miss, if you please." 
And he crept forward. 

Presently he became excited, aUd directed 
those in the stern how to steer the boat close to 
the object without going over it. He begged 
them all to be silent. He leaned over the boat- 
side as they neafed it. He clntched it suddenly 
with both hands and flung it into the boat with 
a shout of triumph, but sank exhausted bji^he 
effort. ^ . 

It was a young turtle ; and being asleep on 

the water, or inexperienced, had allowed them 

; to capture it. '.^ 
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This was indeed n eodHead: twelve ponuda of 
laeenlent meal. It was initaDtlj divided, and 
Mr. Hazel cmiriied, with some difflcnkj, to boil 
» ponloii oht. He enjofed it greatlf ; tut Hin 
ItollesloTl atioired a ccrioua and riolent anlipalhy 
to it, MBrceiy credible andar tlie circumitanoea. 
Not Ki the Bailors. Ihej deloared it raw, what 
thcj coDld get Ht nil. Coo^r could onlv get 
down amoulhful or two; ludrecciTecihigdeath- 
wound, and was manifestlj sinkinB- 

He reTiTed, howeror, from limf to time, and 
spolie cheerTullf, wheneier he spoke at all. 
"Welch infonncd' him of every incident that look 
places howerer minute. Then be nonld nod or 

On being told that the^ were passint; through 
lea-vraad, he exfireised a wish to see some of it, 
and when he had examined it, he said lo Ua- 



hia hand, and exhorted 1j 



vM the reply. 

words of religions ex- 
ked faira if be coald do 

^Qinly. "Got pen and 

aid Helen, eameitly; 
: it is to make his will." 
k, which had two blank 



em, anil roaa inio inai 
remarkable ene^ which somelimcs precedes the 
d^parcnra of the son). 
" Write," uiid he, in his deep, fnll tones. 

"I, Samuel Oooper, able seaman, am goingto 
slip my cable, and sail into the presence of my 

Ue waited till this was written. 
" And BO I speak the tralh. 

" The ship Proserpine was destroyed willfaL 

"The men bad more allownnoe than they 



"D— n hie eyes]" 

Mr. Hazel was shocked at this finale ; boi he 
knew what sailors are, and how little meaning 
there is in their Bet phrases. However, as a 
clergymHn, he could not allow these to ba Coop- 
er's last words ; so he said earnestly, " Yea, bur, 
mr poor fellow, yon said joa forgave all your 
enemie*. We all need forgiveness, you know." 

"That is true, sir." 

"And you forgive this Wylie, do you not?" 
j " O Lord yes, " said Cooper, faintly. " 1 for- 

' Huving Slid these words with nmo difBcultr, 
I he became lethargic, and so remained for two 
hoars. Indeed be spoke bnt once more, and 
that was to Welch ; tbough they were all about 
him then. "Messmate," said he, in n voice 
tiint was now faint and broken, "yon and I most 
sail together on this new voyage. I'm going 
out of port first ; but " (in a whisper of incon- 
ceivable teodemesa and siniple eunning) "I'll lie 
to onlside the harbor till you come out, my boy." 
Then he paused a moment. Then be' added, 
softiv, "For I love yoB, Tom." 

These sweet words were the lost of that rag- 
ged, silent sailor, who never tbrew a word awaj, 
and wliose rough breast inclosed a friendsbin sa 
of the ancient world, tender, true, and everiast- 
ing; that sweetened hia life and ennobled U> 
death. As he deserved monmers, so he had tme 
ones. His last n-orda went home to the aSiined 
hearts that heard them, and the lady and gende- 
man, whose lives ho had saved at cost of hi* own, 
wept aloud over their departed friend. But bis 
messmate's eye was dry. Whe« all was orer, 
he just tnmed to the mourners, and said grnvely, 
"'iliank ye, sir; ihank ye kindly, ma'am." 
And then be covered the body decently with thf 
spare canvns, and lay quietly down with his oivn 
head pillowed upon those loved remaios. 

Towards afternoon, seals were observed sport- 
ing on the waters ; bat no attempt whs made to 
capture theiiK Indeed, Miss Rolleslon had qnitc 
enough to do to sail the boat with Mr. Haiel's 



ts alwa}i plying the captain with 



"When the Proserpine sunk, wo wM on her 
port qaaner, aboard th^ cotter, was me and my 
messmatB Tom Welch. 



The night passed, and the momii^ broaglit 
nothing-new ; except that tfaey fell in with sea- 
weed in sacli qnanltties the boat could hardly 
get throngh It. 

Mr. Haiel examined this sea- weed' caicfutly, 
and brought Several kinds upon deck. Arnoag 
tha .varieties, was one tike thia green strips of 
spinach, very tender and SDCcnlent. His botan- 
ical researches included sen-weed, and he recog- 
nized this BS one of the edible rockweei^. 

There was very little of it comparatively, bnl 
he took threat paina, and, in two honra' time, 
had gatbersd as much as might fill a good alop- 

He washed it in fresh water, and then asked 
Miss Itolleston for a pochet-handkerchief. This 
ha tied to as to make n bag. and coatrir«d to 
bdililwith a few chips of fuel that remainedoa 

After he had bailed it ten miniitos, there was 
no more fuel, except a bowl or two, and the 
boat-hook, one pair of onn, and the mid-riiip 
and stern thwarts. 
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He tasted it, and found it glutinous and dbli- 
cioofl^ he gave Miss BoUeston some, and then 
fed Welch with the rest. He, poor fellow, en- 
joyed this sea spinach greatly ; he could no long. 
er swallow meat. 

While Hazel was feedisf? bim, a flock of ducks 
passed over their heads, high in the air. 
Welch pointed up at them. 
*^AhI'' said Helen, ''if we had but their 
wings !'* 

Presently a bird was seen coming in the same 
direction, but flying vory low ; it wabbled along 
towards them very slowly, and at last, to their 
great sorpnse, came flapping and tried to settle on 
the gunwale of the boat. Welch, with that instinct 
of slaughter which bd^ongs to men, struck the 
boat«hook ihto the bird's back, and it was soon, 
.dispittehedv It proved to be one of that very 
floek of docks that had passed over their heads, 
•and a crab was found fastened to its leg. . It is 
supposed that the bird, to break its long flight, 
had rested on some reef, and, perhaps, been too 
busy fishing and, caught tliis Tartar. 

Hazel pounced upon it. ^ * Heaven has sent this 
for yon, because you can not eafe turtle." But 
the next moment he blushed and recovered his 
reason. "See," said he, referring to her own 
words, 'Hhis poor bird had wings, yet death 
ovei*t6ok her." 

He sacrificed a bowl for fuel,, and boiled .the 
dock and the crab in one pol, and Miss Rolles- 
ton ate demurely but plentifully of both. Of 
the crab's shell he made a little drinking-vessel 
for Miss. Rolieston. 

Cooper .remained without funeraUrites all this 
tinie ; the reason was- that Welch lay with his 
head pillowed upou his dead friend, and Hazel 
had not the heart to disturb him* 

But it was the survivors* duty to commit him 
to the de^, and so Hazel sat dot^rn by Welch, 
and asked hira kindly whether bo would not 
wish the. services of the Church to be read over 
his departed Mend. 

'^IncooTse, sir,'* said Welch. But the next 
moment he took Hazel's meaning, and said hur- 
riedly, *^ No, no ; I can*t let Sam be buried in 
the sea. Ye see, sir, Sam and I, we arc used to 
one another, and I can*t abide to part with him, 
alive or dead." 

«<Ahr''8aid Hazel, <<the best friends must 
part when death takes one." 

" Ay, ay, when t'other lives; But, Lbrd bless 
3ron, sir ! I sha'n't be long astam of my mess- 
mate here ; can't you see that ?" 

*< Heaven forbid !" said Hazel, surprised and 
alarmed. <* Why, you are not mortally wound- 
ed as Cooper was. Have a good heart, man, 
and we tliree will all see Old England vet." 

« WeU,sir," said Welch, coolly^ "I'll tell ye; 
me and my shipmate. Prince, was a cutting at 
one another with our knives a smlu^t time (and I 
do properiy wonder, whefi I think of that day's 
work, for I liked the man well enough, but rum 
atop of starvation pla3rt hell wiith sefifarang men), 
well, sir, as I was a saying, he let more blood 
out of me than I could afford to lose under the 
circumstances. And, ye see, I can't make fresh 
blood, because my. throat is so swelled by the 
drought, I can't swallow much meat, so I'm safe 
to lose the number of my mess ; and, another 
thing, my heart isn't altogether set towards liv- 
ing. Sam, here, he giro me an order; what, didn't 



ye hear him ? ^I'll lie to outside the bar, ' says 
he * till you come out.' He expects me t(k come 
out in his wake. Don't ye, Sam — that was ?" 
and he laid his hand gently on the reroaiTis. 
^''Now, sir, I shall ax the lady and you a favor. 
I want to lie alongside Snm." Butif yon bnrv 
him in the sea, and me ashore, d — n my eyes if I 
sha'n't bc^ a thousand years or so before I cmi 
find my own messmate. Etamity is a nation Ug 
place, I'm told, a hundred tim^ as big as both 
oceans. Noj sir; you'll make land, by Sam's 
reckoning, to-morrow or next day, wind and 
tide permitting. Ill take care of Sam's hull 
till then, and we'll lie together, till the angel 
blows that there trumpet; and tli^n Ve'll go 
aloft together, apd, nssoon as ever we have made 
our scrape to our betters, we'll both speak a good 
word for you and the lady, and a very pretty lirdy 
she is, and a good-hearted, and the best plucked 
one I ever did see in any distressed craft ; now 
don't ye cry, miss, don't ye pry, your trouble is 
pretty near over ; he said yon was not a hundred 
miles from land ; I don't know how h& knew that, 
he was always a better seaman than I be ; but 
say it he did, and that is enough, for he was a 
man as never told a lie, nor wasted a word." 

Welch could utter no more just then ; for the 
glands of his throat were swollen, and he spoke 
with considerable difficulty. 

What could Hazel reply t The judgment is 
sometimes ashamed to contradict the heart with 
cold reasons. 

He only said, with a sigh, that he saw no signs 
of land, and believed they had gone on a wrong 
course, and were in the heart of the Pacific. 

Welch made no answer, but a look of good- 
natured contempt. The idea of this parson con- 
tradicting Sam Cooper ! 

The sun broke, and revealed the. illimitable 
oeean ; themselves & tiny spepk on it. : , 

Mr. Hazel whispered Miss Kolleslon that Coop- 
er must be buried to-day. 

At ten P.M. they passed through more sea- 
weed; but this time they had to eat the sea-spin- 
ach raw, and there was very little of it. 

At noon, the sea was green in places. 

Welch told them this was a &ign they were 
nearing land. 

At four P.M. a bird, about the size and color 
of a woodpecker, settled on the boat's mast. 

Their glittering eyes fastened on it; and 
Welch Bftidj "Come, there's a supper for you 
Us can eat it." 

** No, poor thing !" said Helen Rolles-ton. 

" You are right," said Hazel, with a certain 
effort of self-restrain L '*Let our sufferings 
make ns gentle, not savage : that poor bird is lost 
like lis upon this ocean. It is a land-bird." 

*' How do you know ?" 

"Water-birds have webbed feet,-:-to swim 
With.** The bird, having rested, flew to the 
north-west. 

Helen, by one of thdso inspired impulses her 
sex have, altered the boat's course directly, and ^ 
followed the bird. 

Half an hour before sunset, Hel^n Rolieston, 
whose vision was very keen, said she saw some< • 
thing at the verge of the horizon, like a hair 
standing upright. 

Hazel lookeid, bnt conld not see any thing. 

In ten minutes more, Helen Rolieston pointed 
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it oot again ; and then Basel di<l «eo a vertical 
line, more like a 8hip*8 roast than any thing else 
one could expect to see there. 

Their eyes were now strained to make it out, 
and, as the boat advanced, it became more and 
more palpable, though it was hard to say exactly 
what it was. 

Fire minutes before th^sun set, the air being 
clearer than ever, it stood out clean against the 
sky. A tree, — a lofty, solitary tree ; with a tall 
stem, like a column, and branches only- at the 
lop. 

A palm-tree — in the middle of the Pacific. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

And but for the land-bird which rested on their 
roast, and for their own mercy in sparing it, they 
would ha^e passed to the eastward, and never 
seen that giant palm-tree in mid-ocean. 

" Oh, let ns put out all our sails, and fly to it I" 
cried Helen; 

Welch smiled and said, ** No, miss, yemustn*t. 
Tx)rdlove ye; what! run on to a land ye don*t 
know, happy go lucky, in the dark, like that T 
Lay her head for the tree, and welcome, but you 
roust lower the mainsel, and treble-reef the fore- 
sel; and so creep on a couple of knots an hour, 
and, by daybreak, yon*ll find the island close 
under your lee. Then yen can look out for a 
safe landing-place." 

«The island, Mr. Welch!" said Helen. 
'* There is no island, or I sliould have seen it." 
j' " Oh, the island was hull down. Why, you 
don't think as palm-trees gi'ow in the water? 
You do as I say, or you*ll get wrecked on some 
thundering reef or other.'* 

Upon this Mr. Hazel and Miss Rollcston set 
to work, and with considerable difficulty lowered 
the mainsail, and treble-reefed the foresail. 

"That is right," said Welch. "To-morrow 
you*Il land in safety, and bury my messmate 
and me." 

**0h, no!" cried Helen Kolleston. "We 
must bury him, but we mean to cure you." They 
obeyed Welches instructions, and so crept on all 
night ; and, so well had this able seaman calcu- 
lated distance and rate of sailing, that, when the 
sun rose, sure enough there was an island un- 
der their lee, distant about a league, though it 
looked much less. But the palm-tree was more 
than twice that distance. Owing to wind and 
current they had made lee-way all night, and 
that tree stood on the most westerly pointof the 
island. 

Hazel and Miss Rollcston stood up and hur- 
rahed for joy ; then fell on their knees in silent 
gratitude. Welch only smiled. 

But the breeze had freshened, and, though 

tlicre were no great waves at sea, yet breakers, 

formidable to such a craft as theirs, were seen 

« fuaraiuK over long disjointed reefs ahead, that 

grinned black and dangerous here and there. 

They then consulted Welch, and he told them 
they must tack directly, and make a cireuit of 
the island ; he had to show them how to tack ; 
and, the sea rising, they got thoroughly wetted, 
and Miss Rollcston rather frightened ; for here 
was a peril they had wonderfully escaped hith' 
erto. 



However, before eleven o*elock, they had stood 
out to sea, and coasted the whole south side of 
the island : they then put the boat before the 
wind, and soon ran past the cast coast, which 
was very narrow — in fact, a sort of bInfF-head — 
and got on the north side of the island. Hero 
the water was comparatively smooth, and the air 
warm and balmy. They ranged along the coast 
at about a mile's distance, looking out for a good 
landing. 

Here was no longer an unbroken line of cliffji, 
but an undulating coast, with bnlging rocks,- and 
lines of reef. After a mile or two of that the 
coast ran out seaward, and they passed close to 
a most extraordinary phenomenon of vegetation. 
Great tangled woods crowned the shore and the 
landward slopes, and their grand foliage seemed 
to flow over into the sea : for here was a broad 
rocky flat, intersected with s thousand little 
channels of the sea; and the thousand little 
islets so formed were crowded, covered, and hid- 
den with luxuriant vegetation. Hnge saccalent 
leaves of the richest hue hung over the wotoii^ 
and some of the most adventurous showed, by 
the crystals tbit sparkled on their green surface, 
that the waves had actually been kissing them 
at high tide. This ceased, and they |>a8Md un- 
der a cliff, wooded neariy to the point. - 

This cliff was broad and irregular, and in one 
of its cavities a cascade of pure fresh water came 
sparkling, leapingirand tumbling down to the 
foot of the rock. There it had formed a great 
basin of water, cool, deep, transparent, which 
trickled over on to a tongue of pink sand, and 
went in two cr]rstal gutters to the sea.* 

Great and keen was theraptnre this sight 
caused our poor parched voyagers ; and eager 
their desire to land at once, if possible, and 
plunge their burning lips, and swdling throats, 
and fevered hands, into that heavenly liquid^ 
but the next momenrthey were diverted from 
that purpose by the scone that burst on them. 

This wooded cliff, with its wonderful cascade, 
was the very gate of paradise. They passed it, 
and in one moment were in a bay, — a sndden 
bay, wonderfully deep for its extent, and shel- 
tered on three sides.. Broad sands with rainbow 
tints, all sparkling, and dotted with birds, some 
white as-snow, some gorgeous. A peaceful sea 
of exquisite blue' kissing these lovely 'sands with 
myriad dimples ; and, from the land side, soft 
emerald slopes, embroidered with silver threSads 
of water, came to the very edge of the sands ; so 
that^ from all those glorious hues, that flecked 
the prismatic and sparkling sands, the eye' of 
the voyagers passed at once to the vivid, yet 
sweet and soothing, green of Nature ; and over 
this paradise the breeze they could no longer 
feel wafted spicy but delicate odors from unseen 
trees. c ■ ' . 

Even Welch raised himself in the boat^ and 
sniflbd the heavenlv air, and smiled at the heav. 
enly spot. " Here s a blessed havon !" said he* 
" iJown sail, and row her ashore.'* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Thbt rowed more than a mile, so deep was 
the glorious bay ; and then their oars struck the 
ground. But Hazel with the boat.hook pro* 
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pel led the boai gently over the pcUacid water, 
rlint now seemed too shallow to float a canoe : 
nnd nt last looked like the mere varnish of that 
]iicture, the prismatic sands below; jet still tho 
little craft glided over it, till it gently grazed the 
soft- sand, and was stationary. So placidly end- 
ed that terrible voyage. 

Mr. Hazel and Miss Bolloston were on shore 
in a moment, and it was all they conlddo not 
to fall upon the land and kiss it. 

Never had the sea disgorged upon that fairy 
islo Buch ghasily spectres. They looked, not 
like people about to die, but that had died, and 
been buried, and jast come out of their graves 
to land on that blissful shore. We should have 
started back with hoiTor ; but the birds of that 
virgin isle merely stepped oat of their way, and 
did not fly. 

They had landed in paradise. 

£ven Welch yielded to that universal longing 
men have to embrace the land after perils at sea, 
and was patting his leg slowly over the gunwale, 
when Hazel came back to his assistance. He 
got mhore, bat was contented to sit down with 
his eyes on th^ dimpled sea and the boat, wait- 
ing quietly till the tide should float his friend to 
his feet again. 

The sea>birds walked quietly about him, and 
minded him not. 

Miss RoUcston ascended a green slope very 
slowly, for her limbs were cramped, and was lost 
to view. 

Hazel now went up tlie beach, and took a 
more minate survey of tho neighborhood. 

The west side of the bay was Varied. Half 
of it presented the soft character that marked 
the bay in general ; but a portion of it was rock}'', 
though streaked with vegetation, and this part 
was intersected by narrow clefts, into which, in 
some rare tero^iests and high tides combined, 
tongues of the sea had entered, licking the sides 
of the gullies smooth ; and these occasional visits 
were marked by the sand and broken shells and 
other debris tho • tempestuous and encroaching 
sea had left behind. 

The true high-water mark was several feet 
lower than these debris, and was clearly marked. 
On the land above the clifls he found a tangled 
jangle of tropical shrubs, into which he did not 
penetrate, but skirted it, and, walking eastward, 
came out upon a- delicious down or grassy slope, 
that faced the centre of the bay. It was a gen- 
tleman's lawn of a thousand acres, with an ex- 
tremely gentle slope from the centre of the island 
down to the sea. 

A river flowing from some distant source ran 
eastward through this down, but ut its verge, 
and almost encircled it. Hazel traveraed the 
lawn until this river, taking a sudden tarn to- 
wards the sea, intercepted him at a spot which 
he immediately fixed on as Helen BoUeston^s 
future residence. 

Four short, thick, umbrageous trees stood close 
to tho stream on this side, and on the eastern side 
was a grove of gigantic palm-trees, at |irhose very 
ankles the river ran. Indeed, it had undermined 
one of thiese palm-trees, and thiat giant at this 
moment lay all across the stream, leaving a gap 
through which Hazels -eye could pierce to a 
great depth among those grand colamns; for 
they stood wide apart, and there was not a vestige 
of brnshwood, jnngle, or even grass, below their 



enormous crowns, v He christened tfie piftoc St. 
Helen's on the spot. 

He now dipped his baler into the stream, and 
found it pure and tolerably cool. 

He followed the.bend of .the stream ; it evaded 
the slope, andtook him by its: own milder descent 
to the sands : over these it flowed smooth as glass 
into the sea. 

Hazel ran to Welch to tell him all he had dis- 
covered, and to give him his first water from the 
island. 

He found a roan-colored pigeon, with a pur- 
plish neck^ perched on the sick man-s foot. Tltc 
bird shone like a rainbow, and cocked a saucy eye 
at Hazel, and flew up into the air a few yards, 
but it soon appeared that fear had little to do 
with this movement ; for, after an airy circle or 
two, he fanned HazeFs cheek with his fast-flap- 
ping wings, and lighted on the very edge of. the 
baler, and was for sipping. 

"Oh, look here, Welch 1" cried Hazel, in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

*'Ay, sir," said he. "Poor things, they 
hain't a found us out yet." 

The talking puzzled the bird, if it did not 
alarm him, and he flew up to the nearest tree, 
and, perching there, inspected these new and 
noisy bipeds at his leisure. 

Hazel now laid his hand on Welch's shoulder 
and reminded him gently they had a sad duty 
to perform, which could not be postponed. 

.**, Right you are, sir," said Welch, "and very 
kind of yon to let me have my way with him. 
Poor Sam!" 

"I have fonnd a place," said Hazel, in a low 
voice. * ^ We can take the boat close to it. But 
where is Mbs. Rolleston ?" 

*tOh, she: is not far-off; she was here just 
now, and brought me this here little cocoa-nut, 
and patted me on the back, she did, then off 
again on a cruise. Bless iier little heart !'.' 

. Hazel and Welch then got into the boat, and 
pushed, off without much difficulty, and punted 
across the bay to one of those clefts we have in- 
dicated. It was now nearly, high water, and 
they moored the boat close under the cleft Hazel 
had. selected. . . .• 

Then, they both got. out and went op to the 
extremity of the cleft, and there, with ihe axe 
and with pieces of wood^ they scraped out a rest- 
ing-place for Cooper. This was light work; 
for it was all stones, shells, fragments of coral, 
and dried seaweed, lying loosely together. But 
now came a hard task in which Welch could not 
assist. Hazel unshipped a thwart, and laid the 
body on it : then by a great effort staggered with 
the burden np to the grave and deposited it. 
He was exhausted by the exertion, and had to 
sit down panting for some time. As soon as he 
was recovered, he told Welch to stand at the 
head of the grave, and he stood at the foot, bare- 
headed, and then, from memory, he repeated the 
service of our Church, hardly missing or dis- 
placing a word. 

. This was no tame recital; the scene, the cir- 
cnmstances, the very absence of the. book, made 
it tender and solemn. And then Welch repeated 
those beautiful words after Hazel, and Hazel let 
him. And how did he repeat them ? In such 
a hearty, loving tone, as became one wiio was 
about to follow, and all this bat a short leave- 
taking. So Qttered, for the living as well as the 
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dead, those immortal words bad a strange sig- 
nificance and beanty. 

And presently a tender, siWery voice came 
doxvn to mingle with the deep and solemn tonos 
of the male moarnera. It was Helen Bolleston. 
She had watched most of their morements un- 
seen herself, and now, standing at the edge of 
the ravine, and looking down on them, uttered 
a soflk bat thrilltng amen to every prayer. When 
it WAS over, and the men prepared to fill in the 
grave, she spoke to Welch in an under-tone, and 
begged leave to pay her tribute first ; and, with 
this, she detached her ttpron, and held it out to 
them. Hazel easily climbed up to her, and 
found her apron was fall of sweet^melling bark 
and aromatic leaves, whoso fragrance filled the 
air. 

"I want you to strew these over his poor re- 
mains,'' she. said. *' Oh, not common earth! 
He saved our lives. And bis )aS> words were, ^ I 
lore you, Tom.' Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!" 
And with that she gave him the apron, and turn- 
ed her head away to hide her tears. 

Hazel blessed her for the thought, which, in- 
deed, none but a lady would' have had; and 
Welch and he, with the tears in their «yes, -strew- 
ed- the spicy leaves first: and soon a ridge of 
shAigle neatly bound- with sea-weed marked the 
sailor^s grave. 

Hazers next anxiety, and that a pressing one, 
was to provide shelt;^r for the delicate girl and 
the sick man, whom circumstances had placed 
under his care. He told Miss Rolleston Welch 
and he were going to cross the bay again, 'and 
would she be good enough to meet them. at the 
bend of the river where she would find four trees ? 
She nodded her head and took that road accord- 
ingly. Hazel rowed eastwnrd across the bay, 
and, it being now high water, be got the boat into 
the river itself near the edge- of the shore, and, 
as this river had worn a channel, he contrived 
with the boat-hook to propel the boat up the 
stream to an angle in the bank within forty yards 
of the four trees. He could get no farther, the 
stream being now not only shallow, but blocked 
here and there with great and rough fragments 
of stone. Hazel pushed the boat into the angle 
out of the current, and moored her fast. Ho and 
Welch then got ashore, and Miss Rolleston was 
standing at the four trees. He went to her and 
said enthusiastically, ** This is to be your house. 
Is it not a beautiful site ?" 

**' Yes, it is a beautifal site, but — Ibrgive met— 
I really don't see the house," was her reply. 

♦* Bat you see tile frame-work." 

Helen looked all about, and then said, rue- 
fully, '* I suppose I am blind, sir, or eke you are 
dreaming, for I see nothing at all.'^' 

.**Why, here's a roof ready made, and the 
frame of a wall. We have only to wattle a screen 
between these four uprights." 

'^ Only to wattle a screen ! But I don't know 
what wattling a screen is. Who does ?" 

*' Why, you get some of the canes that grow a 
little farther up the river, and a certain long wiry 
grass I have marked down, and then you fix and 
weave till you make a screen from tree to tree ; 
this could be patched with wet clay ; I know 
where there is plenty of that; Meantime see 
what is done to our hands. The crown of this 
great palm-tree lies at the southern npertnre of 



your house, and Uocks it entirely up ; that will 
keep off the only cold wind, the south wind, from 
yon to-night.' Then look at these long, spikj 
leaves -interlaced over your head. (These trees 
are screw-pines.) There is a roof ready made. 
You must have another roof underneath that, , 
but it will do for a day or two." , ' 

*' But you will wattle the scnfen directly," said ' 
Helen. *:* Begin at once, please. lam anxiom 
to see a screen wattled." 

'^ Well," said Welch, who had joined them, 
' * landsmen are queer folk, the best of *em. ' Whr, 
miss, it would take him a week to screen you 
with rushes and reeds, and them sort of weeds; 
mid I'd do it in half an hour, if I was the Tom 
Welch I used to be. Why, there's spare cam'ss 
enough in the boat to. go between these four trees 
breast high, and then there's the foresel besides ; 
the mainsel is aH you and me shall want, sir." 

'' Oh, excuse me,"said Miss Bc^leston, *<! will 
not be sheltered at the expense of my friends." 

*' Welch, you are a trump," said Hazel, and 
ran off for the spare canvas; He brought it aail 
the carpenter's basket of tools. They went to 
work, and Miss Bolleston insisted on taking part 
in it. Finding hev so disposed. Hazel said that 
they had better divide their labors, since the time 
was short. Accordingly he took the axe and 
chopped ofi^ a great many scales of the palm-tree, 
and lighted a great fire between the trees, wiu'Ie 
the other two worked on the canvas. . i 

*' This is to dry the soil as well as cook oar 
provisions," said he ; *'' and now I must go and 
find food. Is there any thing you fancy ?" He 
tarhedhis bend from the fire he was lighting and 
addressed this question both to Welch and Miss 
Bolleston. 

Miss Bolleston stared at this question, then 
smiled, and, in the true spirit of a lady, said, "I 
think I should like a good large cocoa-nut, if yoii 
can find one." She felt sure there was no other 
eatable thing in the whole island. 

'*I wants a cabbage," said Welch, in a lood 
voice. 

" Oh, Mr. Welch, we are not at home,** snid 
Miss Bolleston, blushing at the preposterous de- 
mand. 

**No, miss, in Caperioom. Wh^^by we sha'n*t 
have to pay nothing for this here cabbage. Til 
tell ys, miss : when a sailor comes ashore he al- 
ways goes in for green vegetables, for why, he has 
eaten so much junk and biscuit, nature sings ost 
for greens. Me and my shipmates was paid off 
at Portsmouth last yeur, and six of us agreed to 
dine together and each order his dish. Blest if 
six boiled legs of mutton did not come up smok- 
ing hot : three was widi cabbage, and three with 
turmots. Mine was withturmots^ But them I 
don't ask, so nigh the Line ; don't ye go to tfaiak, 
because I'm- siek^ and tlie Is^y and you b so kind 
to me, and to him that is a waiting outside them 
there shoals for me, as I'm onreasonable ; tar- 
mots I wish yoQ both, and plenty of 'em, when 
some whaler gets driven oat of her eonrse and 
picks you up, and carries yon into northern lot' 
itndes where turmots grow^ but cabbage is mj 
right, cabbage is my dne, being paid off in a man- 
ner ; for the ship is foundered and I'm ashore : 
cabbage I ask for, as a seaman that has dtne las 
duty, and a> man that won't live to eat raanj 
more of *em ; and " (^losing his temper) " if yott 
are the man I take you for, yonUl run and fetoU 
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me a cabbage fresh from the tree ** (recovering 
his temper). *' I koow I didn't ought to ax a 
panon to shin up a tree for me : bnt Lord bless 
▼oti, there ain't no sarcy little boys « looking on, 
and here's a poor fellow mostljr dying for it." 

Miss RoUeston looked at Mr. Hazel with 
alarm in every feature, and whispered, '* Cab- 
baf^e from the tree. Is he wandering V* 

Hazel smiled. «'No^*' said he. '<He has 
picked up a fable of these seas, that thei-e is a 
tree which grows cabbages." 

Weleh heard him, and said, with dne warmth, 
*'Of course there is a tree on all these felands 
that grows cabbages; that was known a hundred 
years before y^n was bom, and shipmates of 
mine have eaten them." 

**" Excuse me, what those- old Admirals and 
Buccaneers, that set the legend afloat, were so 
absard as to call a cabba^, and your shipmates 
may have eaten for one, is nothing on earth but 
the last year's growth of the palm-tree." 

■*'Palm-tree be , " said Welch ; and there- 

opon ensued a hot argument, which Helen's good 
sense cat short. 

"Mr. Hazel," said she, **can you by any pos- 
sibility geK our poor friend the tkitiff he wants?'* 
''Oh, that is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bUity, " said Hazel, dryly. 

"Well, then, suppose you begin by getting 
him the thing. Then I will boil the thing, and 
he will eat the thing ; and after all that it will 
be time to argue alioat the wxme we shall give to 
the thing,** 

The good sense of thi« srruck Mr. Hazel (br- 
eibly. He started off at otice, armed with the 
axe) and a net bag Welch had made since he be- 
came unflt for heavy labor : he called back to 
them as he went to put the pots on. 

Welch and Miss BoUeston complied ; and then 
the sailor showed the laay how to sew sailor-wise, 
driving the large needle with the palm of the 
hand, guarded by a piece of leather. They had 
nailed two breadths of canvas to the tives on the 
north and west sides, and run the breadths rap- 
idly together; and the water was boiling and 
babbling in the balers, when Miss RoUeston ut- 
tered a scream, for Hazel came running over the 
prostrate palm-tree as if it was a proper bridge, 
and lighted in the midst of them. 

** Lot one," said he cheerfully, and produced 
from his net some limes, two cocoa-nuts, and a 
land-turtle : from this last esculent Miss BoUes- 
ton withdrew with undisguised horror, and it was 
in vain he assured her it was a great delicacy. 

"No matter-: it is a reptile. Oh, please send it 
away." 

"The Queen of the Island reprieves you," 
said he, and put down the terrapin, which went 
off very leisurely for a reprieved reptile. 

Then Hazel produced a tine bream, which he 
had found struggling in a rock-pool, the tide hav- 
ing turned, and three sea crayfish, bigger than 
any lobster. He chopped their heads off outside, 
and threw their tails into the pots ; he stuck a 
piece of pointed wood through the bream, and 
gave it to Welch to toast; but Welch waved it 
aside. 

"I see no cabbage,*' said he, grimly. 

"Oh, I forgot : but that is soon found," said 

Hazel. "Here, give me the fish, and you take 

the snw, and examine the head of this palm-tree, 

which lies at Miss Rollcston*s door. > Saw away 



the succulent part of last year's growth, and bring 
it here." 

Welch got up slowly. 

*M'tlgo with you, Mr. Welch," said Miss Rol- 
leston. 

8he will not be alone with me for a momenr, 
if she can help it, thought Hazel, and sat moody 
by the fire. But he shook off his sadness, and 
forced on a cheerfol look the moment they came 
back. They brought with them a vegetable \&ry 
like the heart of a cabbage, only longer anil 
whiter. 

"There," said Welch, "what d're call 
that ?" 

" The last year's growth of the palm," said Ha- 
zel, calmly. 

This vegetable was cut in two and put into 
the pots. 

•* There, take the toasting-fork again," said 
Hazel to Welch, and drew out from his net three 
huge scallop-shells. "Soup-plates," said he, 
and washed them in the running stream : then 
put them before the fire to dry. 

While the fish and vegetable were cooking, ho 
went and cut off some of the leafy, pinnated 
branches of the palm-tree, and fastened them hor- 
izontally above the strips of canvas. Each palm- 
branch traversed a whole side of the bower. This 
closed the northern and western sides. 

On the southern side, the prostrate palm-tree, 
on striking the ground, had so crushed its boughs 
and leaves together as to make a tluck wall of 
foliage. 

Then he took to making forks ; and primitivo 
ones they were. He selected a bough the size 
of a thick walking-stick ; sawed it off' the tree : 
sawed a piece six inches long off it, pealed that, 
split it in four, and, with his knife, gave each 
piece three points, by merely tapering off and 
senrating one end ; and so he made a fork a min- 
ute. Then he brought all the rugs and thingi) 
from the boat, and, the ground being now thor^ 
etighly dried by the fire, placed them for seats ; 
gave each person a large leaf for a plate, besides n 
scallop-shell ; and served out supper. It was eat- 
en with rate appetite; the palm-tree vegetable 
in particular wasdelicious, tasting between a cab- 
bage and a cocoa-nut. 

When they had supped. Hazel femovcd the 
plates and went to the lK)at. He returned, drag- 
ging the foremast and foresail, which were small, 
and called Welch out. They agreed to rig the 
mainsail tarpaulin-wise and sleep in the boat. 
Accordingly they made themselves very bUFV 
screening the east side of Miss Rolleston's new 
abode with the foresail, and fastened a loop and 
drove a nail into the tree, and looped the sail to 
it, then suddenly bade her good-night in cheer- 
ful tones, and were gone in a moment, leavinjr 
her to her repose, as they imagined. Hazel in 
particular, having used all his ingenuity to secure 
her personal comfort, was now too bent on show- 
ing her the most delicate respect and forbearance 
to think of any thing else. But, justly counting 
on the delicacy, he had forgotten the timidity of 
lier sex, and her first night in the island was a 
terribly trying one. 

Thrice she opened her mouth to call Welch 
and Hazel back, but could not Yet, when their 
footsteps were out of hearing, she would have 
given the world to have them between her and 
the perils with which she felt herself surrounded. 
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Tigers; Snakeii^ l^orpions; Savages! what 
would become of her during the long night? 

She sat and cowered before the hot embers. 
She listened to what seemed the angry roar of 
the sea. What with the stillness of the night and 
her sharpened senses she beard it all round the 
island. She seemed environed with peril, and 
yet surrounded by desolation. No one at hand 
to save her in time from a wild beast. No one 
anywhere near except a sick sailor and one she 
would almost, rather die than call singly to her 
aid, for he had once told her he loved her. 

** Oh, papa I oh, Arthur !" she cried, "are you 
praying for your poor Helen ?" Then she wept 
and prayed ; and half nerved herself to bear the 
worst. Finally, her vague fears completely over- 
mastered her. Then she had recourse to a strat- 
agem that belongs to her sex — she hid herself 
from the danger, and the danger from her: she 
covered herself face and all, and so lay trem- 
bling, and longing for the day. 

At the first streak of dawn she fled from her 
place of torture, and after plunging her face and 
hands in the river, which did her a world of good, 
she went off, andentercd the jungle, and search- 
ed it closely, so far as she could penetrate it' 
Soon she heard ** Miss Rolleston '* called in anx- 
ious tones. But she tossed her little head, and 
revenged herself for her night of agony by not 
replying. 

However, Nature took her iu hand : imperious 
hunger drew her back to her late place of torture ; 
and there she found a fire, and Hazel cocking 
crayfish. She ate the crayfish heartily, and 
drank cocoa-nut milk out of half a cocoa-nut, 
which the ingenious Hazel had already sawn, 
polished, and mounted for her. 

After that, Hfizel'^s whole day was. occupied 
in stripping a tree that stood on the high west- 
ern promontory of the. bay, and building up the 
materials of a bonfire. a few yards from it, that, 
if any whaler should stray that way, they might 
not be at a loss for means to attract her attention. 

Welch was very ill all day, and Miss Rolles- 
ton nursed him. He got about towards evening, 
and Miss Bolleston asked him, rather timidly, if 
he could put her up a bell-rope. 

** Why, yes, miss," said Welch, " that is easy 
enough ;* but I don*t »ee no bell." 

Oh, she did not want a bell — she only wanted 
a bell-rope. 

Hazel came up, during this convei*satton, and 
she then gave her reason. 

*' Because, then, if Mr. Welch is ill in the 
night, and wants me, I could come to him. Or-^'* 
finding herself getting near the real reason she 
Mtopped short. 

*' Or what ?" inquired Hazel, eagerly. 

She replied to Welch. "When tigers and 
things come to me, I can let you know, Mr. 
Welch, if you have any curiosity about the result 
of their visit.** ^• 

"Tigers!" said Hazel, in answer to this side 
slap : " there are no tigers here ; no large animals 
of prey exist in the Pacific.** 

"What makes you think that?" 

" It is notorious ; naturalis.ts are agreed.** 

" But I am not. I heard noises all night. A nd 
little I expected that any thing of me would be left 
this morning, except, perhaps, my back hair. Mr. 
Welch, you are clever at rigging things, — that 
is what you call it, —and so please rig me a bcll« 



rope, then I shall not be eaten alive withoat crak 
ating some Uitk disturbance." 

** rU do it miss," said Wekih, " this very night" 

Haael said nodiing, but pondered. Accord* 
ingly, that very- evening a piece of stout twine, 
with a stone at the end of it, hung down from 
the roof of Helen's house ; and this twine clove 
the air, until it reached a ring upon the main* 
mast of the cutter; thence it. descended, and 
was to be made fast to something or somebody. 
The young lady inquired no further. The very 
sight of this bell-rope was a great comfort to 
her ; it reunited her^ civilized life. 

That night she lay 'down,- and quaked consid- 
erably less. Yet she woke feveral times ; and 
an hour before daylight she heard distinctly a 
noise that made her flesh creep. - It was like the 
snoring of some great animals. This horrible 
sound was faint and distaut ; but she:, beard it 
between the roll of the waves, and that, showed 
it was not the sea roaring ; she hid herself in her 
rugs, and cowered till daybreak. A score •of 
times she was minded to pull;her bell-rope ;.bBt 
always a womanly feeling, strong as her love of. 
life, withheld her. "Time to pull that bell- 
rope when the danger was present or imiainent,**. 
she thought to herself. "The Thing Avill <^ine 
smelling about l)efore it attacks me^and thetil 
will pull the bell ;'■ and so she possec^. an 'beflr 
of agony. 

Next morning, at daybreak, Husel mjst her 
just issuing from her hni, and pointing to;his 
net told her he was going to forage ; and would 
she*^ be good enough to make the fire and hare 
jailing water ready ? he was sorry to trouble h^, 
but poor Welch was worse this morning. Min 
Rolleston cut short his excuses. ** Pray :do act 
take me for a.child ; of course I will light thefire^ 
and boil the water. Only I hare no lucifer 
matches.** 

'* Here are two," said he. " I carry the hw 
wrapped in oiUskin : for if any thing happen to 
them, Heaven help ns." 

He crossed the prostrate palm-tree, and dived 
into the wood. It was a large beaatiful wood, 
and, except at the western edge, tlie frees were 
all of the palm-tree genus, but cpintained sever- 
al species, including the: cocoa-nut tree. Tlte 
turf ran under these trees for about forty yard$j 
and then died gradually away under the same 
thick shade which destroyed all other vegetatbn 
in this wood, and made it so easy to see and trar- 
el. 

He gathered a few cocoa-nuts that had barst 
out of their ripe pods and fallen to the ground; 
and ran on till he reached a belt of trees and 
shrubs, that bounded the pahii forest. Here his 
progress was no longer easy : but he found trees 
covered with a small fruit resembling quinces in 
every particular, of look, taste, and smell, and 
that made him. persevere, since it was most im- 
portant to learn the useful products of the island. 
Presently he burst through some bnishwood into 
a swampy bottom surrounded by low trees, and 
instantly a dozen large birds of the osprey kind 
rose flapping into the air like windmills rising. 
He was quite startled by the whirring and. flap* 
ping, and not a little amazed at the appsaranca 
of the place. •, Here was. a very charnel-house; 
so thick lay the shells, skeletons, and loose bonei 
of fish. Hero too ho found three terrapin killed 
but not eaten : and also some fish, more or less 
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pecked. ' ** Aha ! mj worthy executioners, much 
obliged,*' said he: **yoa have saved me that 
job r* and into the bag went the terrapin, and 
two pi amp fish, bat- slightly mutilated. ' Before 
he hnd gone manyyards^ back came the sailing 
wings, and the birdssettled again before his eyes. 
The rest of the low wood waa but thin;- and he 
soon emerged upon the open country ; but it was 
most unpromising ;■ and fitter - for geese than 
men: a vast sedgy swamp,' with water- in the 
middle, thin fringes of great fern-trees, and here 
and there a disconsolate tree like a weeping- 
willow, and at the end of this lake and' swamp, 
which all together forined. a triangle^- was a bar- 
ren hill ^vithout a blade of vegetation on it, and 
a sort of jagged summit, volcanic ! Hazel did 
not at 'all. like the look of.- 

Somewhat dismayed at finding so large a slice 
of the- island worthless, he returned through the. 
wood, guiding himself, due west by his pocket- 
cotbpass, and so got* down to the shore, where 
he found scallops and ' crayfish m incredible 
abondance. Literally, he had .only, to go into 
the. water and gather them. : But *.*enongh." is as 
good as ^* a feast." He ran to the pots with, 
his miscellaneous bag, and was not received ac- 
cording to his desertd. Miss Rolleston.told him, 
a little severely, the water had been boiling a 
longTtinie. Then he produced his provender, 
by way of excuse. 

*' Tortoises again !*' said she, and shuddered 
visibly. 

But the quinces, and cocoa-nuts were gracious- 
ly received. Welch, however, cried out forcab- 
' ba^. 

"What am I to do?" said Hazel. «^For 
every snch cabbage a king must die. " 
•'Goodness me I" • 
•' A monarch of the grove." 
" Oh, a King Log. . Wh)', then, down with 
them all, of cenrse ; soonebthan dear Mr. Welch 
shall go without his cabbage.*'. . 

He cast a look of admiration on her, which 
she avoided, and very soon his axe was -heard 
ringing in tjie wood hard by. Then came a loud 
oraah. Then ' another. Hazel came running 
with the cabbage^ and a cocoa-pod.- . •< There," 
said he, •• and there are a hnndre«> more about. 
Whilst von cook that for. Welch, X ^viIl store 
them." Accordingly he returned to the wood 
with his net, and 'soon came back with five pods 
in it, each as big as a lai^ pumpkin. • - 

He chucked these one at a time across the 
river, and then went for more. It took him all 
, the afternoon to get a\\ the pods across the river.. 
He was obliged to sit down and rest. 

But a suggestion of Helen's soon set him to 
work again. 
[ • 'Ton were kind enough to say you would store 
i these for me. Could you not store them so as to 
wall ont those terrible beasts with them.?" 
" What terrible beasts ?" 
'• That roar so all night, and don*t eat -us, 
only because they have not found out we are 
I here yet. But they will." 

** 1 deny their existence," said Hazel. " But 
ril wall them out all the same," said he. 

"Pray do," said Helen. "Wall them ont 

first, and disprove them afterwards ; I shall be 

better able to believe they don*t exist, when they 

are well walled out, — much." 

Hazel went to work, and with her assistance 




laid cocoa-pods two 

side the northern and 

bower, and he promised to c( 

by the same, means in two days more. 

They all then supped together, and, to oblige 
him, sne ate a little of the terrapin, and, when 
they parted for the night, she thanked him, and 
said, with a deep blush, "You have been a good 
friend to me-rbf late." 

He colored. high, and his eyes sparkled with 
delight; and she noticed, and almost wished she* 
had kept her gratitude to herself. . 

That night, what with her bell-rope and her 
little bit of a wall, she was somewhat less timo- 
rous, and went to sleep early. 

But even in sleep she was watchful, and she 
was awakened by a slight sound in the neigh 
borhood of the boat. 

She lay watching, but did not stir. 

Presently she heard a footstep. 

With a stified .cry she bounded np, and her 
first impulse was to rush out of the tent. But 
she conquered this, and, gliding to the south 
side'of her bower, she peered, through the palm- 
leaves, and the first . thing she saw was the 
figure of a man standing, between her and the 
boat. 

. She drew her breath hard. The outline of 
the man was somewhat indistinct.: But it was 
not a savage : the man was clothed ; and his 
stature betrayed him. 

He stood still for some time. " He is lislfening 
to. see if I am awake," said Helen to herself. 

The figure moved towards her bower. 

Then .all in a moment she became anothei 
woman. She did not rely oa her bell-rope ; she 
felt it was fast to nothing that could help her. 
She looked round for. no we^on ; she trusted to 
herself. She drew herself hastily up, and fold- 
ed her arms ; her bosom panted, but her cheek 
never paled. Her modesty was alaimed ; her 
blood .was up, and life or death were nothing to 
her. 

The footsteps came nearer; they stopped at 
her door ; they went north ; they came back 
south: They kept her in this high-wrought atti- 
tude for half an hour. Then they retired. softly ; 
and, when they wei'e gone, she gave way, and 
fell on her knees, and began to cry hysterically. 
Then she got calmer, and then she wondered 
and puzzled herself; but she slept no more that 
night. 

In the morning she found that the fire was 
lighted on a sort of shelf close to the boat. Mr. 
Hazel had cut the shelf and lighted the fire 
there for Welch's sake, who bad complained of 
cold in the night. 

Whilst Hazel was gone for the crayfish, 
Welch asked Helen to go for her prayer-book. 
She brought it directly, and turned the leaves 
to find the prayers for the sick. But she M-as 
soon undeceived as to his inttttion. ' 

'* Sam had it wrote down fmr the Proserpine 
war foundered, and I should like to lie along- 
side my messmate on thatt^^ere paper, as well 
as in t'other place '* (meaning the grave). . " Be- 
gin as Sam did, that this is my last word." 

" Oh, I hope not. Oh, Mr. Welch, pray do 
not leave me I" 

** Well, well then, never mind that ; but just 
I pnt down as I heard Sam ; and his dying words, 
that the parson took down, were the truth." 
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<* I have written thnt.** 

**Aiid that the.two boles waa on her port 
KiJe, and seven fool from her stani-pdst; ond / 
Huy them very angers that is in our cutter made 
ili^mholes. Set down that" 

** It is down.** 

**Then 111 pat my mark nnder it; and yon 
avo my witness.** 

Helen, auxions to please him in every thing, 
showed him where to put his mark. He did so ; 
'and she signed her name as his witness. - 

** And now, Mr. Welch,** said she, "do not 
yon fret abont the loss of the ship ; yon sbonld 
rather think how good 'Providence has been to 
Hs in saving us three out of so many that sailed 
in that poor ship. That Wylie was a wicked 
man ; bat he is drowned, or starved; no doubt, 
and there is an end of him. Yon are alive, 
and wb are all three to see Old England again. 
But to live, you must eat ; and so now do pray 
make a good breakfast to-day. Tell me what 
you can fancy. A cabbage ?** 

** What, you own it is a cabbage ?'* 

**0f coarse I do," said Helen, coaxing. 
'*Yoa roust excuse Mr. Hazel; those learned 
men Are so crochety in some things, and go by 
lK)oks ; but yo.u and I go by our senses, and to 
us a cabbage is a cabbage,, grow where it will. 
Willyott have one?" 

'* No, miss, not this morning. What I wants 
ihis morning very bad, indeed, it is,— I wants a 
drink made of the 8weet->smeliing leaves, like as 
you strewed over my messmate,— the Lord in 
heaven bless you for it.*' 

** Oh, Mr. Welch, that is a curious fancy ; 
but yon shall not ask me twice for any .thing; 
the jungle is full of them, and V\l feteh you 
Mome in five minutes. So you must boil the 
water.'* 

She scudded away to the jungle, and soon re- 
turned with some aromatic leaves. Whilst they 
were infusing. Hazel came up, and, on being in- 
formed of Welch's fancy, made no opposition ; 
but, on the contrary, said that such men b^ 
sometimes very happy inspirations. ' He tasted 
it, however, and said the smell was the best part 
of it in his opinion. He then put it aside to 
cool for the sick man's use. 

They ate their nsnal breakfast, and then 
Wefeh sipped his spiced tea, as he called it. 
Moi:ning and afternoon he drank eopions 
draughts of it, and seemed to get suddenly bet- 
ter, and told them not to hang about him any 
longer ; but go to their work : he was all right 
now. 

To humor him they WQnt off in diffei*ent di- 
rections ; Hazel with his axe to level cocoa>nut 
trees: and Helen to search for frnits in the 
jungle. 

She came back in about an boor, very proud 
of some pods she had found with nutmegs indde 
them. She ran to Welch? He was not in the 
Ixiat She saw ms waistcoat, however, folded 
and lying on the thwart ; so she knew he coald 
nov be far off, and concluded he was in her 
bower. But he was not there ; and she called 
to ]s¥f. Hazel. He came to the side of the river 
laden with cocoa-nuts. 

"la he with you?'* said HclcYt. 

"Who? Welch? No." 

" Well, then, he is not here. Oh aear ! some- 
thing is the matter 



Hazel camie across directly. ' And they both 
began t»ran «Bxiondy to every put whence they 
oould command a view to aiy distant 

They coald not see him anywhere^ and met 
with btank faces at the bower. 
. Th^i Helen ma^ a diseoveiy. 

This very day, while hanging abont the place, 
Haael had torn up fmm the edge of the rirer an 
old trunk, whose Toots had been loosened by the 
water washing away the earth that held them, 
and thif atomp he had set np in her bower for a ta- 
ble, after sawing the loots down into kgs. Well, 
on the smooth pttn of this table lay a little pile 
of money, a ring with a large pearl in it, and 
two gold earrings, Hden hi^ often noticed in 
Welch's ears! 

She pointed at these and tamed pale. Then, 
aaddealy waving her hand to Hazel to follow 
her, she darted out of the bower, and, in a mo- 
ment, she was at die boat. 

There she foand, beside his waistcoat, his 
knife, and a little pile of money, placed carafid- 
ly on the thwart; and,* undeineath it, hia jacket 
rolled up, and his shoes and sailor's cap, all pat 
neatly and in onber. 

Hazel found her looking at them. He bepui 
to have vagne misgivings. ** What does this 
mean ?'* ho said, faintly. 

" ' What does it mean !' " cried Helen in ago- 
ny. "Don't you see? A Legacy! The poor 
thing has dirided his little all. Oh, my heart! 
What has become of him ?'* Then, with one of 
thosei inspirations her sex have, she cried, '* Ah ! 
Cooper's grave !** 

Hazel, though not so quick as she was, caught 
her mieaning at a word, and iew down the slope 
to the sea-shore. The tide was oat i a long ir- 
regular track of footsteps indented the sand. 
He stopped a moment and Ipbked at them. Tfaey 
pointed towards that cleft where the grave was. 
He followed them all across the «and. Tfae^ 
entered the cleft, and did not return. Fall of 
heavy- foreboding, he rushed into the cleft. 

Yes ; his arms hanging onr each side of the 
grave, and his cheek laid on it, therp lay Tom 
Welch, with a loving smile on his dead face. 
Only a man ; yet faithful as a d<^. 

Hazel went back slo^^-^ly, and ciying. Of all 
men living, he could best appreciate Fidelity, 
and mourn its fate. 

But as he drew near Helen he dried his eyes; 
for it was his duty to comfort her. 

She had at first endeavored to follow him ; 
but after a few steps her knees smote tesether, 
and she was fain to sit down on the grassy slope 
that overlooked the sea. 

The sun was setting huge and red over that 
vast and peaceful sea. 

She put her hands to her head, and, sick at 
heart, looked heavily at that glorious and peace- 
ful sight. Hazel came np to her. She- looked 
at his face, and that look was enough for her 
She rocked herself gently to and fro. 

'* Yes," said he, in a broken voice : ** he was 
there — quite dead." 

He sat gently down by her side, and looked 
at that setting sun and illimitable ocean, and Ms 
heart felt deadly sad. *^ He is gone — ^and w6 
are alone*— on this island.'* 

The man. said this in one sense only : bift tbi 
woman heard it in more than one. 

Alone! 
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She glanced timidly roand athim, anclyiwith' 
oat risinir, edg«d a little away from him, and 
wept in silence. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

After a long silence, Ha^cl asked her in a 
low voice if she coold be there in half an hour. 
She said yes, in the same tone, but without turn- 
ing her head. On reaching the graves, sb&fonnd 
that Hazel had spared her a sad sight. Noth-> 
ing remained but to perform the service. When 
it was over she went slowly away in deep dis- 
tress on more accounts than one. In due course 
Hazel came to her bower, but she was not there. 
Then he lighted the fire, and prepared eveiy 
thing for supper ; end he was so bDsy, and her 
foot so light, he diet not hear her come.*^ But byo 
and-by, lifting his head, he saw her looking wisti 
fully at him, as if she would read his soul in his 
minutest actions. He started and brightened 
all over with pleasure at the sudden sight of ther, 
and said -eagerly, ** Your supper is quite rei^dy." 

"Thank you, sir,** said she, sadly and coWly 
(she had noted that expression of joy), " I have 
1)0 appetite; do not wait for aic.*' And soon 
after strolled away again. 

Hazel was dumfounded. Tlioro was no mis> 
taking her manner ; it was chilly and resen'ed 
all of a sudden. It wounded. him ; but he be- 
haved like a man. **\Vhat! I keep her out 
of. her own house, do I J" said he to himself, 
lie started up, took a fish out of the pot, wrap^ 
pcd it in a leaf, and stalked oiF to his boat. 
Then he ate a little of the fish, threw the rest 
away, and went down upon the sands, and paced 
them in a said and bitter mood. 

But the night calmed hiip, and some hours of 
tranquil thought brought him fortitude, patience, 
and a dear understan.ding. He went to his 
Iwat, elevated by generous and delicate resolu- 
tions. Now worthy resolves are tranquillizing, 
and he slept profoundly. 

Not so she, whose sudden but very natural 
change of demeanor had hurt him. When she 
returned and found he was gone for the night, 
she began to be alarmed at having offended him. 

For this and other reasons she passed the 
T\ight in sore perplexity, and did not sleep- till 
morning ; and so she overslept her usual titnc. 
However, when she was up, she determined to 
dud her own breakfast ; she felt it would not do 
to be t<jo dependent, and on a person of uncer- 
tain hiAnor ; such for the moment she chose to 
pretend to herself was Hazel. Accordingly she 
went down to the sea to look for crayfish. She 
found abundance. There they lay in the water ; 
yon had but to stoop and pick them up. 

Bnt alas ! they were black, lively, vipcrish ; 
she went with no great relish for the task to take 
one np ; it wriggled maliciously ; she dropped 
it, and at that very moment, by a curious coinci- 
dence, remembered she was sick and tired of 
crayfish; she would breakfast on fraits. She 
crossed the sand, took off her shoes, and paddled 
through the river, and, having put on her shoes 
ftgain, was about to walk up through some rank 
Rrass to the big wood, when she heard a voice 
behind her, and it was Mr. Hazel. She bit her 
Up (it was broad daylight now), and prepared 
luiotly to discourage this excessive assiduity. 



He came up to her panting a little, and, taking 
off his hat, said, with marked respect, '*,! beg 
your pardon, Miss BoUestop, but I know. you 
hate reptiles ; now there are a few snakes in that 
long gross ; not poisonous ones," 

" Snakes !" tjried Helen ; ** let me get home j 
there—nigo without my breakfast.'* 

" Oh, I hope not," said Hazel, ruefully ; " why, 
I h&ye been rather fortunate this morning, and 
it is. all ready." 

. ** That is a diiferent thing,*' said Helen, gra- 
ciously ; **you must not have your trouble for 
nothing, I suppose.'-' 

Directly after breakfast. Hazel took his axe 
and. some rope from the boat, and went off in a 
great hurry to the jungle. In half an hour or 
so he .returned, dragging a large conical j^hrnb, 
armed with spikes for leaves, incredibly dense 
and prickly. 

" There,", said he, " there's, a vegetable porcu-. 
pine for you. This is your best defense against 
that roaring Bugbear." 

"That little tree !" said 'Helen; "the tiger 
would soon ; jump oyer that.'^ • 

"Ay, but not ov^r thi^ and sixty more; a 
wall H)f ctilettos. Don't tpucli it j)lease." 
. He worked v^ry hard all. day, and bi^ought 
twelve of these prickly trees to the bower by sun- 
set. He was very dissatisfied with his day's 
work ; seemed quite mortified. 

*' This comes of beginning at the wrong end," 
he said ; " J went to work like a fool. I should 
have begun by making a cart." 
: "But you can*t do that," said Helen sooth- 
ingly; " no gentleman can make a cart." 

".Oh, snrely any body can make. a cait, by a 
little thinking," said he. ... . 

"I wish," said Helen, listlessly, "you'would 
think of something for me to do ; I begin tp he 
ashamed of not helping." 

** Hum ! you can plait ?" 

" Yes, .as far as seven sti-ands." 

" Then you need never be unemployed. We 
want ropes, and shall want large mats fur the 
rainy weather." 

He went to the place where he had warned 
her of the snakes, and cut a great bundle of long 
silky grass^ surprisiiigly tough, yet neither harsh 
nor juicy ; he brought it her, and said he should 
be veiy glad of a hundred yards of light cord, 
three ply and five ply. 

She was charmed with the grass, and the very 
next moaning she came to. breakfast with it nice- 
ly prepared, and a good deal of cord made and 
hanging round her neck. She, found some prep- 
arations for carpenter's work lying about. 

" Is that great log for the cart?" said she. 

" Yes ! it is a section of a sago-tree." 

" What, our sago ?" 

" The basis. See, in the centre it is all soft 
pith." He got from the boat one of the augers 
tliat had scuttled the Proserpine, and soon turn- 
ed the pith out. " They pound that pith in wa- 
ter, and run it through linen ; then set the water 
in the sun to evaporate. The sediment is the 
sago of commerce, and sad, insipid stuff it is." 

** Oh, please don't call any thing names one 
has oaten in England," said Helen, sorrow- 
folly. 

After a hasty meal, she and Mr. Hazel work- 
ed for a wager. Her taper fingers went like the 
wind, and though she watched him, and asUc^ 
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qucstio!^ the never stopped plaiting.- Mr. Har-' 
ael waa po carpenter, he was merely Brains spur- 
red by Noceiwity. • He went to work and sawed 
off foar short discs of the sago-lo^. 

** Now what are those, pray ?" asked Heten. 

"The wheels: primeyal wheeh. And hcJre 
arc the linchpins, made of hard w6od ; I wattled 
them at odd times.*' 

Re then produced two young lime-trees he had 
rooted up that morning, and sawed them into 
poles in a minVite. Then he bored two holes in 
each pole, about four inches from either extrem- 
ity, and. fitted his linchpins; then he drew out 
his linchpins, passed each polo first through one 
disc, and then through another, and fastened his 
linchpins. Then he ran to the boat, and came 
back with the stern and midship thwarts. He 
drilled with his centre-bit three rows of holes in 
these, two inches from the edge ; and now Helen's 
work came in : her grass rope bound the thwarts 
ti<;ht to the horizontal poles, leaving the discs 
room to play easily .between the thwarts and the 
linchpins ; but there was an open space thirteen 
inches broad, between the thwarts; this space 
Hazel herring-boned over with some of Helen's 
rope drawn as tight as possible. The cart was 
now made. Time occupied in its production, 
three hours and foriy minutes. 
■ The coachmaker was very hot: and Helen 
asked him timidly whether lie had not better 
rest and eat. *'Ko time fur that,'* said he. 
'*Thc day is not half long enough for what I 
have to do.", . He. drank copiously from the 
stream ; put the carpenter's basket into the cart : 
got the tow-rope from the boat and fastened it to 
the cart in this shape A? putting himself in the 
centre. So now the coachmaker was the horse, 
and off they went, rattling and creaking, to the 
jungle. 

Helen turned her, stool and watched this pa- 
geant enter the jungle. She plaited on, but not so 
merrily. Hazel's companionship and bustling 
way somehow kept her spirits up. 

But whenever she was left alone, she gazed on 
the blank ocean, and her heart died within her. 
At last she strolled pensively towards the jun- 
gle, plaiting busily as she went, and hanging the 
rope round her neck as fast as she she made 
it. 

At the edge of the jungle she found Hazel in 
a difficulty. He had cut down a wagon-load of 
prickly trees, and wanted to get all this mass of 
noli me tangere on to that wretched little cart, 
but had not rope enough to keep it together : she 
gave him plenty of new line, and partly by fast- 
ening a small rope to the big rope, and so mak- 
ing the big rope a receptacle, partly by artful ty- 
ing, they dragged home an incredible load. ' To 
be sure, some of it draggled half along the ground, 
and came after, like a peacock's tail. 

He made six trips, and then the sun was low ; 
so he began to build. He raised a rampart of 
these prickly trees, a rampart three feet wide 
and eight feet high ; but it only went round two 
sides and a half of the bower. So then he said 
he had failed again ; and lay down worn out by 
fatigue. 

Helen Rolleston, though dejected herself, could 
not help pitying him for his exhaustion in her 
service, and for his bleeding hands ; she under- 
took the cooking, and urged him kindly to eat 
of evcTjdish : and, when he rose to go, she thank- 



ed him with at nroch feeling as modesty for tbt 
great pains he had taken to lessen those fears of 
hers which she saw he did not share. 

These kind words more than repaid him. He 
went to his little den in a glow of spirits ; and 
the next morning went off in a violent hurry, and 
for once seemed glad to get away from her, 

** Poor Mr. Hazel," said she, soiftly, and watch- 
ed him. out of sight. Then she got her plait and 
went to the high point where he had barked s 
tree; and looked far and wide for /i sail. The 
air was wonderfully clear ; the whple ocean seem- 
ed in sight ; but all was blank. . 

A great awe fell upon her, and sickness of 
heart ; and then first she began to fear &he was 
oat of the known world, and might die on that 
island ; or never be found by the present gener- 
ation : and this sickening fear larked in her from 
that hour,. and led to conseqaences that will be 
related shortly. 

She did not rctam for along while, and, when 
she did, she foand Hazel had completed her for- 
tifications. He invited her to explore the west- 
em part of the island, but she declined. 

'* Thank you," said she ; ** not to-day ; there is 
something to be done at home. I have been 
comparing my abode with yoaitt, and tho con- 
trast makes me uncomfortable, if it doesn^t yoo. 
Oblige me by building yourself a house.'* 

** What, in an afternoon ?" 

" Why not ? yon made a cart in a forenoon. 
How pan I tell yonr limits ? you are quite out of 
my poor Httlo depth. Well, at all events, yoa 
must roof the boat, or something. Come, be 
good for once, and think a little of youndf. 
There, I'll sit by and — w^at shaUtdowhibt jou 
are working to oblige me?" 

^' Make a fishing-net of cocoa>nut fibre, fonr 
feet deep. Here's plenty of material all pre- 
pared." 

*'Whr, Mr. Hazel, you must work in vow 
sleep." ' 

** No ; but of course I am not idle when I am 
alone ; and luckily I have made a spado out of 
hard wood at odd hours, or all the afternoon 
would go in making that." 

" A spade ! You are going to dig a hole in 
tho ground and call it a house. That will not do 
fw me." 

" Yon wUl see," said Hazel. 

The boat lay in a little triangular creek ; the 
surrounding earth was alluvial clay ; a sort of 
black cheesy mould, stifi^, but kindly to work with 
the spade. Hazel cut and chiselled it oat at a 
grand rate, and throwing it to the sides, Vaised bv 
degrees two mud banks, one on each side the 
boat ; and at last he dug so deep that he was 
enabled to draw the boat another yard inland. 

As Helen eat by netting and forcing a smile 
now and then, though sad at heart, he was on 
his mettle, and the mud walls he raised in fovr 
hours were really wonderful. He squared their 
inner sides with the spade. When he had done, 
the boat lay in a hollow, the walls of which, half 
natural, half artificial, were five feet above her 
gunwale, and, of course, eight feet above her bot- 
tom, in. which Hazel nsed to lie at night. He 
then made another little wall at the boat's stem, 
and laid palm-branches over all, and a few huge 
banana-leaves from the jungle ; got a doMH 
large stones out of the river, tied four yards* 
lengths of Helenas grass-rope from stone tostonc^ 
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and to, parsing the ropes pver the roof, confined 
it, ctlierwise.ft sudden gust of wind might lift it. 

*' There/' said he ; ** ani I not as well off as 
Tou ? — Ij a great tough man. Abominable waste 
of time, I call it." 

«< Hum I" said Ilclon, doubtfully. All tl)is is 
very clever ; but I doubt whether it will keep out 
much rain." 

•* More than yoors will," saidHaiSel, " and that 
is a very serious thing. I am afraid you little 
know how serious. But to-morrow, if yon please, 
I will examine our resources, and lay our whole 
situation before you, and ask yonr advice. As 
to your Bugbear, let him roar his heart ont^ his 
reign is over. Will yoU not come and see your 
wooden walls?" * 

He then took Helen and showed her the tre* 
mendbas nature of her fortification, and assured 
her that no beast of pney conld face it, nor c^'en 
smell at it, with impunity. And. as to .the door, 
here the defense was double and treble ; bat at- 
tached to four grass cords ; two passed into the 
abode round each of the screw pine-trees at the 
east side, and were kept in their places hy p<^gs 
driven into the trees. 

"When you are up,'* said Hazel, **you pull 
these four cords steadily; and your four guards 
will draw back right and left, with' all their bay- 
onets, and you can come out." 

Helen was very much pleased with this arrange- 
ment, and did not disguise her gratitude. She 
slept in peace and comfort that night. Hazel, 
too, profited by the mud walls and leafy roof she 
had compelled him to rear ; for this night was 
eold«r, as it happened, than any preceding night 
since they came ashore. In the morning. Hazel 
saw a green turtle on the shore, which. was un- 
usual at that time of ^ear. He ran and turned 
her, with some difficulty ; then brought down 
his cart, cut off her head with a blow, and, in due 
course, dragged her np the slope. ■ She weighed 
two hundred pounds. He showed Miss Rolleston 
the enormous shell, gave hera lecture on turtles, 
und especially onthe four species known to South 
Sea navigators,— -the trunk turtle, the logger- 
head, the green turtle, and. the hawksbill, from 
which last, and not from any tortoise, he assured 
her came the tortoise-shell of commerce. . 

'* And now, "said he, '*will you not give np 
or suspend yonr Keptile theory, and eat a little 
green turtle, the king of them all?" 

** I think I must, after all that,*' said she ; and 
rather relished it. 

That inoming he kept his word, and laid their 
case before her. 

He said: **We are here 6n. an island that 
lias probably been seen and disregarded by a fexv 
whalers, but is not known to navigators nor down 
on any chart. There is a wide range of ycgeta^ 
tion, proving a delightful climate on the whole, 
and one particularly suited toyou, whose lungs 
are delicate. But then, comparing .the beds of 
the rivers with the banks, a tremendous fall of 
ratn is indicated. The rainy months (in these 
latitudes) are at hand, and if these rains catch us 
in our present condition, it will be a calamity. 
Tou have walls, but no roof to keep it out. I 
tremble when I think of it. This is my main anx- 
iety. My next is about our sustenance during 
•f^e rains : wb'have no stores under cover ; no 
^el : no provisions but a few cocoa-nuts. We 
'Use ti^o lurrfer matches a d^y ; and what is to 
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become of us at that rate ? In theory, fire can 
be got hf rubbing two pieces of wood together ; 
Selkirk is said to have so obtained it from pi- 
mento wood on Juan Fernandez ; but, in fact, I 
believe the art is confined to savages. I never 
met a civilized man who conld do it, and I have 
questioned scores of voyagers. As fur my weap- 
ons, they consist of a boat-hook and an axe ; iix> 
gun, no harpoon, no bow, no lance. My tools 
are a blunt saw, a blunter axe, a wooden spade, 
two great augers, that I believe had a hand in 
bringing ns here, (hit have not been any use to 
us since, a centre-bit, two planes, a hammer, a 
pair of pincers, two brad-awls, three gimlets, two 
scrapers, a plumb-lead and line, a large pair of 
scissors, and you have a small pair, two gauges, 
a screw-driver, five clasp-knives, a few screws and 
nails of various sizes, iwo small barrels, two bags, 
two tin bowls, two wooden bowls, and tlie shell ' 
of .this turtle, and that isa verygoodsoup-tnrecnj 
only we have no meat to make soup with." 

*^Well sir,'* said Miss Rolleston, resignedly, 
« we can bnt kneel dow^n and die." 

'* That would be cutting the Gordian knot in* 
deed,** said Hazel '* What, die to shirk a few 
difficulties ? No. I propose an amendment to 
that. After the words * kneel down, 'insert the 
words, *and get np again, trusting in that merci- 
ful Providence which has saved ns so. far, but 
expects us to exert ourselves too.* " 

*'It is good and pious advice,'* said Helen, 
*'and let us follow it this moment." 

"Now," said Hazel, " I have three pro|)OPitii)n« 
to lay before you. 1st. That I hereby give up 
walking and take to running : timeis so preciouin. 
2d. That we both work by night as well as day. 
3d. That we each tell the other our principal 
wants, so that. there may be four eyes on the look- 
ont, as we go, instead of two.** 

* *■ I consent, ** said Helen ; ** pray what are yonr 
wants?** 

*'Iron, oil, salt, tar^ abellows, a pickaxe^ planks, 
thread, nets, light matting forroofs, bricks, chim- 
ney-pots, jars, glass, animal food, some variety of 
vegetable food, and so on. 111 write down the 
entire list for you.*' 

"Yon will be puzzled to do that without ink 
or paper." 

"Not in the least. .1 shall engrave it in a/to- 
riSevOy make the words with pebl)les on the turf 
just above high-water mark. Now tell me your 
wants." 

**Well, Iwant — impossibilities." 

"Enumerate them." 

" What is the use??" . 

" It is the method we have agreed upon." 

" Oh, very well, then. I want — a sponge.*! 

"Good. What next?" 

" I have broken my comb." 

"Good." 

"I'm glad you think so. I want — Oh, Mr. 
Hazel, what U the use ? — well, I should like a 
mattress to lie on." 

"Hair or wool?" 

' * I don*t care which. And it is a shame to ask 
you for either." 

" Go on." 

**I want a looking-glass." 

" Great Heaven I What for ?" 

"Oh, never mind: I want one; and some more 
towels, and some soap, and a few hair-pins ; and 
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' Bomeelagdc bands; andsomepen, ink, and paper, 
to wHte my feelings down in this island for no- 
body ever to see.*' 

When she began Hazel looked bright, bnt the 
list was like a wasp, its sting la t in its tall. How- 
ever, he pnt a good face on it.' <* I'll try and get 
you all those things : only give me time. Do 
yon know I am writing a dictionaiy on a novel 
method." 

'^That means on the sand." 

*' No ; the work is suspended for Che present. 
Bnt two of the definitions in It are, — Difficul- 
TiE8,-^thrngs to be subdued ; ImfosBibilitibs, 
— things to be trampled on." 

* *■ Well, subdue mine. Trample on — a sponge 
for me." 

" That is just what I was going to do," said 
he : opened a clasp-knife and jumped coolly into 
the river. 

Helen screamed faintly, but after all the water 
was only up to his knees. 

He soon cut a large sponge off a piece of 
slimy rock, and held it up to her. * * There, " said 
he, *'why, there are a score of them at your 
very door, and you never saw them.'* 

** Oh, excuse me, I did see them, and shud- 
dered ; I thought they were reptiles ; dormant, 
and biding their time." 

When he was out of the river again, she 
thought a little, and asked him whether old iron 
would be of any use to him. 

" Oh, certainly," said he ; *' what, do yon 
know of any ?" ' 

I '* I think I saw some one day. Ill go dnd 
look for it." 

She took the way of the shore ; and he got 
his cart and spade, and went post-haste to his 
clay-pit. 

He made a quantity of bricks, and brooght 
them home, and put them to dry in the sun. He 
also cut great pieces of the turtle, and wrapped 
them in fresh banana-leaves, apTd inclosed them 
in clay. He then tried to make a large narrow- 
necked vessel, and failed utterly ; so he made 
the clay into a great rude platter like a shal- 
low milk-pan. Then he peeled the sago-log, 
off which he had cut his wheels, and rubbed 
it with turtle-fat, and usidg it as a form, pro- 
duced two clay cylinders. These he set in the 
sun, with bricks round them to keep them 
from falling. Leaving all these to dry and set 
before he baked them, he went off to the marsh 
for fern-leaves. The soil being so damp, the 
trees were covered with a brownish-red sub- 
stance, scarce distinguishable from wool. This 
he had counted on. But he also found in 
the same neighborhood a long cypress-haired 
moss that seemed to him very promising. He 
made several trips, and raised quite a stack of 
fern-leaves. By this time the sun had operated 
on his thinner pottery ; so he laid down six of 
his large thick tiles, and lighted a fire on them 
of dry banana-leaves, and cocoa-nut, etc., and 
such light combustibles, until he had heated and 
• hardened the clay ; then he put the ashes on one 
vide, and swept the clay clean ; then he put the 
fire on again, and made it hotter and hotter, till 
the clay began to redden. 

While he was thus occupied. Miss Rolleston 
came from the jungle radiant, carrying vegetable 
treasures in her apron. First she produced some 
golden apples with reddish leaves. 



** There," said she; "and they smell deli^ 

Ck)U8." 

Hazel eyed them keenly. 

" You have not eaten any of them ?" 

"What! by myself?" said Helen. 

"Thank Heaven !" said Hazel, turning pnle. 
" These are the manchanilla, the poison apple of 
the Pacific." 

"Poison I** said Helen, alarmed in her turn. 

^ Well, I don't know that they are poison ; bat 
travellen give them a very bad name. The birds 
never peck them ; and I have read that even the 
leaves falling into still water have killed the fish. 
You will not eat any thing here till you have 
shown.it me, will yon?" said he, imploringly. 

" No, no," said Helen ; and sat down with her 
hand to her heart a minute. "And I was so 
pleased when I found tliem," she said; "they 
reminded me of bdme< I wonder whether these 
are poison, too ?" and she opened her i^proa wide, 
and showed him some long yellow pods, with 
red specks, something like a very lar^ banana. 

* * Ah, that is a very different afiair," said Ha> 
self delighted; "these are plantains, and the 
greatest find we have made yet. The fruit is 
meat, the wiood is thread, and the leaf is shelter 
and clothes. The fruit is good raw, and better 
bfkked, as you shall see, and I believe this is the 
first time the dinner and the dish were both bake4 
together." 

He cleared the now heated hearth, pot the 
meat and fruit on it, then placed his great plat- 
ter over it, and heaped fire round the platter, 
and light combnstil]Jes over it. Whilst tnis was 
going on, Helen took him to her bower, and 
showed him three rusty iron hoops, and a piec^ 
of rotten wood with a rtisty nail^ a^d the marks 
where others had been. "There^" said she; 
" that is all I conld find.'* 

" Why, it is a treasure,** cried he ; "you wiH 
see. I have found something, too." 

He then showed her the . vegetable wool and 
Fegetable hair be had collected, and told her 
where they grew. She owned they were .woo> 
derful imitations, and would do as well as the real 
things ; and, ere they had done comparing notes^ 
the platter and the dinner nndeir it were both 
baked. . Hazel removed the platter or milk-pan, 
and served the dinner* in it 

If Hazel was inventive, Helen was skillful and 
quick at any kind of woman's work; and the 
following is the result of the three weeks' yfetk ; 
under his direction. She had made as follows : — 

1. Thick mattress, stuffed with the vegetable 
hair and wool described above. The mattress 
was bnly two feet six inches' wide;; foi? Helen 
found that she never turned in bed now. She 
slept as she had never slept before. This mattress 
was made with plantain-leaves sewed together 
with the thread furnished by the tree itself, and 
doubled at the edges. 

2. A long shaUow net four feet deep, — cocoa 
fibre. 

3. A gr6at qaantity of stout grass-rope, and 
light bnt close matting for the roof, nnd some 
cocoa-nut matting for the ground, and to go un- 
der the mattress. Bnt Hazel, instructed by her, 
had learned to plait, — rather clumsily, — and he 
had a hand in the matting. 

Hazel in the mean time heightened his: own 
mud- banks in the centre, and set up brick fire^ 
places with hearth and chimney, one on eafili 
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side ; and now did all the cooking ; for lie foand 
the snaoke from wood made Miss.BolIcston cough. 
He also made a number of pigeon-holes in his 
mud walk and lined them with claf. Qne of 
these he dried with fire, and made a pottery 
door to it, and there kept the ]acifer-box. He 
made^ vast number of bricks, but did nothing 
with them. After several failures he made two 
lagre pots, and two great pans, that would all 
four bear fire under them, and in the pans he 
boiled sea-water tiU it all evaporated and left 
him a sediment of salt. ■ This was a great addi- 
tion to their food, and he managed also to put 
by a little. But it was a slow process. 

He made a huge pair of bellows, with a little 
assistance from Miss BoUeston. ; the spout was a 
sago stick, with tiie pith driven out, and the sub- 
stitute for leather was the skin of a huge eel ho 
found stranded at the east point. 

Having got his bellows and fixed them to a 
post he drove into the ground, he. took for his 
anvil a huge flint stone, and a smaller one for 
liammer : heated his old iron to a white heat, 
and hammered it with a world of trouble into 
straight lengths ; and at last with a portion of it 
produced a long saw without teeth, but one side 
sharper than the other. This by repeated ex- 
periments of heating and immersing in water, 
be at last annealed ; and when he wanted to 
saw, he blew his embers to a white heat (he kept 
the fire alive now. night and day\ heated his 
original saw red-hot, and soon sawea through the 
oleaginous woods of that island. If he wanted 
to cut down a tree in the jungle, he put the bel- 
lows and a pot of embers on his cart with other 
fuel, and came and lighted the fire under the 
tree and soon had it down. He made his pick- 
axe in half an hour, but with his eyes rather 
than his hands. He found a young tree grow* 
ing un the rock, or at least on soil so shallow 
that the root was half above ground and at 
right angles to the stem. He got this tree up, 
shortened the stem, shaped the root, shod the 
point with some of his late old iron ; and with 
this primitive ttiol, and a thick stake baked at 
the poidt, he opened the ground to receive twelve 
stout uprights^ and he drove them with a tre- 
mendous mallet made upon what might be call- 
ed the compendious or Hazeliah method ; it was 
a section of a hard tree with a thick shoot grow- 
ing out of it, which shoot, being shortened, served 
for the handle. By these, arts he at last saw a 
goal to his labors. . Animal food, oil, pitch, ink, 
paper, were still wanting ; but fish were abun- 
dant, and plantains and cocoa-nuts stored. Above 
all, Helen's hut was now weather-tight. Stout 
horizontal bars were let into the trees, and 
being bound to the. uprights, they mutually sup- 
ported each other ; smaller horizontal bars at 
intervals kept the prickly ramparts from being 
driven in by a sudden gust. The canvas w^ls 
were icmoved, and the nails stored in a pigeon- 
hole, and a stout network substituted, to which 
huge plantain-leaves were cunningly fastened 
with plantain-thread. The roof was double; 
first, that extraordinary mass of spiked leaves 
which the four trees threw out, then several feet 
under, that the huge piece of matting the pair 
had made. This was strengthened by double 
strips of canvas at the edges and in the centre, 
find by single strips in other fiarts. A great 
many cords and strings made of that wonderful 



grass were sewn to the canvas^trengthcned 
edges, and so it was fastened to the trees, and 
fastened to the horizontal bars. 

When this work drew close to its completion, 
Hazel could not disguise his satisfaction. 

But he very soon had the mortification of see- 
ing that she for who^i it was all done did not 
share his complacency. 

A change took place in her ; she often let her 
work fall, and brpoded. She spoke sometimes 
sharply to Mr. Hazel, and sometimes with strain, 
ed civility. She wandered away from him, and 
from his labors for her comfort, and passed hours 
at Telegraph Point, eying the illimitable ocean. 
She was a riddle. All sweetness at times, but it 
others irritable, moody, and scarce mistress of 
herself. Hazel was sorry and perplexed, and 
often expressed a fear she was ill. iMie answer 
was always in the negative. He did not press 
her, but worked on for her, hoping the mood 
would pass. And so it would, no doubt, if the 
cause had not remained. 

Matters were still in this uncomfortable and 
mysterious state when Hazel put his finishing 
stroke to her abode. 

He was in high spirits that evening : for he 
had made a discovery; he had at last found 
time for a wall^and followed the river to its 
source, a very reiharkable lake in a hilly basin. 
Near this was a pond, the water of which he had 
tasted and found it highly bituminous: and, mak- 
ing further researches, he had found at the bot- 
tom of a rocky ravine a very wonderful thing — a 
dark resinous fluid bubbling up in quite a fount- 
ain, which, however, fell down again as it rose, and 
hardly any overflowed. It was like a thin pitch. 

Of coarse, in another hour he was back there 
with a great pot, and half filled it. It was not 
like water ; it did #ot bubble so high when some 
had been taken : so he just took what he could 
get. Pursuing his researches a little farther he 
found a range of rocks with snowy summits ap- 
parently; but the snow was the guano of cen- 
turies. He got to the western extremity of the 
island, saw another deep bay or rather branch 
of the sea, and on the other side of it a tongue 
of high land running out to sea : on that prom- 
ontory stood a gigantic palm-tree. He recog- 
nized that with a certain thrill, but was in a 
great hurry to get home with his pot of pitch ; 
for it was in truth a very remarkable discovery, 
though not without a parallel. He could not 
wait till morning, so with embers and cocoa-nut 
he made a fire ip the bower, and melted his pitch 
which had become nearly solid, and proceeded to 
smear the inside, of the matting in places to 
make it thoroughly water-tight. 

Helen treated the discovery at first with mor- 
tifying indifference : but be hoped she would ap- 
preciate Nature's bounty more when she saw the 
practical use of this extraordinary production. 
He endeavored to lead her to that view. She 
shook her head sorrowfully. He persisted. She 
met him with silence. He thought this peevish, 
and ungrateful to Heaven ; we have all different 
measures of the wonderful : and to him a fount- 
ain of pitch was a thing to admire greatly and 
thank Grod for ; he said as much* 

To Helen it was nasty stuff, and who cares 
where it came from ? She conveyed as much 
by a shrug of the shoulders, and then gave a 
sigh that told her mind was far away. 
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He was a little mortified, and showed it. 

One word led to another, and at last what bad 
been long fermenting came out. 

''Mr. Hazel," said she,'' **yon and I are at 
cross purposes. You mean to live here. I do not." 

Ha^el left off working and looked greatly per> 
plexed, the attack was so sudden in its form, 
though it had been a long time threatening, 
lie found nothing to say, and she was impatient 
now to speak her mind, so she replied to his look. 

*' You are making yourself at home here. Yon 
are contented. Contented ? You are happy in 
this horrible prison." 

** And why not ?" said Hazel. And he looked 
rather guilty. " Here are no traitors ; no mur- 
derers. The animals are my friends, and the 
one human being I see makes me better to look 
at her." 

** Mr. Hnzel, I am in a state of mind that ro- 
mantic nonsense jars on me. B honest with 
me, and talk to me like a man. I say that yon 
beam all over with happiness and content, and 
that you — Now answer me one question ; why 
have vou never lighted the bonfire on Telegraph 
Point?" 

*^ Indeed I don*t know," said he, submissive- 
ly. ** 1 have been so occupied." 

"You have : and how? "SM in trying to de- 
liver us both from this dreadfuTsitnation, but to 
reconcile me to it. Yes, sir, under pretense (that 
is a harsh word, but I can*t help it) of keeping 
out the rain. Your rain is a. bugbear ; it never 
fains, it never will rain. You are killing your- 
self almost to make me comfortable in this place. 
Comfortable ?" She began to tremble all over 
with excitement long restrained. * * And do you 
really suppose you can make me live on like this, 
by building me a nice hut Do you think I am 
all body and no soul, that shcner and warmth and 
enough to eat can keep my heart from breaking, 
and my cheeks from blushing night and day ? 
When I wake in the morning I find myself blush- 
ing to my fingers* ends." Then she walked 
away from him. Then she walked back. '* Oh, 
my dear father, why did I ever leave you ! Keep 
me here ? Make me live months and years on 
this island? Have yo!i sisters? Have yon a 
mother? Ask yourself, is it likely? No; if 
yon will not help me, and they don't love me 
enough to come and find *me and take me home, 
I'll go to another home without your help or any 
man*s." Then she rose suddenly to her feet 
** I'll tie my clothes tight round me, and fling 
myself down from that point on to the sharp rocks 
below. PU find a way from this place to heaven, 
if there's no way from it to those I love on earth." 

Then she sank down and rocked herself and 
sobbed hard. 

The strong passion of this hitherto gentle crea- 
ture quite frightened her unhappy friend, who 
knew more of books than women. He longed 
to soothe her and comfort her ; but what could 
he say? He cried out in despair, "My God, 
can I do nothing for her ?'* 

She turned on him like lightning. *' You can 
do any thing : every thing. You can restore us 
both to our friends. You can save my life, my 
reason. For tftnt will go first, I think. What 
hadl done ? What had I ever done since I was 
born, to be so brought down ? Was ever an 
English lady — ? And then I have such an ir- 
riiaiion on my skin, all over me. I sometimes 



wish' the tiger would come- and tear me all to 
pieces ; yes, all to pieces." And with that lier 
white teeth clicked tpgether convulsively. "Do ?'* 
said she, darting bAck to the point as 8wift!r 
as she had rushed away from it; " Why, put 
down that nasty stuff; and leave off inventing 
fifty little trumpery things for me, and do one 
great thing instead. Oh, do not fritter that 
great mind of yours away in painting and patch- 
ing my prison ; but bring it all to bear on get- 
ting me out of my prison. "Call aba and land to 
our rescue. Let them know a poor girl is liere 
in unheard-of, unfathomable misery: here, in 
the middle of this awful ocean." 

Hazel sighed deeply. " No ships seem to pass 
within Bight of us," he muttered. 

" What does that matter to you t Yon arc 
not a common man; you are an inventor. 
Rouse all the powers of your mind. There must 
be some way. Think for me. Think ! think ! 
or my blood will be on your head." 

Hazel turned pale and put his bead in bb 
hands, and tried to think. 

She leaned towards him with great flashing 
eyes of purest hazel. 

The problem dropped from his lips a syllable 
at a time. "To diffuse — ^intelligence — a hun- 
dred leagues from a fixed point — an island ?" 

She leaned towards him with flashing ex- 
pectant eyes. 

But he groaned, and said ; "That seems im- 
possible." 

" Then trample on it," said she, bringing his 
own words against him ; for she used to remen- 
ber all he said to her in the day, and ponder it 
at night — "trample on it, subdue it, or never 
speak to me again. Ah, I am an ungrateful 
wretch to speak so harshly to yon. It is my 
misery, not me. Good, kind Mr. Hazel, oh, pray, 
pray, pray bring nil the powers of that great 
mind to bear on this one thing, and save a poor 
girl, to whom you havo- been so kind, so consid- 
erate, so noble, so delicate, so forbearing ; now 
save me from despair." 

Hysterical sobs cut her short here, and HascI, 
whose loving heart she had almost torn out of 
his body, could only falter out in a broken voice, 
that he would obey her. "1*11 work no more 
for you at present.," said he, "sweet as it has 
been. I will think instead. I will go this mo- 
ment beneath the stars and think all night" 

The young woman was now leaning her head 
languidly back against one- of the treea,>weak as 
water after her passion. He cast a look of in- 
effable love and pity on her, and withdrew slowly 
to think beneath the tranquil stars. 

Love has set men hard tasks in hit time. 
Whether this was a light one, our reader shall 
decide. 

To DiFrnsE intelliobncb fbom a fixel 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The perplexity into which Hazel was thrown 
by the outbnrst of his companion rendered him 
unable to reduce her demand at onoe to an in> 
telligible form. For some moments he seriously 
employed his mind on the problem until it as- 
sumed this shape. 
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Firstly : I do not know where this b1an| is, 
haying no means of ascertaining either its lati- 
tude or longitude. 

Secondly: If I. had such a description of its 
locality, how might the news be conveyed be- 
yond the limits of the place ? 

As the wildness of Helen's demand broke npon 
his mind, he smiled sadly, and sat down upon the 
bank of the litye river, near his boat-house, and 
buried his hetra in his hands. A deep groan 
burst from hiiA, and^ie tears at last en me through 
his fingers, as in despair he thouglit how vain 
must be any effort to content or to conciliiate lier. 
Impatient with his own weakness ho started to 
his feet, when a hand was laid gently iipoii his 
ami. She stood beside him. 

** Mr. Hazel,*' she said, hurriedly — her voice 
was husky — ^* do not mind what I have said. I 
am unreasonable ; and I am sure I ought to feel 
obliged to yon for all the — " 

Hazel tarned his face towards li^r, and the 
moon glistened on the tears that still flowed 
down his cheeks. He tried to check the utter- 
ance of her apology ; but, ere he could master 
liis voice, the girl's cold and constrained features 
Keemed to m^. She turned away, wrung her 
hands, and, with a sharp quivering cry, she broke 
forth, 

•*Oh,sir! oh, Mr. Hazel! doforgivamc. lam 
not ungrateful, indeed, indeed, I am not ; but I 
nm mad with despair. Judge me with compas- 
sion. At this moment, those wHo are yeryj very 
dear to me are awaiting my arrival in London ; 
and, when tliey learn the loss of the Proserpine, 
how great will be their misery ! Well, that mis*- 
ery is added to mine. Then my poor pApa : he 
will never know how much he loved me until 
this news reaches him. And to. think that I am 
dead to them, yet living ! living here helplessly, 
helplessly. Dear, dear Arthur, how you will 
fruiter for my sake ! Oh, papa, papa.1 shall I nev- 
er see you again ?" and she wept bitterly. 

** lam helpless either to aid or to console you, 
Miss Rolleston. By the act of a Divine Provi>- 
donce you were cast upon, this desolate shore, 
and by the same Will I was appointed to serve 
and to provide for yonr welfare. I pray God 
that he will give- n>e health and strength to as- 
sist you. Good-night.'* 

She looked timidly at him for a moment, then 
slowly regained her hnt. He had spoken coldly, 
and with dignity. She felt bumbled, the more 
so that he had only bowtd hie acknowledgment 
to her apology. t 

For more than an honrshe watched him, as he 
paced up and down between the boat-house and 
the shore ; then he advanced a little towards her 
shelter, and she shrank into Tier bed, aCeer gently 
closing the deor. In a few moments she crept 
again to peep forth, and to see if he were still 
there; bat' he* had disappeared. 

The following morning Helen was surprised 
to see the boat riding at anchor in the snif, and 
Hazel busily engaged on her trim. He was 
soon on shore, and by her side. 

^* I am afraid I must leave you for a day, 
Miss Rolleston,*' he said. ** 1 wish to make a 
eirenit of the island ; indeed I ought to have 
done so many days ago.** 

'*Is sueh an exp^ition necessary? Surely 
yon hare had cnongh of the sea.** 

*'It is very necessary. You have urged me 



to undertake this enterprise. You sec, it U tlic 
first step towards announcing to all passing ves- 
sels our presence in this place. I have com- 
menced operations already. See, on yonder 
bluff, which I have . called Telegraph Point, I 
have mounted the boat's ensign, and now it 
floats from the top of the tree beside the bopfire* 
I carried it there at ^onrise. Do you see that 
pole I have shipped on board the boat ? That is 
intended as a signal, which shall be exhibited 
on your great palm-tree. The ^ag will then 
stand for a signal on the northern coast, and the 
palm-tree, thps accoutred, will serve for a simi- 
lar purpose on the western extremity of the isl- 
and. As I pass along the southern and eastern 
shores, I propose to select spots where some mark 
can be erected, such as may be visible to shi]»8 
at sea." 

" But will they remark such signals ?'* 

**Be assured they will, if they come within 
sight of the place." 

. Hazel knew that there was. little chance of 
such an event ; but it Was something not to. be 
neglected. He also explained that it was neces- 
sary he shou^ arrive at a knowledge of the isl- 
and, the chaimcter of its shores ; and from the 
sea he could rapidly obtain a plan of the place, 
ascertain what small rivers there might be, and, 
indeed, see mach of its interior ; for he judged 
it to be not more than ten miles in length, and 
scarce three in width. 

Helen felt rather disappointed that no trace c>f 
the emotion he displayed on the previous night 
remained in his manner, or in the expi'^sion of 
his face. She bowed her -permission to him 
rather haughtily, and sat dQwn to breakfast on 
some baked yams, and apifie rough oysters, which 
he had raked up from tm bay while bathing that 
morning. The ypung man bad regained an elas- 
ticity ^cf bearing, an independence of tone, to 
\rhich she was not at all accustomed ; his man- 
ners were always soft and deferential; but his 
expresson was more Ann, and she felt that the 
reins had been gently removed from her posses- 
sion, and tjiere was a will to guide her which she 
was bound to acknowledge and obey. 

She did not argue in this wise, for it is not 
human to reason and to feel at the same mo- 
ment. She felt then instinctively that the man 
was quietly asserting his superiority, and the 
child ponted. 

Hazel went about his work briskly; the boat 
was soon laden with every requisite. Helen 
watched these preparations askance, vexed with 
the expedition which she had urged him to 
make. Then she fell to reflecting on the change 
that seemed to have taken'place in her charac- 
ter ; she, who was once so wofnanly, so firm, so 
reasonable, — why had she become so petulant, 
childish, and capricious ? . 

The sail was set, and all ready to run the cut- 
ter into the surf of the rising tide, when, taking 
a sudden resolution, as it were, Helen came 
rapidly down, and said, *'I will go with you, if 
you please,'* half in command and half in doubt. 
Hazel looked a little surprised, hut very pleased ; 
and then she added, ** I hope I shall not be in 
your way.** 

He assured her, on the contrary, that she 
might be of great assistance to him ; and now 
with doubled alacrity he ran out the little vessel 
and leaped into the prow as she danced over the 
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waves. He taught her how to bring the boat's 
head round with the help of an oar, and, when 
all was snug, left her at the helm. On reach- 
ing the mouth of the bay, if it could so be call* 
ed, he made her remark that it was closed by 
reefs, except to the north and to the w«st. The 
wind being southerly, he had decided to pass to 
the west, and so they opened the sea about half 
a mile from the shore. 

For about three miles they perceived it con- 
sisted of a line of bluffs, cleft sit intervals by 
timall narrow bays, the precipitoos sides of which 
were lined with dense foliage. Into these fis- 
sures the sea entered with a mournful sound, 
that died away as it crept np the yellow sands 
with which these nooks were carpeted. An ex- 
clamation fr<fm Helen attracted his attention to 
the horizon on the north-west, where a long line 
of breakers glittered in the sun. A reef or low 
i^andy bay appeared to exist in that direction, 
about fifteen miles away, and something more 
than a mile in length. As they proceeded, he 
marked roughly on the side of his tin baler, 
with the point of a pin borrowed from Helen, 
the form of the coast-line. 

An hour and a half brought thl^ to the nortb- 
western extremity of the island. As they clear- 
ed the shelter of the land, the southerly breeze 
coming with some force across the open sea 
caught the cutter, and she lay over in a way to 
inspire Helen with alarm { she was about to let 
go the tiller, when Hazel seized it, accidentally 
inclosing her hand under the grasp of his own> 
as he pressed the tiller hard to port. 

*"* Steady, please ; don't relinquish yonr hold ; 
it is all right, — no fear," he cried, as he kept his 
eye on their saiL 

He held Ibis course for a mile or more, and 
then, judging with a long tack he could weath- 
er the southerly side of the island^ he put the 
boat about. He took occasion to explain to 
Helen how this operation was necessary, and she 
learned' the alphabet of navigation. The west- 
ern end of their little land now lay before them ; 
it was abo^ut three miles itt breadth. For two 
miles the blutf coast-line continued unbroken ; 
then a deep bay, a mile in width and two miles 
ill depth, was made by a long tongue of sand 
projecting westerly ; on its extremity grew the 
gigantic palm, well recognized as Helen's land- 
mark. Hazel stood up in the boat to reconnoi- 
tre the coast. He perceived the sandy shore 
was dotted with multitudes of dark objects. 
Ere long, these objects were seen to bo in mo- 
tion, and pointing them out to Helen, with a 
smile, he said, — 

"Beware, Miss Bolleston, yonder are your 
bugbears, — and in some force, too. Those dark 
masses, moving upon the hillocks of sand, or 
rolling on the surf, are sea-lions, — the phoca 
ieonina, or lion-seal." 

Helen strained her eyes to distingtiish the 
forms, but only descried the dmgy objects. 
While thus engaged, she allowed the cntter to 
fall off a little, and, ere Hazel had resnmed his 
hold upon the tiller, they were fairly in the bay; 
the great palm-tree on their starboard-bow. 

''Tou seem* determined to make the- acquaint^ 
ance of yonr nightmares," he remarked; '*you 
perceive that we are embayed.*' 

Her consternation amused him ; she saw that, 
if they held their present course, the cutter would 



take the beach about a mile aho^^ virhdre these 
animals were densely crowded. 

At this moment, something dark bulged up 
close beaide her in the se^ and the rounded 
back of a monster rolled over and disappeared. 
Hazel let drop the 6ail,.for they were now fairly 
in the smooth water of the bay, and close to thu 
sandy spit ; the gigantic stem of the palm-tree 
was on their quarter, about half a mile off. 

He took to the oaxs, and row^d slowly towardi 
the shore. A small seal rose behind the boat 
and followed thera^ playing with tho blade, its 
gambols resembling that of a kitten. He point- 
ed out to Helen the mild expression of the crea- 
ture's face, and assured her that all this tribe 
were harmless animals, and susceptible of do- 
mestication. The cub swam np ,to the boot quite 
fearlessly, and he touched its head gently; he 
encouraged her to do the like, but she shrank 
from its contact. They were now close ashore, 
and Hazel, throwing out his anchor in twafeet 
of water, prepared to land the beam of wood he 
had brought to decorate the palm-trees as a 
signal. 

The huge stick was soon heaved overboard, 
and he leaped after it. He towed it to the 
nearest landing to the tree, and dragged it high 
np on shore. Scarcely had he disposed it con- 
veniently, intending to return in a day or two, 
with the. means of affixing it in a promineat 
and remarkahjiie manner, in the form of a spar 
across the truA of the palm, when a cry from 
Helen recalled him. A large number of tho 
sea-lions were coasting quietly down the snrf to* 
wards the boat ; : indeed, a dozen of them had 
made their appearance around it. 

Hazel shouted to her not to feai^ and, desir- 
ing that her alarm should not spread to the 
swarm, he passed back quietly but rapidly. 
When be reached the water, three or four of the 
animals were already floundering between him 
and the boat. He waded slowly towards one of 
them, and stood beside it. The man and the 
creature looked quietly at each other, and then 
the seal rolled over, with a snuffling, self-satis- 
fied air, winking its soft eyes with immense com- 
placency, Helen, in her alarm, could not re- 
sist a smile at this conclusion of so terrible a 
demonstration; for, with all their gentle ex- 
pression, the tusks of the brute looked formida- 
ble. But when she saw Hazel pushing them 
aside, and' patting a veiy small cub on the back, 
she recovered her courage completely. 

Then he took to his oars again ; and, aided 
by the tide, which was now on the ebb^ he tow- 
ed round the south-western extremity of the 
island. He found the water here, as he au« 
ticipated, very shallow. 

It was midday when they were fairly on the 
southern coast ; and now, sailing with the wind 
aft, the cutter ran through the water at racing 
speed. Fearing that some reefs or rocky forma- 
tions might exist in their course, he reduced 
sail, and kept away from the shore, about a mile. 
At this distance he was better able to see inland, 
and mark down the accidence of its formation. 

The southern coast .was uniform, and Helen 
said it resembled the cliffs of the Kentish or Sus- 
sex coast of England, only thid English white 
was here replaced by the pale volcanic gray. 
By one o'clock they came abreast the veiy spot 
where they had first made land ; ai^ as they 
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judged, daci i oath of th^r reudnoce^ Had they 
landed here, a walk of three miles across th*e 
centre of the island would have brought them 
home. 

For abovt a similar distance the coast exhib* 
ited monotonons cliffs unbr<&en even by a rill. 
It was plain that the warer«>8hed of the island 
was all northward. Thejr now approached the 
eastern end, where rose the circular mountain of 
which mention has been already made. This 
eminence had evidently at one time been de^ 
tached from the rest Of the land, to which it was 
now joined by a neck of swamp about a mile and 
a half in breadth, and two miles in length. 

Hazel proposed to jfeceniloitre this part of the 
shore nearly, and ran the boat close in to land. 
The reeds or canes with which this bog was 
densely clothed grew in a dark spongy soil. 
Here and there this waste wfts dotted with rag- 
ged trees which he recognized as the cypress : 
from its gaunt branches hang a black,- funereal 
kind of weeper, a kind of moss resembling iron- 
gray horse-hair both in texture and uses, though 
not so long in the staple. . 

This parasite. Hazel explained to Helen, was 
very common in such marshy ground, and was 
the death-flag hung out by Nature to warn man 
that malaria and fever were the invisible and in> 
alienable inhabitants of that fatal neighborhood. 

Looking narrowly alon^ the low shore for 
some |];ood landing, whereunder.shelterof atree 
they might i^epo^ for an hour, and spread their 
midday repasty they discovered an opening ia the 
reeds, a kind of lagoon or bayou, extending into 
the morass between the highlands of the island 
and the circular mountain, but close under the 
base of the latter. This inlet he proposed to ex- 
plore, and accordingly the sail was taken down, 
.nnd the cutter was poled into the narrow creek. 
The water here was so shallow that the keel slid 
over the quicksiand into which the oar sank free- 
Iv. The creek soon became narrow, the water 
deeper, and of a blacker color, and the banks 
more d ekisely Covered with canes. These grew to 
the height of tear and twelve feet, and as close as 
wheat in a thick erdp. The air felt dank and 
heavy, and hummed with myriads of insects. 
The black water became so deep and the bottom 
f*o sticky that Hazel took to the oars again. 
The creek narrowed as they proceeded, until it 
proved scarcely wide enough to admit of his 
working the boat. The height of the reeds hin- 
dered the View on either side. Suddenly, how- 
ever, and after proceeding very slowly through 
the bends of the canal, they decreased in height 
and density, and they emerged into an open space 
of about five acres in extent, a kind of oasis in 
this reedy desert, created by a mossy mound 
whieh arose amidst the morass, and afforded 
firm footing, of which a grove of, tre^s and in- 
numerable shrubs availed themselves. Helen ut- 
tered an exclunation of delight as this island of 
foliage in a sea of reeds met her eyes, that had 
been famished with the arid monotonyrof the 
brake.' 

They soon loaded. 

Helen insisted on the preparations for their 
meal being left to her, and, having selected a 
sheltered spot, she was soon busy with their fru- 
gal food. Hazel surveyed the spot, and, select- 
ing a red cedar, was soon seated forty feet above 
iher head : making a topographical survey of the 



neighborhood. He found that the bayou by 
which they had entered continued its course to 
the northern shore, thus cutting off the mountain 
or easterly end, and forming of it a separate isl- 
and. He saw that a quarter of a mUe farther 
on the bnyou or canal parted, forming two 
streams^ of which that to the left seemed the 
main channel. This he determined to follow. 
Turning to the west, that is, towards their home, 
he saw at a distance of two miles a ciest of hi lid 
broken into cliffy, which defined the limit of the 
mainland. The sea had at one time occupied 
the site where the morass now stood. These 
clif& formed a range, extending from north to 
south : their precipitous sides, clothed here and 
there with trees, marked where the descent was 
broken by platforms. Between him and this 
range the morass extended. Hazel took note of 
three places where the descent from these hills 
into the marsh could, he believed, most readily 
be made. 

On the eastern side and close above him arose 
the peculiar mountain. Its form was that of a 
truncated cone, and its sides densely covered 
with trees of some size. 

The voice of Helen called him from his perch, 
andhe descended quickly, leaping into a mass of 
brushwood growing at the foot of his tree. He- 
len stood a few yards from him, in admiration, 
before a large shrub. 

*'^ Look, Mr. Hazel, what a singular produc- 
tion,'* said the girl, as she stooped to examine 
the plant. ' It bore a number of red flowers, 
each growing out of a fruit like a prickly pear. 
These Sowers were in various stages ; some were 
just opening like tulips, others, more advanced, 
bad expanded like umbrellas, and quite overlap- 
ped the fruit, keeping it froni sun and dew ; 
others had served their turn in that way, and 
been withered by the sun's rays. But wherever 
this was the case, the fruit had also burst open 
and displayed or discharged its contents, and 
those contents looked like seeds ; but on narrow- 
er inspection proved to be little insects with pink 
transparent wings, and bodies of incredibly vivid 
crimson. 

Hazel examined the fruit and flowers very 
carefully, and stood rapt, transfixed. 

'*It must be! — and it is!" said he at last. 
" Well, l*m glad I've not died without seeing it." 

"What is it?" said she. 

" One of the most valuable productions of the 
earth. It is cochineal. This is the tunal-tree." 

' * Oh, indeed," said Helen, indifferently : * * co- 
chineal is used for a dye ; but as it is not prob- 
able we shall require to dye any thing, the dis- 
covery seems to me more curious than useful." 

" You wanted some ink. This pigment, mix- 
ed with lime-juice, will form a beautiful red ink. 
Will you lend nie your handkerchief and permit 
me to try if I have forgotten the method by which 
these little insects are obtamed ?" He asked her 
to hold her handkerchief under a bough of the 
tunal-tree, where the fruit was ripe. He then 
shook the bough. Some insects fell at once into 
the cloth. A great number rose and btizzcd a 
little in the sun not a yard from where they were 
bom ; but thij sun dried their blood so promptly 
that they soon fell dead in the handkerchief. 
Those that the sun so killed Went through three 
phases of color before their eyes. They fell 
down black or nearly. They whitened on t^» 
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)th : and After that came gradually to their 
lal color, a flaming crimson. The insect thus 
iatcd appeared the most yivid of all. 
They soon secured about half a tea-cupful; 
ej were rolled up and put away, then they sat 
>wn and made a reir hearty meal, for it was 
w past two o'clock. They re-entered the boat, 
d, passing once more into the morass, they 
ind the channel of the bayou as it approached 
e northern shore less dimcnlt of navigation, 
le bottom became sandy and hard, and the 
oscnce of trees in the swamp proved that spots 
terra firma were more frequent. But the wa- 
r shallowed, and, as they opened the shore, he 
w with great vexation that thetide in receding 
d left the bar at the mouth of the canal visible 
some parts. He pushed on, however, until the 
at gi-oundcd. This was a sad affair. There 
IT the sea not fifty yards ahead. Hazel leap- 
out, and examined and forded the channel, 
lich at this place was about two hundred 
jt wide. He found a narrow passage near the 
stem side, and to this he towed the boat, 
icn he begged Miss Rolleston to land, and re- 
ved the boat of the mast, sail, and oars. Thus 
;htened, he dragged her into the passage; but 
8 time occupied in those preparations had been 
lo occupied by Nature, — the tide had receded, 
d the cutter stuck imraorably in the water-way, 
out six fathoms short of deeper water. 
"What is to be done now?" inquired HeTen, 
len Hazel returned to her side, panting, but 
cerful. 

^ We must await the rising of the tide. I fear 
! are imprisoned here for three hours at least." 
There was no help for it. Helen made fight 
the misfortune. The spot where they had land- 
was inclosed between the two issues of the la- 
on. They walked along the shore to the more 
stcrly, and the narrower canal, and, on airiv- 
;, riuzel found to his great annoyance that 
ere was ample water to have floated the cut- 
* Iiad he selected that, tlie least promising 
ad. He suggested a return by the road they 
me, and passing into the other canal, by that 
reach the sea. They hurried back, but found 
this time the tide had left the cutter high and 
Y on tha sand. So they had no choice but to 
lit. 

Having three hours to spare, Hazel asked Miss 
>lleston*s permission to ascend the mountain. 
le assented to remajn near the boat while he 
is engaged in this expedition.. . The ascent was 
J nigged and steep f9r her powers, and the sea- 
ore and adjacent groves would And her ample 
msement during his absence. She accompa- 
3d him to the bank of the smaller ' lagoon, 
lich he forded, and waving an adieii to her he 
inged into the dense wood with which the sides 
the mountain were clothed. 
She waited some time, and then she heard his 
ice shouting to her from tlie heights above, 
le mountain-top was about three quarters of a 
le from where she stood, but seemed much 
arer. She turned back towards the boat, walk- 
l slowly, but paused as a fatnt and distant cry 
ain reached her ear. It was not repeated, and 
3n she entered the grove. 
The ground beneath her feet was soft with vel- 
ty moss, and the dark foliage of the trees rcn- 
red the air cool and deliciously fragrant, 
'ter wandering for some time, she regained the 



edge of the grore near the boat, and selecting a 
spot at the foot of an aged cypress, she sat down 
with her back against its trunk. Then. she took 
out Arthur^s letter, and began to read those im- 

{)as8ioned sentences ; as she read she sighed deep- 
y, as earnestly she found herself pitying Arthur's 
condition more than she regretted her own. She 
fell into reverie, and fVom revery into a drowsy 
languor. How long she remained in this state 
she could not remember, but a slight mstle over- 
head recalled her senses. BeKeving it to be a 
bird moving in the branches, she was reigning 
hei'self again to rest, when she became sensible 
of a strange emotion, — a conviction that som^ 
thing was watching her with a 6xed gaze. She 
cast her eyes around, bnt saw nothing. She look- 
ed upwara. From the tree immediately above 
her lap depended a snake, its tail coiled around 
a dead branch. The reptile hung straight, iti 
eyes fixed like two rubies upon Helenas, as verjr 
slowly it let itself down by its ancoiling tail. 
Now its head was on a level with hers ; in another 
moment it mast drop into her lap. 
She was paralyzed. 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

After toiling up a mg^ed and steep nscent, 
encutnbered with blocks of gray stone, of which 
the island seemed to be formed, forcing bis wst ' 
over fallen trees and through.the tangled under- 
growth of a species of wild vine, which abound^ 
on tlte mountain-side, Hasisl stopped to breathe^ 
and peer ah)nnd as well as the dense foliage per- j 
mitted. He was up to his waist in scrub, and 
the stiff leaves of the bayonet plant rendered caa- 
tion necessary in walking. Atmommts, through 
the dense foHage, he caught a glisten of the sea. 
The sun was in the north behind him, and by this 
alone he guided his road duo aontherly ani up- 
ward. Once Onlyhe found a small cleared space 
about an acre in extent, and here it was he utter- 
ed the cry Helen heard. He waited a few mo- 
ments in the hope to hear her voice in reply, but 
it did not reach him. Again he plunged upward, 
and now the ascent became at times so ardoous 
that more thim once he almost resolved to relin* 
quish, or, at least, to defer bis task ; bnt a mo- 
mentSs rest recalled him to himself, and he wss 
one not easily baffled by difficulty or labor, so be 
toiled on until he judged the summit ought to ^ 
hare been reached. • After pausing to take breath 
and counsel, he fancied that he had borne too 
much to the left, the ground to his right appear- ; 
ed to rise more than the pMh that he was pursu- 
ing, which had become level, and he concluded, 
that, instead of ascending, he was circling the 
mountain-top. ' He tinned aside,' therefore,' and 
after ten minutes* hard climbing he was pushing 
through a thick and high scrub, when the earth 
seemed to give way beneath him, and he fcU^ 
into ail abyss. 

He was ingulfed. He fell from bush to bush 
— down^-down — scratch — rip— plump ! until be 
lodged in a prickly bash more winded than hurt. 
'Out of this he crawled, only to discover himself 
thus landed in a great and perfectly circular 
plain of about thirty acres in extent, or about 
350 yards in diameter. In the centre was a lake, 
also'ctrculnr. The broad belt of shore aroupd : 
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tills lalte wfts covered with rich grass, level as a 
boipvling-green, and all this again was surround* 
ed by a nearly perpendicular cliff, down which in- 
deed he bad fallen : this cliff was thickly clothed 
witli slirubs and trees. 

BEazel recognized the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano. 

On - examining the lake he found the waters 
impregnated with volcanic products. Its hot- 
toxn. was formed of asphaltum. Ilaving made a 
circuit of the shores, he perceived on the westerly 
side — that next the island-^a break in the cliff; 
and on a narrow examination he discovered an 
outlet. It appeared to him that the lake at one 
time had emptied its waters through thi» ancient 
water-course. The deiscent here was not only 
I*radua1, but the old river-bed was tolerably free 
from obstructions, especially of the vegetable 
kind. 

He made his way rapidly downward, and in 
half an hour reached marshy ground. Tiie cane- 
brake now lay before' him. On his left he saw 
the sea on the sontli, about a third of a mile. He 
knew that to the right mnst bo the sea on the 
north, about half a mile or so. He bent his way 
thither. The edge of the swamp was very clear, 
and though somewhat spongy, affoixled good 
walking unimpeded. As he approached the spot 
where he judged the boat to be, the underwood 
thickened, the trees again interlaced their arms, 
and he had to struggle through the foliage. At 
length be struck the smaller lagoon, and, as he 
was not certain whether it was fordable, he fol- 
lowed its course to the shore, where he had pre- 
viously-crossed. In a few moments he reached 
tliR boat, and was pleased to find her afloat. 
The -rising tide had even moved her a few feet 
back into the canal. 

Hazel shouted to apprise Miss Bolleston of his 
return, and then proceeded to restore the mast to 
its place, and replace the rigging and the oars. 
This occupied some little time. He felt surprised 
that she had not appeared. He shouted again. 
No reply. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Hazel advanced hurriedly into the grove, 
which he hnnted thoroughly, bnt without efibct. 
lie satisfied himself that she could not have quit- 
ted the spot, since the manrh inclosed it on one 
Kidc, the canals on the second and third, the sea 
on the fourth. He returned to the boat more 
surprised than anxious. He waited awhile, and 
Again shouted her name, — stopped,— listened,— 
no answer. 

Yet surely Helen coaM not have been more 
than a hundred yards from where he stood. 
His heart beat with a strange sense of apprehen- 
sion. He heard nothing but the rustling of the 
folinge and the sop of the waves on the shore, 
AS the tide crept up the shingle. As his eyes 
roved in evciy direction, he caught sight of some- 
thing white near the foot of a withered cypress- 
tree, not fifty yards from where he stood. He 
approached the bushes in which the tree was par- 
tially concealed on that side, and quickly recog- 
nized a portion of Helen*s dress. He ran to- 
wards her — bnrst through the underwood, and 
gained the inclosnre. She was sitting there, 
asleep, as he conjectured, her back loaning 



against the trunk. Ho contemplated her thus 
for one moment, and then he advanced, about to 
awaken her; bnt was struck speechless. Her 
face wa^ ashy pale, her eyes open and widely dis- 
tended ; .her bosom heaved slowly. Hazel ap- 
proached rapidly, and called to her. 

Her eyes never moved, not a liinb stirred. 
She sat glaring forward. On her lap was coiled 
a snake, — gray, mottled with muc^dy green. 

Hazel looked round and selected a branch of 
the dead tree, about three feet in length. Arm- 
ed with this, he advanced slowly to the reptile. 
It was very quiet, thanks to the warmth of her 
lap. He pointed the stick at it ; the vermin lift- 
ed its head, and its tail began to quiver; then it 
darted at the stick, throwing itself its entire 
length. Hazel retreated, the snake coiled again, 
imd again darted. By repeating this process four 
or five times, he enticed the creature away ; and 
then, availing himself of a moment before it 
cbnld recoil, he struck it a smart blow on the 
neck. 

When Hazel turned to Miss Bolleston, he found 
her still fixed in the attitude into which terror 
had transfixed her. The ppor girl had remained 
motionless for an hour, under the terrible fasci- 
nation, of the reptile, comatized. He spoke to 
her, but a quick spasmodic action of her throat 
and a quivering of her hands alone responded. 
The sight of her suffering agonized him beyond 
expression, but he took her hands, — he pressed 
them, for they were icy cold, — he called piteous- 
ly on her name. But she seemed incapable of 
effort. Then stooping he raised her tenderly in 
his ai'ms, and carried her to the boat, where he 
laid her, still unresisting and incapable. 

With trembling limbs and weak hands^ he 
launched the cutter, and they were once more 
afloat and bound homeward. 

He dipped the baler into the fresh water he had 
brought with him for their daily supply, and dash- 
ed it on her forehead. This' he repeated until 
he perceived her breathing became less painful 
and more rapid. Then be raised her a little, 
and her head rested iipon his arm. When they 
reached the entrance of the bay he was obliged 
to pass it, for, the wind being still southerly, he 
could not enter by the north gate, but came 
round and ran in by the western passage^ the 
same by which they had left the same morning. 

Hazel bent over Helen, and whispered tender- 
ly that they were at home. She answered by a 
sob. In half an hour the keel grated on the sand 
near the boat-house. Then, he asked her if she 
were strong enough to reach her hut. She 
raised her head, but she felt dizzy ; he helped 
her to land ; all power had forsaken her limbs ; 
her head sank on his shoulder, and his arm, 
wound round her lithe figure, alone prevented 
her falling helplessly at his feet. Again he raised 
her in his arms and bore her to tlie hut. Here 
he laid her down on her bed, and stood for a mo^ 
ment beside her, unable to restrain his tears. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

It was a wfrctched and anxious night for Ha« 
zel. He watched the hut, without the courage 
to approach it. That one moment of weakness 
which occurred to him on board the Proserpine, 
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trhen he had aHowed Helen ta perceive the na>- 
tnre of hU feelingg towards her, had rendered all 
his actions open to saspioion. He dared not ex- 
hibit towards her any sympathy,— he might not. 
extend to her the most ordinary eirility. If she 
fell ill, if fever saperrened 1 how conld he nnne 
her, attend upon het ? His touch must have a 
significance, be knew that ; for, as he bare her 
insensible form, he embraced rather than carried 
the precious burden. Could he look upon her 
in her suffering without betraying his forbiddeft 
love ? And then would not his attentions afflict 
more than console ? 

Chewing the cud of such bitter thoughts, he 
passed the night without noticing the change 
which was taking place ov«r the island. The 
sun rose ; and this awakened him from his rer* 
erie, which had replaced sleep ; he looked around, 
and then became sensible of the warnings in the 
air. 

The sea-birds flew about ragucly and absurd- 
ly, and seemed sporting in currents of wind ; yet 
ttiere was but little wind down below. Present- 
ly clouds came flying over the sky, and blacker 
tn asses gathered on the horizon. The sea 
ciianged color. 

Hazel knew the weather was breaking. The 
wet season was at hand, — the moment when fe* 
vcr, if such an invisible inhabitant there was on 
that island, would visit them. In a few hours 
the rain would be upon them, and he reproached 
iiimself with want of care in the construction of 
the hut. For some hours he hovered around it 
before he ventured to approach the door and call 
to Helen. He thought ho heard her voice faint- 
ly, and he enteied. She lay there as he had 
placed her. He kndt beside her, and was ap- 
palled at the change in her appearance. 

The poor girl's system had received a shock 
for which it was unprepared. Her severe suffer- 
ings at sea had, strange to say, reduced her in 
appearance less than could have been believed ; 
for her physical endurance proved greater than 
t hat of the strong men arou nd her. But the food 
which the island supplied was not suited to re- 
store her strength, and the nervous shock to 
which she had been subjected was followed by 
complete prostration. 

Hazel took her unresisting hand, which he 
wouhl have given a world to press. He felt her 
])ulse ; it was weak, but slow. Her cheeks were 
hollow, her eyes sunken ; her hand dropped help- 
lessly when he released it. 

Leaving the hut quietly, but hastily, he de- 
scended the hill to the rivulet, which he crossed. 
About half a mile above the boat-house the stream 
forked, one of its branches coming from the west, 
the other from the east. Between this latter 
branch and Terrapin Wood was a stony hill ; to 
this spot Hazel went, and fell to gathering a 
handful of poppies. When he had obtained a 
sufficient quantity he returned to the boat-house, 
tnade a small fire of chips, and, filling his tin 
baler with water, he set down the poppies to boil. 
When the liquor was cool, he measured out a 
portion and drank it. In about twenty minutes 
his temples began to throb, a sensation which was 
rapidly followed by nausea. 

It was midday before he recovered from the 
effects of his experiment sufficiently to take food. 
Then he waited for two hours, and felt mnch re- 
stored. He stole to the hut and looked in. Hel- 



en lay there as he had left. her. Ho stooped ovet 
her; her •yes were half closed, and she turned 
them slowly upon him ; her lips moved a little, 
— that was all. He felt her pulse again ; it was 
still weaker, and slower. He rose and went away, 
and^ regaining the boat-house, he measured out 
a portion of the poppy liquor, one-third of thi 
dose he had prevjousiy taken, and drank it. ^o 
headache or nausea succeeded ; he felt his pulse ; 
it became quick and violent, while a sense of 
numbness overcame him, and he slept. It^was 
but for a few minutes. He awoke with a throb- 
bing brow, and some sickness | but with a sense 
of delight at th&l^art, for he had found an opi- 
ate, and prescribed its quantity. 

He drained 'the liquor away from tlie poppy 
leaves, and carried it to the hut. Measuring 
with great care a small quantity, he lifted the 
girl's head and placed it to her lips. She drank 
it mechanically. Then ho watched beside her, 
until her breathing and her pulse changed ia 
character. She slept He turned aside then, 
and buried bis face in his hands and prayed fer- 
vently for her life, ^-prayed as we pray for the 
daily bread of the heart. He prayed and waited. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The ne3(t morning, when Helen awoke, she 
was very weak; her head ached, but she was 
herself. Hazel had made a broth for her from 
the fleshy part of a turtle ; this greatly revived 
her, and by midday she was able to sit np. Hav- 
ing seen that her wants were within her reach, 
he. left. her ; but in a few moments she heard 
him busily engaged on the roof of her hut. 

On his return, he explained to her his fean 
that the structure was scarcely as weather-proof 
as he desired; and he anticipated hourly the 
commencement of the rainy season. Helen jsmil- 
ed and pointed to the sky, which here was clear 
and bright. But Hazel shook his head doubt- 
tingly. The wet season would commence prob- 
ably with an atmospheric convulsion, and then 
settle down to uninterrupted rain. Helen refused 
obstinately to believe in more rain than they had 
oxperienoed on board the boat — a genial shower. 

** You will see,'* replied Hazel. ** If you do 
not change your views within the next three 
days, then caU me a false prophet.'* 

The following day passed, and Helen recover- 
ed more strength, but stiU was too weak to walk; 
but she employed herself, at Hazel's request, in 
making a rope of cocoa-nut fibre, some forty 
yards long. This he required to fish up the spar 
to a sufficient height on the great palm-tree, and 
iMudit firmly in its place. While she worked 
nimbly, he employed himself in gathering a store 
of such things as they would require during the 
coming wintry seasom She watched him with 
a smile, but he persevered. So that day passed. 
The next morning the rope was finished, Helen 
was not so well, and was about to help herself to 
the poppy liquor, when Hazel happily stopped her 
hand in time : he showed her the exact dose nec- 
essary, and explained miimtely the effects of a 
larger draught. Then he shouldered the rope, 
and set out for Pidm-tree Point. 

He was absent about six hours, of which Helen 
slept four. And for two, which seemed ver^ 
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fon^t fthe rniainatecl. What was she thmking 
of that made her smile and weep at ihe same 
moment? and she looked so impatiently ix>- 
wards the door. He( entered at lafst very far- 
tigned. Itwaselerenmilestotfae Point and back. 
While eating his •frugal '8a{q>er, 'he gare^her a 
detail of his day's adventures. Strange to say, 
he had not seen a single seal^n the sands.- He 
described bow he had tied one end of her rope 
to the middle of the spar, and, with the other 
between his teeth j he climbed the great palm. 
For more than an hour be toiled ; he gained its 
top, -passed the rope over one of its branches, and 
hanled np the spar to aboitt eighty feet above 
the ground : then descending with the other end, 
he iKTOund the roipe spirally round and round the 
tree, -thus binding to its trunk the first twenty 
feetby whieh the spar hung from the branch. 

She listened very carelessly, he thought, and 
betrayed little interest in this enterprise which 
. bad cost him Do much labor and fatigue. 

When he had concluded, she was silent awhile, 
and then, looking tip quickly, said, to his great 
surprise, — » . 

^*I think I may increase the dose of your 
medicine there. You are mistaken in its power. 
I am sure I can take four times what you gave 

^* Indeed yon are mistaken,*' he answered, 
quickly. ''I gave you the extreme measure 
you can take with saf^ity/' 

"How do you know that? You can only 
guess at its effects. At any rate, I shall try it.** 

Hazel hesitated, and then confessed thait he 
had made a littlc^periment on himself before 
risking its effects upon her. 

Helen looked np at him as he said this so sim- 
ply and quietly. Her great eyes filled with an 
angelic light Was it admiration? Was it 
thankfulness? Her bosom heaved, and her lips 
quivered. It was but a moment^ and she felt 
glad that Hazel had turned away firom her and 
saw nothing. 

A long silence followed this little episode, 
when she was aroused from her reverie. 

Fatter — pat — ^pat— patter. ' 

She looked up. 

Pat— spatter — patter. 

Their eyes met. It was the rain. .Hazel 
only smiled a little; and then ran down to his 
boat-house, to see that all was right th«re„ and 
then returned with a large bundie of chips, with 
which be made a fire, for the sky had darkened 
overhead. Ousts of wind ran along the water ; 
it bad become suddenly chilly. They had al- 
most forgotten the feel of wet weather; 

Ere the fire had kindled, the rain came down 
in torrents^ and, the matted roof being reson- 
ant, they heard it strike here and there above 
their heads. 

Helen sat down on her little stool and reflect- 
ed. 

In that hot were two persons; One had fore- 
told this, and feared it, and provided against it. 
The other had said petulantly it was a bugbear. 

And now the rain was pattering, and the 
Prophet was on his knees making her as com- 
fortable as he could in spite of all, and was not 
the man to remind her he had foretold it. 

She pondered his character while shewatehcd 
his movements. He put down his embers, then 
Ira took a cocoa-]>od out from the wall, cut it in 



slices with his knife, and made a fine clear fire ; 
then he ran out again, in spite of Helen's re- 
monstrance,- and brought a dozen large scales 
of the palm-tree. It was all the more cheering 
for the dismal' scene without and the pattering 
of the rain on the resounding roof. 

But, thanks to HazePe precaution, the hut 
proved weather-tight ; of which fact having sat- 
isfied hims^, ha bade her good-night. He was 
at the door when her voice recalled him. 

UMr. Haael, I can not rest this night without 
asking your pardon for all the unkind things I 
may have done and said ; without thanking yon 
humbly for your great forbearance and your — 
respect for the nnhap-^I mean the unfortunate 
girl thus cast upon your mercy.** 

She held out her band ; he took it between 
his own, and faintly expressed his gratitude for 
her kindness ; and so she sent him away brimful 
of happinessL 

The rain was descending in torrents. She 
heard it,: but he did not feel it; for she had 
spread her angers wings Over his existence, and 
he regained his sheltered boat-house he knew 
not how. 



CHAPTEB XXXII. 

The next day was Sunday. Hazel- had kept 
a calendar of the week, and every seventh day 
was laid aside with jealousy, to be devoted to 
such simple religions exercises as he could in- 
vent. The rain still continued, with less vio- 
lence indeed, but without an hour's intermission. 
After breakfast he read to her the exodus of the 
Israelites, and their sufferings during that des- 
ert life. He compared those hardships with 
their own troubles, and pointed out to her how 
their condition presented many things to be 
thankful for. The island was fruitful, the cli- 
mate healthy. They might have been cast away 
on a sandy key or reef, where they would have 
perished slowly and miserably, of hunger and ex- 
posure. Then they were spared to each other. 
Had she been alone there, she could not have 
provided for herself ; had he been cast away a 
solitasy man, the island wouM have been to him 
an intolerable prison. 

In all these reflections Hazel was very guard- 
ed that no expression should escape him to 
arouse her apprehension. He was so careful of 
this, tiiat she observed his caution and watched 
his restraint. A nd Helen was thinking more of 
this than of the holy subject on which he was 
discoursing. The disguise he threw over hi^ 
heart was penetrable to the girl's eye. She saw 
his love "in every careful word, and employed 
herself in detecting it under his rigid manner. 
Secure in her own position, she could examine 
his from the loop-holes of her soul, and take a 
pleasure in witnessing the suppressed happiness 
sl^ could bestow with a word. She did not won- 
der at her power. The best of women have the 
natural vanity to take for granted the sway they 
assume over the existence which submits to them. 

A week passed thus, and Hazel blessed the 
rain that drove them to this sociability. He had 
prepared the bladder of a young seal which had 
drifted ashore dead. This membrane, dried in 
the sun, formed a piece of excellent i^archment^ 
and ho defircd to draw upon it a map of the isl* 
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and. To accomplish this, the first thing was to 
ubtain a good red ink from the cochineal,, which 
i* crimson. He did according to his means. 
He got one of the tin yessels, and filed it till he 
had obtained a considerable quantity of the metal. 
This he subjected for forty hours to the action 
of liine-juice. He then added the cochineal, 
II nd mixed till ho obtained a fine scarlet In 
using it he added a small qnantityof a hard and 
])ure gum, — ^he had found gum abounded in the 
island. His pen was made from an.osprey's 
feather, hundreds of which were strewn about the 
cliffs, and some of these he had already secured 
and dried. 

Placing his tin baler before him,on whichhe had 
scratched his notes, he drew a map of the island. 

<' What shall we call it?'* said he. 

Helen paused, and then replied, '*Call it 
* Godsend ' Island." 

** So I will,*' he said, and wrote it down. 

Then they named the places they had seen. 
The reef Helen had discovered off the north- 
west coast they called ♦* White Water Island," 
because of the breakers. Then came **Seal 
Bay," " Palm-tree Point,** " Mount Lookont " 
(this was the hill duesouth of where they lived). 
They called the cane - brake ** Wild Duck 
Swamp,** and the spot where they lunched 
** Cochineal Clearing.*' The mountain was 
named "Mount Cavity.*' 

But what shall we call the capitnl of the king- 
dom — this hut?" said Miss Bolleston, as slie 
leaned over him and pointed to the spot.' 

'* Saint Helen's," said Hazel, looking up ; and 
ho wrote it down ere she conld object. 

Then there was a little awkward pause, while 
he was busily occupied in filling np some topo- 
graphical details. She turned it off gayly. 

'* What are those caterpillars that you have 
drawn there, sprawling over my kingdom ?** she 
asked. . 

'* Caterpillars ! you are complimentary. Miss 
Bolleston. Those are mountains." i 

'*0h, indeed ; and those lines you are now 
drawing are rivers, I presume." 

" Yes ; let us call this branch of our solitary es- 
tuary, which runs westward, the river I^e, and 
this, to the east, the river Medway. : Is such 
your Majesty's pleasure?" 

*^La Heine le veut^** replied Helen, smiling. 
"But, Master Geographer, it seems to me; that 
you are putting in mountains and rivers which 
you have never explored : how do yon know.that 
these turns and twists in the stream exist as you 
represent them ? and those ispurs, which look so 
real, have you not added them only to disguise 
the caterpillar character of your range of hiils ?" 

Hazel laughed as he confessed to drawing, on 
his fancy for some little details. But pleaded 
that all geographers, when they drew maps, were 
licensed to fill in a few such tonches, where dis- 
covery had failed to supply particulars. 

Helen had always believed religiously in maps, 
and wai amused when she reflected on her for- 
mer credulitv. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Hkijen's strength was coming back to her but 
slowly ; she complained of great lassitude and 
want' of appetite. But, the following day hav- 



ing cleared np, the sun shone out with great power 
and brilliancy. She gladly welcomed the return 
of the fine weather, bat Hazel eiuxk his bead; 
ten days*, rain was, not their portion^— rthe bad 
weather would return, and complete the. month 
or six weeks* winter to which Nature was ent^ 
tied. The next evening the appearance of the 
sky confirmed his opinion. . The snn set like a 
crimson shield ; gory, and double its usual size. 
It entered into a thick bank of dark violet cloud 
that lay on the horizon, and seemed to split the 
vapor into rays, but of a dusky kind ; imme- 
diately above this crimson, the clonds were of a 
brilliant gold, bat higher they were the color of 
rubies, and went gradually off. to gray. 

But as the orb dipped to the horizon a solid 
pile of unearthly, clonos came up from the south- 
east ; their bodies were singularly and unnatu- 
rally black, and mottled with copper-color, and 
hemmed with a fiery yellow : and these infernal 
clouds towered up their heads, pressing forward 
as if they all strove for precedency ; i^ was like 
Milton*s fiends attacking the sky. The rate at 
which they climbed was wonderful. The sua 
set and the moon rose full, and showidd those an- 
gry masses surging upwards and jostling each 
other as they flew. 

Yet below it was dead calm. 

Having admired the sublimity of the scene, 
and seen the full moon rise, but speedily, lose ber 
light in a brassy halo, they entered th6 hut, which 
was now the head-quarters, and they sopped to- 
gerther there. . 

While they were eating their little meal the 
tops of. the trees were heard to sigh, s^ stUI was 
every thing else. . None the less did those 
strange clonds fly northward, dghty. miles an 
hour. After supper, Helen sat busy orer the 
fire, where some gum, collected by.Haiael,- resem- 
bling India-rubber, was boiling ; she wais )>f epar- 
irig to cover a pair of poor Welch's shoes, inside 
and out, with a coat of this material, which Ha- 
zel believed to be water-proof. She sat in saeb 
a' position that he could watch her. It. wins a 
happy evening. She seemed content. She had 
got over her fear of him ; they were good com- 
rades if they were nothing more. It was hap- 
piness to him to be by her. side even on those 
terms. He thought of it all as he looked! at her. 
How distant she had seemed once to him ; what 
.'an unapproachable goddess. Yet there she wa9 
by his side in a hut he had made for her. 

He could not help sipping the soft intoxicat- 
ing draught her mere presence offered him. Bnt 
by-and-by he felt his heart was dissolving with- 
in him, and he was trifling with danger. He 
must not look on her too long, seated by the fire 
^ike a wife. The much-endnrlng man rose, and 
turned his back upon the sight he loved so dear- 
ly: he went out at the open door. Intending to 
elose it and bid her good-night. But he did not 
do so, just then ; for his attention as an observer 
of nature was arrested by the unqsnal conduct 
of certain animals. Gannets and other sea-birds 
were running about the opposite wood and cran- 
ing their necks in a strange way. He had nev- 
er seen one enter that wood before. 

Seals and sea^lions were surrounding the slope, 
and crawling about, and now and then plunging 
into the river, which they crossed with infinite 
difiicnlty, for it was running very high and 
strong. The trees also sighbd londcr than ever. 
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': Hazel tamed back to tell Miss RoUeston some- 
thing extraordinary was going on. She sat in 
' sight from the river, and, 'as he came towards 
the hat, he saw her sitting by the fire reading. 

He stopped short Her work lay at her feet ; 
she had taken out a letter, and she was reading 
it by the fire. 

As she read it her face was a puzzle. Bat 
Hazel saw the act alone ; and a dart of ice seem< 
cd to go through and through him. 

This, then, was her true source of consolation. 
He thought it was so before. He bad even rea- 
son to think so. But, never seeing any palpable 
proofs, he had almost been happy. He turned 
sick with jealous misery, and stood there rooted 
and frozen. 

Then came a fierce impulse to shut the sight 
out that caused this pain. 

He almost flung her portcullis to, and made 
his hands bleed. But a bleeding heart does not 
feel scratches. 

''Good-night," said he, hoarsely. 
. '' Good-night," said she, kindly. 

And why should she not read his letter ? She 

was his affianced bride, bound to him by honor 

as well as inclination. This was the reflection 

to which, after a sore battle with his loving 

heart, the much-enduring man had to come to 

. at last ; and he had come to it, and was getting 

back his peace of mind, though not his late 

complacency, and about to seek repose in sleep, 

when snddenly a dap of wind came down like 

thunder, and thrashed the island and every 

thing in it. 

Every thing animate and inanimate seemed to 

! cry oat as the blow passed. 

Another soon followed, and another — ^inter- 
mittent gusts at present, but of such severity that 
not one came without making its mark. 

Birds were driven away like paper ; the sea- 
lions whimpered, and crouched into comers, and 
huddled together, and held each other, whining^ 
Hazel saw but one thing ; the frail edifice he 
had built for the creature ho adored. He look- 
ed out of his boat, and fixed his horror-stricken 
eyes on it; he saw it waving to iand fro, yet still 
firm. But he could not stay there. If not in 
danger, she must be terrified. He must go and 
support her. He left his shelter, and ran towards 
luer hut. "With a whoop and a scream another 
Uast tore through the wood, and caught him. 
He fell, dug his hands into the soil, and clutched 
the earth. While he was in that' position, he 
heard a sharp crack ; he looked np in dismay 
and saw that one of Helenas trees had broken like 
a carrot, and the head was on the ground leap- 
ing about; while a succession of horrible sounds 
of crashing, and rending, and tearing, showed 
the frail hut was giving way on every side ; rack- 
f cd and riven and torn to pieces. Hazel, though a 
stout man, uttered cries of terror death would ne- 
ver have drawn from him ; and, with a desperate 
headlong rush, he got to the place where the bow> 
er had been, but now it was a prostrate skeleton, 
with the mat roof flapping like a loose sail above 
it, and Helen below. 

As he reached the hut, the wind got hold of 
the last of the four shrubs, that did duty for a 
door, and tore it from the cord that held it, and 
whirled it into the air ; it went past HazeFs face 
like a bird flying. 
, Though staggered himself by the same blow 



of wind, he clutched the tree and got into the 
hut. 

He found her directly. She was kneeling be- 
neath the mat that a few minutes ago had been 
her roof. H^ extricated her in a moment, utter- 
ing inarticulate cries of pity and fear. 

*' Don't be frightened," said she, '* I am not 
hurt." 

Bathe felt her quiver from head to foot. Ho 
wrapped her in all her rugs, and thinking of 
nothing but her safety, lifted her in his stronpc 
arms to take her to hi^ own place, which was 
safe from wind at least. • 

But this was no light work. To go there erect 
was impossible. 

Holding tight by the tree, he got her to the 
lee of the tent and waited for a lull. He went 
rapidly down the hill, but, ere he reached the 
river, a giist came careenng over the sea. A 
sturdy young tree was near him. Ho placed 
her againist it and wound his arms round her 
and its trunk. The blast came: the tree bent 
almost to the ground, then whirled round, recov- 
ered, shivered ; but he held firmly. It passed. 
Again he lifted her, and bore her to the boat- 
house. As he went, the wind almost choked h^r, 
and her long hair lashed his- face like a whip. 
But ho got her in, and then sat panting and 
crouching, but safe. They were none too soon ; 
the tempest increased in violence, and became 
more continuous. No clouds, but a ghastly 
glare all over the sky. Ko rebellious waves, 
but a sea hissing and foaming under its master's 
lash^ The river ran. roaring and foaming by, 
and made the boat heave even in its little creek. 
The wind, though it could no longer shake them, 
went screaming teiribly close over their head.s 
— no longer like air in motion, but solid and 
keen, it seemed the Almighty's scythe mowing 
down nature ; and soon it became, like turbid 
water, blackened with the leaves, branches, and 
fragments of all kinds it whirled along with it. 
The trees fell. crashing on all sides, and the re- 
mains passed over their heads into the sea. 

Helen behaved admirably. Speech was im- 
possible, but she thanked htm without it, — elo- 
quently ; she nestled her little hand into Hnzel'-s 
and to Hazel that night, with all its awful sighttt 
and sounds, was a blissful oiie. She had been 
in danger, but now was safe by his side. She 
had pressed his hand tiii thank him, and now 
she was cowering a littler'towards him in a way 
that claimed him as her.prptector. Her glori- 
ous hair blew over him and seemed to net him : 
and now and then, as they heard some crash 
nearer and more awful than another, she clutch- 
ed him quickly though lightly ; for, in danger, 
her sex love to feel a friend ; it is not enou^rh 
to see him near : and once, when a great dusky 
form of a sea-lion came crawling over the mound, 
and whimpering peeped into the boat-house, she 
even fled to his shoulder with both hands for 
a moment, and was there, light as a feather, till 
the creature had passed on. And. his soul was 
full of peace, and a great tranquillity overcame 
it. He heard nothing of the wrack, knew noth 
ing of the danger. 

Oh, mighty Love I The tempest might blow, 
and fill the air and earth with ruin, so that it 
spared her. The wind was kind, and gentle the 
night, which brought that hair round his face, 
and that head so near his shoulder, and gave 
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hitn the holy }oy of psoteotiog under his wiiig 
the soft creatare he adored. 



CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

On the rooming that followed this memorable 
night our personages seemed to chatige dharac- 
tej«. Uazel sat do wn before the rel ics . of the hut 
—three or four strings dangling, and a piece of 
network waving— and >eyed them with shame, 
regret, and humiliation. . He was so absorbed 
in his self-reproaches that iie did not hear a light 
footstep, and Helen Rolleston stood near him a 
m'^ment or two, and watched the play of his 
countenance with a very inquisitlTe aiMl kindly 
lijLht in her own eyes. 

*< STever mind,'' said she, soothingly. 
, Hazel started at the masie. 

''Never mind your house being blown -to 
atoms, and mine has stood V* said he, half re- 
proachfully. 

*' You took too much pains witl^ mine.'' 

*' I will take a great deal more \riLh the next." 

''I hope not. But I want you to come and 
look at the havoc. It is terrible ; and yet so 
grand. " And thus she drew him away from the 
sight that caused his pain. 

They entered the wood by a path Hazel had 
cut from the searshore, and viewed the devasta- 
tioa in Terrapiu' Wood. Prostrate trees lay 
across one auother in astonishing numbers, and 
in the strangest positions; and their glorious 
plumes 'swept the earth. *'Come," said she, 
*Mt is a bad thing for the poor trees, but not for 
us. See, the place is strewed with treasures. 
Here is a tree full of fans all ready made. Aud 
what is that ? A horse's tall growing on a cocoa- 
tree ! and a long one too I that wiU make ropes 
for you, and thread for me. Ah, and hete is a 
cabbage. Poor Mr. Welch I Well, for one thing, 
you need never saw nor clittib any more. See 
the advantages of a hurricane." 

From the wood she took him to the shore, and 
there they found many birds lying dead ; and 
Hazel picked up several that he had read of as 
good to eat. For certain signs had convinced 
him his fair and delicate companion was carniv*- 
ora, and must be nourished accordingly. See- 
ing him so employed, she asked him archly 
whether he was beginning to see the comforts of 
a hurricane. *' Not yet," said he ; *' the account 
is far from even." 

"Then come to where the rock was blown 
down." She led the way gayly across the sands 
to a point where an overhanging crag had fallen, 
with two trees and a quantity of earth and plants 
tliat grew above it. But, when they got nearer, 
she became suddenly grave, and stood still. The 
mass had fallen upon a sheltered place,, where 
seals where hiding from the wind, and had buried 
several ; for two or three limbs were sticking out, 
of victims overwhelmed in the ruin ; and a mag- 
nificent sea-lion lay clear of the smaller rubbish, 
but quite dead. The cause was not far to seek :• 
a ton of hard rock had struck him, and then 
ploughed up the sand in a deep furrow, and now 
rested within a yard or two of the animal, whose 
back it had broken. Hazel went up to the crea- 
ture and looked tit it : then he came to Helen ; 
iho was standing aloof. ** Poor bugbear," said 



he. ''Come away: it is an ugly agist for 
you." 

'* Oh yes, ^ said Helen. Then, as they return. 
ed, 'MDoes noit tiLatrecpaciie yon to the loss of m 
hat ? We are net bk)wn away nor crushed." 

*' That i» true," said Hazel ; '^ but suppose 
your health should suffer from the exposure to 
such fearful weather. So nhlncky I so cruel ! 
just as yon were beginning to get stronger.*' 

' * I am all the better for it. Shall I tell yon ? 
excitement is a good thing ; not too often, of 
course ; but now and then ; and, when we are 
in the humot for it, it is meat and drink and 
medicine to us." 

V What ! to a delicate young ladv ?" 

** Ay, ' to a delicate young lady.^ Last it%ht 
has done me a world of good. It has shaken mo 
out of myself. I am in better health and spirits. 
Of course X am veiy sorry the hot is blown dowia» 
-^because yon took so much trcAible to build it : 
but, onmy own account, I really don*tcarea straw. 
Find me some corner to nestle in at night, and 
all day I mean to be about, and busy as a bee, 
helping you, and — Breakfast! breakfast I Oh, 
how hungry I am." And this spirited girl led 
the way to the boat with a briskness and: a Tigor 
that charmed and astonished him. . . 

Souvcnt f^me varie. 

Tliis graeiotts behsvior did not blind Hazel to 
the serious chaa*acter of the situation, and all 
breakfast-time he ^iras thinking and thinking^ and 
often Jcept A morsel in his mouth, andfor^^ to 
eat it for several seconds, he was so anxious and 

{kuzzled. At last he said, ** I know a lar^ hoi- 
ow tree with apertures. If I were to close them 
all but one, and keep that for the door ? No : 
trees have betrayed me ;■ I'll never trust another 
tree with yon. Stay ; I know — I know->- a oar- 
em." He uttercsd the verb rather loudly, but the 
substantive with a sudden feeUeness of intonation 
that was amusing. His timidity was snperfla-* 
ous ; if he had said he knew '* a bank whereon 
the wild thyme grows," the suggestion would hare 
been well received that morning. 

"A cavern!'' cried Helen. <'It has always 
been the dream of my life to live in a cavern." 

Hazel brightened up. But the next moment 
ho clouded agate. '* But I forgot. It will not 
do ; there is a spring running right through it ; 
it cotnes down nearly perpendicular through a. 
channel it has bored, or etilarged ; and spladies 
on the floor." 

" How convenient T' said Helen ; " now I 
shall have A bath in my room, instead of having 
to go miles for it. By-the-by, now you have in- 
vented the shower-bath, please dfscover Soap. 
Not that one really wants any in this island ; for 
there is no dust, and the very air seems purify- 
ing. But who can shake off the pi-ejudK:es of 
early education ?" 

Hazel said, '* Now I'll lau<2:h as much as Ton 
like, when once this care is off my mind." 
. He ran off to the cavern, and found it spacious 
and safe ; ■ but the spring was falling in great 
force, and the roof of the cave glistened with 
moisture. It looked a hopeless case. But if 
Necessity is the mother of Invention,, surely Love 
is the father. He mounted to the rock above, 
and found the spot where the spring suddenly de- 
scended into the earth with the loudest gurgle he 
had ever heard ; a gurgle of defiance. Nothing 
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wai tabe done thexe. But he trieed it npWArd a 
little way, and found a place where it ran beside a 
deepdecline. ^'Aba^kny friend!*' said he. He got 
his spiide, and withBome hoars* hard work dag it 
a fresh qfaannel, and carried it away entirely from 
itscoarse* He returned to the eayem. Water was 
dripinngTeryfast; but^onlookingup, heebuldsee 
the light of day twinkUng at the top of the spiral 
water-conise he had robbed of ita.snpply. Then 
he conceived a truly original idea : why not turn 
his empty water-course into a chimney, and so 
l^ive to one element what he had taken from an- 
other ? He had no time to execute this just then, 
for the tide was coming in, and he conld not 
afibrd to lose any one of those dead animals. 
So he left the funnel to drip, that being a process 
he had no means of expediting, and moored the 
sea-lion to the very rock that had killed him, 
and was proceeding to dig out the seals, when 
a voice he never could hear without a thrill sum- 
moned him to dinner. 

It was a plentiful repast, and included roast 
pintado and cabbage-palm. Helen Rolleston 
informed him duriug dinner that he would no 
longer be allowed to monopolize the labor attend- 
ant upon their condition. 

" No," said she, ** you are always working for 
me, and I shall work for you. Cooking and 
washing are a woman's work, not a man's; and 
so are plaiting and netting.'* 

This healthy resolution once formed was ad- 
hered to with a constancy that belonged to the 
girVs character. The roof of the ruined hut 
came ashore in the bay that evening, and was 
fastened over the boat. * Hazel lighted a bonfire 
in the cavern, and had the satisfaction of seeing; 
some of the smoke issuing above. But he would 
not let Miss Rolleston occupy it yet. He shifted 
her things to the boat, and slept in the cave him- 
self. However, he lost no time in laying down 
a great hearth, and built a fire-place and chim- 
ney in the cave. The chimney went up to the 
hole in the arch of the cave ; then came the stone 
funnel, stolen from Nature ; and above, on the 
upper surface of the cliff, came the chimney-pof. 
Thus the chimney acted like a German stove : it 
stood in the centre, and soon made the cavern 
very dry and warm, and a fine retreat during 
the rains. When it waf ready for occupation, 
Helen said she would sail to it : she would not 
go by land ; that was too tame for her. Hazel 
had only to comply with her humor, and at high 
water they got into the boat, and went down the 
river into the sea with a rush that made Helen 
wince. Ho soon rowed her across the bay to a 
point distant not more than fifty yards from the 
cavern, and installed her. But he never return- 
ed to the river ; it was an inconvenient place to 
make excursions from ; and, besides, all his work 
was now either in or about the cavern ; and that 
convenient hurricane, as Helen called it, not only 
made him a builder again ; it also made him 
a currier, a soap-boiler and a salter. So they 
drew the boat just above high- water mark in a 
sheltered nook, and he set up his arsenalashore. 

In this situation, day glided by after day, and 
week after week, in vigorous occupations, bright- 
ened by social intercourse, and in some degree 
by. the beauty and the friendship of the animals. 
Of all this industry we can only afford a brief 
snmmarv. Hazel fixed two uprights at each 
side of the cavern's mouth, and connected each 



pair by a beam; a netting laid on. these, and 
covered with gigantic leaves from the prostrate 
palmSy made a sufficient roof in this sheltered 
spot. Ob this terrace they could sit even in the 
rain, and view the sea. Helen cooked in the 
cave, but served dinner up on this beautiful ter- 
race. So now she had a But and a Ben, as the 
Scotch say. He got a hogshead of oil from the 
sea-lion ; and so the cave was always lighted now, 
and that was a great comfort, and gave them 
more hours of in-door employment and conversa- 
tion. The poor bugbear really brightened their 
existence. Of the same oil, boiled down and 
mixed with wood-ashes, he made soap, to Hel- 
en's great delight The hide of this animal was 
so thick he could do nothing with it but cut off 
pieces to make the soles of shoes if required. 
But the seals were miscellaneous treasures; he 
contrived with guano and aromatics to curry 
their skins ; of their bladders he made vile parch- 
ment, and of their entrails gut, catgut, and 
twine, beyond compare. He salted two cubs, 
and laid up the rest in store, by inclosing large 
pieces in clay. When these were to be used, 
th^ clay was just put into hot embers for some 
hours, then broken, and the meat eaten with all 
its juices preserved. 

. Helen cooked and washed, and manufactured 
salt ; and collected quite a store of wild cotton, 
though it grew very sparingly, and it cost her 
hours to find a few pods. But in hunting for it 
she found other things — health for one. After 
sunset she was generally employed a couple of 
hours on matters which occupy the fair in every 
situation of life. She made herself a seal-skin 
jacket and pork-pie hat. She made Mr. Hazel 
a man's cap of seal-skin with a point. But her 
great work was with the cotton, which will be 
described hereafter. 

^owever, for two hours aftet sunset, no more 
(they rose at peep of day), her physician allowed 
her to sit and work ; which she did, and often 
smiled, while he sat by and discoursed to her of 
all the things he had read, and surprised himself 
by the strength and activity of his memory. He 
attributed it partly to the air of the island. Nor 
were his fingers idle even at night. He had tools 
to sharpen for the morrow, glass to make and 
polish out of a laminated crystal he had found. 
And then the hurricane had blown away, 
among many properties, his map ; so he had to 
make another with similar materials. He com- 
pleted the map in due course, and gave it to Hel- 
en. ' It was open to the same strictures she had 
passed on the other. Hazel was no chartogra- 
pher. Yet this time she had nothing but praise 
for it. How was that ? 

To the reader it now presented, not as a spe- 
cimen of chartographic art, but as a little curi- 
osity in its way, being a fac-simile of the map 
John Hazel drew for Helen Rolleston with such 
out-of-thc>way materials as that out-of-the-way 
island afforded. Above all, it will enable the 
reader to follow our personages in their little ex- 
cursions past and future, and also to trace the 
course of a mysterious event we have to record. 

Relieved of other immediate cares, Hnxel's 
mind had time to dwell upon the problem Hel- 
en had set him ; and one fine day a conviction 
struck him that he had taken a narrow andpuo- 



tVom B distance. FosseeBed wtth thia thoaght, 
he vent up to Teiegraph Po[iit, BbalrRCteil hid 
mind from nil extcrnnl objecLt, and fixed it on 
thLs idea, — bnt come down u he went. He de- 
scended bj some steps ho had cut zijcing for Hel- 
en's use, and as be pat hi) foot on ibe firih atep, 
— nlioo — nhir — whiz — rame nine daoks, coal- 



ing hit he>d, tbejvbizMil (o clow; and mads 
ri^t for the lagoons. 

" Ham !" thought Hazd; "I nerer sec yoa 
ducks fly in any other direction bat that." 

Thi» peculation rankled in him all night, and 
lie told Helen be thonld reconnoitre at day- 
break, but ihoold not take her, as there might be 
snakes. He made the boat ready at daybreak, 
and certain ganneCs, ^nladoei, booUw, aitd nod- 
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. dies, nnd divers with eyes in their hesdsUko fiery 
jewels, — birds whose greedy maws he had often 
firatified, — chow to fancy he must be going a 
fishing, and were on the alert, and rather ironbla- 
some. Howerer, he got adrift, and ran out 
through North Gate withalightwestcrlybrecie, 
followed by a whole fleet of birds. These were 
joined in due coarse by another of his satellites, 
STOungiienl he celled Tommy,a1sa fond oFlishing. 
'The fi^athcrod coiivoj- soon lailjd off; but 



Tommy slack to him for about eight miles. Ha 
ran that distance to have a nearer took at a small 
island which lay due north of Telegraph Poini, 
He satisfled himself it was little more than a 
Tery long, large reef, the neighborhood of which 
onght to be QToided by ships of burden, and, re- 
BolTingto set some beacon or otheronitereloBg, 
he christened it White Water Wand, on account 
of the RurF: he cnme about and heidod for tb* 
East Bluff. 
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rrben Tommy gave him op in disgnst ; per- 
haps thought his conduct raciUating. Animals 
all despise that. 

He soon landed almost under the volcano, and 
moored his beat not far from a cliflT peaked with 
guano. Exercising due caution this time, he 
fi^ot up to the lagoons, and found a great many 
dacks swimming about. He approached little 
parties to examine their varieties. They all 
■warn out of his way ; some of them even flew 
a few yards, and then settled. ' Not one would 
let him come within forty yards. This convinced 
Hazel the ducks were not natives of the island, 
but strangers, who were jiot much afraid, be- 
cause they had never been molested on this par- 
ticular island ; but still distrusted man. 

While he pondered thus, there was a great 
noise of wings, and about a dozen ducks flow over 
his head on the rise, and passed westward still 
rising till they got into the high currents, and 
away upon the wings of the wind for distant lands. 

The grand rush of their wings, and the off-hand 
waj in which they spurned, abandoned, and dis- 
appeared from an iiiland that held him tight, 
made Hazel feel very small. His thoughts took 
the form of Satire. ''Lords of the creation, are 
we ? We sink in water ; in air we tumble ; on 
earth we stumble." 

These pleasing reflections did not prevent his 
taking their exact line of flight, and barking a 
tree to mark it. He was about to leave the place, 
when he heard a splashing not far from him, ahd 
.there was a duck jumping about on the water in 
a strange way. Hazel thought a snake had got 
hold of her, and ran to her assistance. He took 
her out of the water and soon found what was 
the matter; her bill was open, and a fish's tail 
was sticking out. Hazel inserted his finger and 
dragged out a small fish which had erected the 
spines on its back so opportunely as nearly to kill 
its destroyer. The duck recovered enough to 
quack in a feeble and dubious manner. Hazel 
kept her for Helen, because she was a plain brown 
duck. With some little reluctance he slightly 
shortened one wing, and stowed away his captive 
ill the hold of the boat 

He banned to have a great tftock of pitch 
in the boat, so he employed a few hours in writing 
upon the guano rocks. On one he wrote in huge 
letters : — 

AN ENGLISH LADY \rXt£CKED HERE. HASTE 

TO HEB BE8CUB. 

On another he wrote in small letters : — 

DEWABE THE REEFS ON THB NORTH SIDE. 
LIE OFF FOR SIGNALS. 

Then he came home and beached the boat, and 
brought Helen his captive. 

** Why it is an English dock »" she cried, and 
was enraptured. 

By this visit to the lagoons, Hazel gathered 
that this island was a half-way house for migrat- 
ing birds, especially ducks ; .and he inferred that 
the lino those vagrants had taken was the short- 
est way from this island to the nearest land. 
This was worth knowing, and set his brain work- 
ing. He begged Helen to watch for the return 
of the turtle-doves (they had all left the island 
just before the rain) and learn, if possible, from 
what point of the compass they arrived. 

The next expedition was nndertaken to please 
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Helen; shb wished to examine the beautiful 
creeks and caves on the north side, which they 
had seen from a distance when they sailed round 
the island. . 

They started on foot one delightful day, and 
walked briskly, for the air, though balmy, was 
exhilarating. They followed the course 'of the 
river till they came to the lake that fed it, and 
was fed itself by hnndredspf little natural gutters 
down which the hills discharged the rains. Thi^ 
was new. to Helen, thoagh not to Hazel : slid 
prodnced the map, and told the lake slyly that 
it was incorrect^ a little too big. She took some 
of the water in her hand, aprinkled the lake with 
it, and called it Hazelmere. They bore a littlo 
to the right, and proceeded till they found a creek 
shaped like a wedge, at whose broad end shone 
an arch of foliage studded with flowers, and the 
sparkling blue water peeped behind. This was 
tempting, but the descent was rather hazardous 
at first ; great squai'e blocks of rock, one below 
another, and. these rude steps were coated witli 
mosses of rich kue, but wet. and sUppery ; Hazel 
began to be alarmed for his companion. How- 
ever, after one or two dilBcnltie?, the fissure open- 
ed wider to the snn, and they descended from the 
slimy rocks into a sloping hot-bed of exotic flowei's^ 
and those huge sncctilent leaves that are the 
glory of the tropics. The ground was carpeted 
a yard deep with their luxuriance, and others, 
more aspiring, climbed the warm sides of the di- 
verging cliffy, just as creepers go up a wall, lining 
every crevice as they rose. In this blessed spot, 
warmed, yet not scorched^ by the tropical sun, 
and fed with trickling waters, was seen what mar- 
vels ; * ': boon Nat ilro. ' ' can do. Here our vegeta. 
bio dwarf&were giants, and oar flowers were trees. 
One lovely giantess of the jasmine tribe, but whU 
flowers shaped liked a marigold, and scented 
like a tuberose, had a stem as thick as a poplar, 
and carried its thousand buds and amber-color- 
ed flowers np eighty feet of broken rock, and 
planted' on every ledge suckers, that flowered 
again, and filled the air with perfume. Another 
tree about half as high was covered with a cas- 
cade of snow-white tulips, eacii as big as a small 
\ flower-pot, and' scented like honeysuckle. An 
aloe, ten feet high, blossomed in a corner, un- 
heeded among loftier beauties. And at the very 
month of the fissure a huge banana leanedaeross, 
and fiung out its vast leaves^ that seemed trans- 
lucent gold against the sun; under it shone a 
monstrous cactus in all her pink and crimson 
glory, and throngh the maze of color streamed 
the deep blue of the peaceful ocean, laughing^ 
and catching sunbeams. 

Helen leaned against the cliiF and quivered 
with delight, and that deep sense of tewers that 
belongs to your true woman. 

Hazel fBared she was ill. 

'' 111 ?" said she. '' Who eoM be ill here ? 
It is heaven upon earth. Oh, you dears ! Oh, you 
loves ! And they all seemed growing on 'the 
sea, and floating in the sun.*' 

^*And it is only one of a dozen such/' said 
Hazel. " If yoo would like to inspect them at 
your leisure, I'll just run to Palm-tree Point ; for 
my signal is all askew. I saw that as wo came 
along.** 

Helen assented readily, and he ran oflf; but 
left her tho provisions* She was not to wait din- 
ner for him. 
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Helen exftminecl two or three of the Havrery 
fissures, and foand fresh beauties in each, and 
also some English leaves, that gave her pleasure 
of another kind ; and, after she had revelled in the 
dowers, she examined the shore, arid soon discov- 
ered that the rocks which ahoanded here(thoagh 
tliere were also large patches of clear sand) were 
nearly all pore coral, in great variety. Bed 
coral was abundant; and even the pink ooraL 
to which fashion was just then giving a fictitious 
value, was there by the ton. This interested 
her, and so did some beautiful shells that lay 
sparkling. The time passed swiftly; and she 
, WHS still busy in her researches, when suddenly 
it darkened a little, and, looking back, she saw 
a white vapor stealing over the cliff, and curling 
down. 

Upon this she thought it prudent to return to 
the place where Hazel had left her ; the more 
so as it was near sunset. 

The vapor descended and spread and covered 
the sea and land. Then the sun set: and it 
was darkness visible. Ooming from the south, 
the sea-fret caught Hazel sooner and in a less fa- 
vorable situation. Returning from the palm- 
tree, he had taken the shortest cut through a 
small jungle, and been so impeded by the scrub 
that, when he got deer, the fog was upon him. 
Between that and the river he lost his way sev- 
eral times, and did not hit the river till near 
midnight. He followed the river to the lake, 
and coasted the lake, and then groped his way 
towards the creek. But, after a while, every step 
he took was fraught with dangeir ; and the night 
was far advanced when he at last hit off the 
creek, as he thought. He hallooed ; but there 
was no reply ; hallooed again, and, to his joy, her 
voice replied ; but at a distance. He had come 
to the wrong creek. She was farther westward. 
He groped his way westward, and came to an- 
other creek. He hallooed to her,and sheanswer- 
cd him. But to attempt the descent would have 
been mere suicide. She felt that herself, and al- 
most ordered him to stay where he was. 

''Why, we can talk all the some,'* said she, 
** and it is not for long." 

It was a curious position, and ono typical of 
the relation between them. So near together, 
yet the barrier so strong. 

** I am afraid you must be rery cold," said he. 

*' Oh no ; I have my seal-skin jacket on ; and 
it is so sheltered here. I wish you were as well 
off." 

'* You are not afraid to be alone don'n there?" 

''I am not alone when your voice is near me. 
Now don*t you fidget yourself, dear friend. I 
like these little excitements. I have told yon so 
before. Listen : how calm and silent it all is ; 
the place ; the night ! The mind seems to fill 
with great ideas, and to feel its immortality." 

She spoke with solemnity, and he heard in si- 
lence. 

Indeed it was a reverend time and place : the 
sen, whose loud and penetrating tongue had, in 
some former age, created the gully where they 
both sat apart, had of late years receded, and 
kissed the sands gently that calm night : so gen- 
tly, that its long, low murmur seemed the echo of 
tranquillity." 

The voices of that pair sounded supernatural, 
one speaking up, and the otticr down, and the 
speakers quite invisible. 



**Mr; Hazel," said Helen in a low, earnest 
voice ; ** they say that night gives wisdom qrcn 
to the wise ; think now, and tell me your true 
thoughts. Has the foot of man ever trod anon 
this island before ?" 

There was a silenee due to a question so grave, 
and put with solemnity, at a solemn time, In a 
solemn place. 

At last Hazel's thoughtful voice came down. 
"The world is very, very, very old. So old, 
that the words 'Ancient History' are a false- 
hood, and Moses wrote but as yesterday. And 
man is a very old animal upon this old, old plan- 
et ; and has been everywhere. I can not doubt 
be has been here." 

Her voice went up. " But have you seen any 
signs ?" 

His voioe came down. " I have not looked 
for them. The bones and the weapons of prime- 
val man are all below earth's surface at this time 
of day." 

There was a dead silence. Then Helenas roic3 
went np again. " But in modern times ? Has 
no man landed here from far-off places, since 
ships were built ?" 

The voice came sadly dowiL "I do not 
know." 

The voice went up. " But think!" 

The voice carte down. " What calamity can 
be new in a world so old as this ? Every thing 
we can do, and suffer, others of pur race have 
done, and suffered." 

The voice went np. "Hush! there's some- 
thing moving on the sand." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Hazel waited and listened. So did Helen, 
and her breath came fast ; for in the stilly night 
she heard light but mysterious sounds. Some- 
thing was moving on the sand very slowly and 
softly, but nearer and nearer. Her heart be- 
gan to leap. She put out her hand instinctively 
to clutch Mr. Hazel; but he was too far off. 
She had the presence of mind and the self-denial 
to disguise her fears; for she knew he would 
come headlong to her assistance. 

She said in a quivering whisper, "I'm not 
frightened ; only v — very c — curious.'* 

And now she became conscious that not only 
one but several things were creeping about. 

Presently the creeping ceased, and was fol- 
lowed by a louder and more mysterious noise. 
In that silent night it sounded like raking and 
digging. Three or four mysterious visitants 
seemed to be making graves. 

This was too much ; especially coming ss it 
did after talk about the primeval dead. Iler 
desire to scream was so strong, and she was so 
afraid Hazel would break his neck if she re- 
lieved her mind in that way, that she actually 
took her handkerchief and bit it hard. 

But this situation was cut short by a benefi- 
cent Inminary. The sun rose with a magnifi- 
cent bound, -^t was his way in that latitude,— 
and every thing unpleasant winced that moment ; 
the fog shivered in its turn, and appeared to 
open in furrows as great javelins of golden 
light shot through it from the swiftly rising orb. 
Soon those golden darta increased to streams of 
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]M3rtabI& fire, that bhrgt tlie fog and illamined 
the wet Bands; and Helen burst out IflQghing 
like a chanticleer, for this firet break of day re- 
vealed the .sextons that had scared her, — three 
ponderoas turtles, crawlinf?, slow and clumsy, 
back to sea. Hazel joined her, and they soon 
found what these evil spirits of the island had 
been at, poor wretches. They had each buried 
a dozen eggs in the sand-: one dozen of which 
wore very soon set- boiling. At first, indeed, 
Helen objected that they had no shells, but 
Uazel told her hIio might as well complain of a 
rose without a thorn. He assured her turtles* 
«l»g8 were a known delicacy, and very superior 
to birds' eggs ; and so she found them ; they 
frcre eaten with the keenest rcliKh. 

"And now," said Helen, **for my discover- 
ies, ilrst, here are my English leaves, only 
btf;ger. I found tHem on a large tree." 

♦'English leaves I" cried Hazel, with rapture. 
'• Why, it is the caoutchouc!*' 

"Oh dear,** said Helen, disnppointed ; "I 
took it for the India-rubber tree.'* 

**It is the India-rubber tree; and I have 
been hunting for it nil over the island in vain. 
And nsing wretchcdlv inferior gums for want 
of it.** 

**I'm so glad," said Helen. "And now I 
have something else to show you: something 
that curdled my blood; but I dare say I was 
very foolish." She then took him haff across 
the sand and pointed out to him a number of 
Ktones dotted over the sand in a sort of oval. 
These stones, streaked with sea grass, and in- 
crusted with small shells, were not at tsqual 
distances, but yet, allowing for gaps, they form- 
ed a deeided figure. Their outlines resembled 
a great fish, wanting the tail. 



**Can this be chance?" asked Helen; "oh, 
if it should be what I fear, and that is — 
Savages !** ' 

Hazel considered it attentively a long time. 
**Too far at sea for living savages,** said he. 
^' And yet it can not be chance. What on earth 
is it? It looks Druidical. But how can that 
he ? The island was smaller when these were 
placed here than it. is now.** He went, nearer 
and examined one of the stones^ then he scraped 
away the sand from its base, and found it was not 
shaped like a stone, but more like a whale*s rib. 
1 Ic became excited ; went on his knees, and 
tore the sand up with his hands. Then ho rose 
np agitated, and traced the outline again. 
" Great Heaven !" said he, "why, it is a ship.** 

"A ship 1** 

" Ay,*' said he, standing in the middle of it ; 
** here, beneath our feet, lies man ; with his 
work, and his treasures. This carcass has been 
here for many a long year; not so very long, 
neither; she is too big for the 16th century, 
and yet she -must have been sunk when the 
island was smaller. I take it- to be a Spanish 
or Portuguese ship ; probably one of those 
treasorc-shinfl our commodores, and chartered 



pirates, and the American buccaneers, used to 
chase about these seas. Here lie her bones, 
and the bones of her crew. Your question was 
soon answered. Ail that we can say has been 
said; can do has been done; can suffer has 
been suffered.** 

They were silent, and the sunk ship's bones 
moved them strangely. In their deep isolation 
from the human race, even the presence of the 
dead brought humanity somehow nearer to 
them. • 

They walked thoughtfully away, and made 
across the sands for Telegraph Point. 

Before they got home, Helen suggested that 
perhaps, if he were to dig in the ship, he might 
find something useful. 

He shook his head. " Impossible ! The iron 
has all melted away like sugar long before this. 
Nothing can have survived but gold and silver, 
and they are not worth picking up,* much less 
digging for ; my time is too precious. No, yon 
have found two buried treasures to-day, — turtles* 
eggs, and a ship, freighted, as I «hink, with what 
men call the precious metals. Well, the eggs 
are gold, and the gold is a drug, — there it will lis 
for me.** 

Both discoveries bore fruits. The ship: H&zd 
made a vow that never again should any poor 
ship lay her ribs on this island for want of warn* 
ing. He buoyed the reefs. He ran out to White 
Water Island, and wrote an earnest warning on 
the black reef, and this time he wrote with white 
on black. He wrote- a similar warning, with 
black on white, at the western extremity bf God- 
send Island. • 

The eggs: Hazel watched for the turtles at 
daybreak ; turned one now and then ; and fed 
Helen on the meUt or its eggs, morn, noon, and 
night. 

For some time she had been advancing in 
health and strength. But when the rains de- 
clined considerably, ftnd she was all day in the 
air, she got the fhU benefit of the wonderful cli- 
mate, and her health, appetite, and niuscular vig- 
or became truly astonishing; especially under 
what Hazel called the turtle cure ; though, in- 
deed, she was cured before. She ate three good 
meals a day, and needed them ; for she was np 
with the sun, and h^r hands and feet never idle 
till he sat. 

Four months on the island had done this. 
But four months had not shown those straining 
eyes the white speck on the horiseon ; the sail, 
so looked and longed for. 

Hazel often walked the island by himself; not 
to explore, for he knew the place well by this 
time,' but ho went his rounds to see that all his 
signals were in working order. 

He went to Mount Lookout one day with this 
view. It was about an hour before noon. Long 
before he got to the mountain he had scanned 
the horizon carefully, as a matter of oourse; but 
not a speck. So, when he got there, he did not 
look seaward, but just saw that his flagstaff was 
all right, and was about to turn away and go 
home, when he happened to glance at the water ; 
and there, underneath him, he saw-^a ship; 
standing towards the island. 
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CHAITER XXtvi. 

He started, and rqUbed his eyes, and looked 
again. It was no delusion. - Things never did 
come as they are expected to come. There was 
still no doubtful speck on the horizon ; but with- 
in eight miles of the island, — and, in this lovely 
air, that looked nearly close, — was a ship, under 
canvas. She bore S.K. from Mount Lookout, and. 
S.S.E. fVojm the East Bluff of the island, towards 
which her course was apparently directed. . She 
had a fair wiiyl, but was not going fast ; being 
heavily laden, and under no press of sail. A 
keen thrill went througli him ; and his mind was 
a whirl. He ran home with the great news. 

But, even as ho ran, a cold sickly feeling 
crawled over him. 

**That ship parts her and me.'* 

He resisted the feeling as a thing too mon- 
strous and selfish, and resisted it so fiercely, that, 
when he got to the slopes and saw Helen busy 
at her work, be waved his hat and hurrahed 
again and again, and seemed almost mad with 
triumph. 

Helen stood transfixed, she had never seen him 
in such a state. 

» " Good news !'* ho cried ; ** great news ! A 
ship in sight I You are rescned !" 

Her heart leaped into her mouth. 

"Aship!** she screamed. "Where? Where?" 

He came up to her pitnting. 

** Close under the island. Hid by the bluff; 
^ l>nt you will see her in half an hour. God be 
praised I Get every thing ready to go. Hurrah ! 
This is our last day on the island." 

The words were brave, and loud, and boister- 
ous, but the face was pale and dra^vn, and Helen 
saw it, and, though she bustled and got ready 
to leave, the tears were in her eyes. But the 
event was too great to be resisted. A wild ex-, 
citoment grew on them both. They ran about 
like persons crazed, and took things up, and laid 
them down. again, scarcely knowing what they 
were doing. But presently they were sobered a 
little, for the. ship did not appear. They ran 
across the sands, where they could see the bluff, 
she ought to have passed that half an hour ago. 

Hazel thought she jauat have anchored. 

Helen looked at him steadily. 
. "^Dear friend," said she, "are you sure there 
is a ship at all ? Are you not under a delusion ? 
'I^is island fills the mind with fancies. One day 
I thought I saw a ship sailing in the sky. Ah I** 
She uttered a faint scream, for while she was 
speaking the bowsprit and jib of a vessel glided 
past the bluff, so closely they seemed to scrape it, 
and a ship emerged grandly, and glided along the 
cliff. 

'*Are they mad,*' cried Hazel, "to hug the 
shore like that ? Ah ! they have seen my warn- 
ing.^' 

And itappeared so, for the ship just then came 
up in the wind several points, and left the bluff 
dead astern. 

She sailed a little way on that course and 
then paid off again, and seemed inclined to range 
along the coasL But presently she was up in 
the wind again, and made a greater offing. She 
%va8 sailed in a strange, vadUating way.; but Ha- 
zel ascribed this to her people's fear of the reefs 
he had indicated to all comers. The better to 
watch her manoeuvres, and signal her if ncccaoary, 



they both went up to Telegraph Point. Th<»y 
cpitld not go out to her, being low water. S«eii 
from this height, the working of this vessel wiin 
unaccountable. She waste and off the wind ay 
often as if she was drunk, herself, or commanded by 
a drunken skipper. However, she was kept iveil 
clear of the home reefs; and made a good Qlffiiig, 
and so at last she opened the bay heading N. W., 
and distant four miles,- or thereabouts. Now wa« 
the time to drop her anchor. So Hazel workett 
the telegraph to draw her attention, and waved 
bis hat and hand to her. 3ut the ship sailed ob. 
She yawed immensely, but' she kept herconrao; 
andj when she had gone a mile or two more, 
the sickening truth forced itself at last upon 
those eager watchers. She had decided not to 
touch at the island. In .vain their joyful sig- 
nals. In vain the telegraph. In vain that cry 
for help npon the eastern cliff: it had saved her, 
but not pleaded for them. The monsters saw 
them on the height, — their hope, their joy, — saw 
and abandoned them. 

They looked at one another with dilating eyes, 
to read in a human face whether such a deed 
as this could really be done by man upon his fel- 
low. Then they uttered wild cries to the reced- 
ing vessel. 

Vain, vain, all was in vain. 

Then they sat down stupefied, but still glar- 
ing at the ship, and each at the same momeat 
held out a hand to the other, and they sat hand 
in hand all the world to each other just then, for 
there was the world insight abandoning them in 
cold blood* 

" Be calm, dear friend," said Helen, patiently. 
f * Oh, my poor father !" And her other hand 
threw her. apron over her head, and then came a 
burst of anguish that no words could utter. 

At this Hazel started to his feet in fury. 

" Now may the God- that made sea and land 
judge between those miscreants there and 
you!" 

*■ *• Be patien t, *' said Helen , sobbing. ' ' Oh, be 
patient." 

"No! I will not be patient," roared Hazel 
"Judge thou her cause, O! God ; each of these 
tears against a reptile's soul!*' 

And so he stood glaring, and his hair blowing 
wildly to the breeze ; while she sighed patiently 
at his knee^ 

Presently he began to watch the vessel with a 
grim and bitter eye. Anon he burst out sudden- 
ly, "Aha! that is right. Well steered. .Don't 
cry, sweet one; our cause is heard. Are they 
blind? Are they drunk ? Are they sick ? I 
see nobody on deek ! . Perhaps I have been too 
— God forgive me, the ship's ashore!' 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Helkn looked up ; and there was the ship fast, 
ond on lier side. She was on the White Water 
Beef. Not upon the blaok rocks themselves, but 
on a part of them that was under water. 

Hazel ran .down to the beach ; and there Helen 
found him greatly agitated. AU his anger was 
gone ; he had but one thought now, — to go out 
to her as9i8tance, But it still wanted an, hour 
to high water, and it was blowing smartly, and 
there was nearly always a surf npon that reef 
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What if tlie vejKel should break up, and lives 
be lost? 

He paced the sands like a wild beast in its 
cage, in an ogony of pity, remorse, and burning 
impatience. His feelings became intolerable; 
he set his back to the boat, and with herculean 
strength forced it down a little way to meet the 
tide. He got logs and put them down for roll- 
ers. He strove, he strained, he struggled, till 
his face and hands were purple. And at last 
he met the flowing tide, and in a moment jump- 
ed into the boat, find pushed off. Helen begged 
with sparkling eyes to bo allowed to accompany 
him. 

** What, to a ship smitten with scurvy or Heav- 
en knows what ? Certainly not. Besides, you 
would be wet through : it is blowing, rather fresh, 
.and I shall carry on. Pray for the poor souls I 
go to help ; and for me, who have sinned in my 
anger." 

He hoisted his sail, and ran out. 

Helen stood on the bank, and watched him 
with tender admiration. How good and brave 
he was! And he could go into a passion too, 
when she was wronged, or when he thought she 
was. Well ! she admired him none the less for 
that. She watched him at first with admiration, 
bnt soon with anxiety; for he had no sooner 
passed North Gate, than the cutter, having both 
sails set, though reefed, lay down very much, and 
her hull kept disappearing. Helen felt anxious, 
and would have been downright frightened, but 
for her confidence in his prowess. 

By-and-by only her staggering sails were visi- 
ble ; and the sun set ere she reached the creek. 
The wind declined with the sun, and Helen made 
two great fires, and prepared food for the suf- 
ferers; for she made sure Hazel would bring 
thenri off in a few hours more. She promised 
herself the happiness of relieving the distressed. 
But to her infinite surprise she found herself al- 
most regretting that the island was likely to be 
peopled with strangers. No matter, she should 
sit up for them all night, and be very kind to 
them, poor things ; though they had not been 
very kind to her. 

About midnight the wind shifted to the north- 
west, and blew hai'd. 

Helen ran down to the shore and looked sea- 
ward. This was a fair wind for HazePs return ; 
and she began to expect him every hour. But 
no ; he delayed unaccountably. 

And the worst of it was, it began to blow a 
(i^ale ; and this wind sent the sea rolling into the 
bay in a manner that alarmed her seriously. 

The night wore on ; no signs of the boat ; and 
now there was a heavy gale outside, and a great 
ea rolling in, brown and foaming. 

Day broke, and showed the sea for a mile or 
two ; the rest was hidden by driving rain. 

Helen kneeled on the shore and prayed for him. 

Dire misgivings oppressed her. And soon 
these were heightened to terror ; for the sea be- 
gan to disgorge things of a kind that had never 
come ashore before. A great ship's mast came 
tossing : huge as it was, the waves handled it 
like a toy. Then came a barrel ; then a broken 
spar. These were but the foremnners of more 
fearful havoc. 

The sea became strewed and literally blacken- 
«d with fragments ; part wreck, part cargo, of a 
broken tcsdcI. 



But what was all this compared with the hor- 
ror that followed ? 

. A black object caught her eye ; driven in upon 
the crest of the wave. 

She looked, with her hair flying straight back, 
and her eyes almost starting from her head. 

It was a boat, bottom up; driven on, and 
tossed like a cork. 

It came nearer, nearer, nearer. 

She dashed into the water with a wild scream^ 
but a wave beat her backward on the sand, and, 
as she rose, an enormous roller lifted the boat up- 
right into the air, and, breaking, dashed it keel 
uppermost on the beach at her side — empty ! 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Helen uttered a shriek of agony, and her 
knees smote together, and she would have swoon- 
ed on the spot bnt for the wind and the spray 
that beat against her. 

To the fearful stun succeeded the wildest dis- 
tress. She ran .to and fro like some wild ani* 
mal bereaved ; she kept wringing her hands and 
uttering cries of pity and despair, and went back 
to the boat a hundred times ; it held her by a 
spell. 

It was long before she could think connected- 
ly, and, even then, it was not of herself, nor of 
her lonely state, but only, Why did not she die 
with him ? Why did she not die instead of him ? 

He had been all the world to her ; and now she 
knew it. Oh, what a friend, what a champion, 
what a lover these cruel waves had destroyed I 

The morning broke, and still she hovered and 
hovered about the fatal boat with great horror- 
stricken eyes, and hair flying to; the breeze ; and 
not a tear. If she could only have smoothed his 
last moments, have spoken one word into his dy- 
ing ear ! But no ! Her poor- hero had died in 
going to save others ; died thinking her as cold 
as the waters that had destroyed him. 

Dead or alive, he was all the world to her no^v. 
She went, wailing piteously, and imploring the 
waves to give her at least his dead body to speak 
to and mourn over, But the sea denied her 
even that dismal consolation. 

The next tide brought in a few more frag" 
ments of the wreck, but no corpse floated ashore. 

Then, at last, as the waves once more retired, 
leaving, this time, only potty fragments of wreck 
on the beach, she lifted up her voice and almost 
wept her heart out of her body. 

Such tears as these are seldom without effect 
on the mind: and Helen now began to rebel, 
though faintly, against despair. She had been 
quite crushed, at first, under the material evi- 
dence'— the boat driven empty by the very wind 
and waves that had done the cruel deed. But 
the heart is averse to believe calamity, and espe- 
cially bereavement ; and very ingenious in argu- 
ing against that bitterest of a 11 woes. So she now 
sat down and brooded, and her mind fastened 
with pathetic ingenuity on every circumstance 
that could bear a favorable construction. The 
mast had not been broken ; how, then, had it 
been lost ? The body had not come ashore. He 
had had time to get to the wreck before the galo 
from the north came on at all : and why should 
, a fair wind, though powerful, upset the boat I 
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On these slender things she begftii to build a sn- 
perstructnre of hope ; but soon her heart inter- 
rupted' the reasoning. ^ What would he do in 
my place ? would he sit guessing while hope had 
a hi^r to hang by ?" That thought strnek her 
like a spar : and in a moment she bounded into 
action, erect, her lips fixed, and her eye on fire, 
though her cheek was very pale. She went swift- 
ly to Hazel's store, and searched it ; there she 
tbund the jib-sail, a boat-hook, some rope, and 
one little oar, that Hazel was making for her, 
and had not quite completed. The sight of this, 
his last work, orerpowered her again ; and she 
sat down and took it on her knees, and kissed it, 
and cried over it. And these tears weakenied 
her for a time. She felt it, and had the resolu- 
tion to leave the oar behind. A single oar was 
of no use to row with. She rigged the boat-hook 
as a mast, and fastened the sail to it ; and, witli 
this poor equipment, she actually resolved to put 
out to sea. 

The wind still blew smartly, and there was no 
blue sky visible. 

And now she remembered she had oaten 
nothing; that would not do. Her strength 
might fail her. She made ready a meal, and 
ute it almost fiercely, and by a pure effort of res- 
olution, as she was doing all the- rest. 

By this time, it was nearly high tide. . She 
watched the water creeping up. ' Will it float 
the boat ? It rises over the keel ; two inches, 
three inches. Five inches water! Now she 
pushes with all her strength. No ; the boat has 
water in it she has forgotten to bale oat. She 
strained every nerve, but eoald not move it. She 
stopped to take breath and husband her strength. 
But, when she renewed her efforts, the five inohes 
were fonr, and she had the misery of seeing tlie 
water crawl away by degrees, and leave the boat 
high and dry. 

She sighed, heart-broken, awhile ; then went 
home and prayed. 

When she had prayed a long time for strength 
and wisdom, she lay down for an Itour, and tried 
t o sleep, but failed. Then sheprepared for a more 
sei-ious struggle with the many difficulties she had 
to encounter. Now she thianked Grod more than 
ever for the health and rare strength she had ac- 
quired in this island : without them she could 
have done nothing now. She got a clay platter, 
and baled the vessel nearly dry. She left a lit- 
tle water for ballast. She fortified herself with 
food, and put provisions and water on board thie 
boat. In imitation of Hazel, she went and got 
two round logs, and, as soon as the tide crawled 
np to four inches, she lifted the bow a little, and 
got a roller under. Then she went to the boat's 
stern, set her teeth, and pushed with a rash of 
excitement that gave her almost a man's strength. 

The slubborn boat seeemed elastic, and all 
but moved* Then instinct taught her where her 
true strength lay. She got to the stem of the 
lx>at, and, setting the small of her back under the 
projecting gunwale, she gathered herself togeth- 
er and gave a superb heave, that moved the boat 
a foot. She followed it up and heaved again 
with like effect. Then, with a cry of joy, she ran 
and put down another roller forward. * The boat 
was now on two rollers : one more magnificent 
heave with all her zeal, and strength, and youth, 
and the boat glided forward. She turned and 
rushed at it as it went; and the water deepening, 



and a gnst catching the sail, it went out to sea, 
and she had only just time to throw herself acruM 
the gnnwale panting. She was afloat. The 
wind wa8.S.W., and before she knew where ehe 
was the boat headed toward the home recfd, and 
slipped through the water pretty fast, consider- 
ing how small a sail she carried. She ran to 
the helm. Alas! the rodder was broken off 
above the water line. The helm was a mockery, 
and the boat running for the reefs. She slacked 
the sheet, and the boat lost her wily, and began 
to drift with the tide, which luckily had not yec 
tamed. It carried her in shore. 

Helen cast her eyes around her for an expedi* 
ent, and she unshipped one of the transoms, 
and by trailing over the side, and alternately 
slacking and hauling the. sheet, she contrived to 
make the boat crawl like a winged bird through 
the western passage. After that it soon got l^- 
calmed under the cliff, and drifted into two feet 
water. 

Instantly she tied a rope to the mast, got out 
into the water, and took the rope ashore. She ' 
tied it round a heavy barrel she found there, and 
set the barrel up, and heaped stones round it and 
on it, which, unfortunately, was a long job, 
though she worked with feverish haste; .then 
she went round the point, sometimes wet and 
sometimes dry, for the little oar she had left be- 
hind because it broke her heart to look at 
Away with such weakness now ! With that oar, 
his last work, she might steer if she could not 
row. She got it. She came back to the boat 
to re-commence her voyage. 

She found the boat all safe, but in six inches 
of water, and the tide going ouU So ended her 
voyage; four hundred yards at nMtot, and then 
to wait another twelve hours for the tide. 

It was too cruel : and every hour so prccioos: 
for, even if Hazel was alive, he would die of cold 
and hanger ere she could .get to him. Slie cried 
like any woman. 

She persisted like a man. 

She made several trips, and put away thingn 
in the boat that could possibly be of use, — abun- 
dant provision, and a keg of water ; Hazel's wood- 
en spade to paddle or steer with ; his basket of 
tools, etc. Then she snatched some sleep ; but 
it was broken by sad and terrible dreams : then 
she waited in an agony of impatience for high 
water. 

We are not always the besl; judges of what is 
good for' us. Probably these delays saved her 
own life. She went out at latft under far more 
favorable circumstances — ^a light westerly breeze, 
and no reefs to pass through. She was, however, 
severely incommoded with a ground-swell. 

At first she steered with the spade as well si* 
she could ; but she found this was not sckfficiant. 
The current ran westerly, and she was drifting 
out of her course. Then she remembered Ha- 
zeVs lessons, and made shift to fasten the spade 
to the helm, and then lashed the helm. Even 
this did not quite do ; so she took her little oar, 
kissed it, cried over it a little, and then palled 
manfully with it so as to keep the true course. 
It was a muggy day, neither wet nor dry. 
White Water Island was not in sight from God- 
send Island ; but, as soon as she lost the latter, 
the former became visible, — an ugly grinning 
reef, with an eternal surf on the south and wei^' 
ern sides. 
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Often »he left off rowing, and turned to look 
at it. It was all black and blank, except the 
white and fatal snrf. 

When she was about four miles from the near-. 

eet part of the reef, there was a rush and bub- 

ble in the water, and a great shark came after 

the boat. Helen screamed, and turned very 

cold. ' She dreaded the monster, not for what 

he could do now, but for what he might havo 

done. He seemed to know the boat, he swfim 

eo -vigilantly behind it. Was he there when 

the boat upset with Hazel in it? Was it in his 

greedy maw the remains of her best friend must 

be sought ? Her lips opened, but no sound. She 

nhuddered and hid her face at this awful thought. 

The shark followed steadily. 

She got to the reef, but did not hit it off as 

she intended. She ran nnder its lee, lowered 

the little sail, and steered the boat into a nick 

where the shark could hardly follow her. 

Sot he moved to and fro Uke a sentinel, while 
she landed in trepidation and secured the boat 
to the branches of a white coral rock. 

She found the place much larger than it look- 
ed from Telegraph Point. It was an archipela- 
go of coral reef incrusted here and there with 
shells. She could not see all over it, where she 
was, so she made for nrhat seemed the highest 
part, a bleak, sea^weedy mound, witli soine sandy 
hillocks about it. She went np to this, and look- 
ed eagerly all roand. 
Not a soul. 

She called as loud os her sinking heart would 
Ist her. 

Not a sound. ^ 

She felt very sick, and sat dawn upon thb 
mound. 

When she had yielded awhile to the weakness 
of her sex, she got up, and was her father s daugh- 
ter again. She set to- work to examine every 
foot of the reef. 

Ii was no easy task. The rocks were rugged 
and sharp in places, slippery in others ; often 
fihe had to go acbout, and once she fell and hurt 
her pretty hands 4nd made theia hleed; she 
never looked at them, nor heeded, but got up 
and sighed at the intermptioi) ; then patieri^ly 
penisted. It took her two hours to examine 
thus, in detail, one half the island: but at last 
she discovered something. She saw at the east- 
ern side of the reef a wooden figure of a woman, 
and, making her way to it, found the figure-head 
nud a piece of the bow of the ship, with a sail on 
it, and a yard on that. This fragment was 
wedged into an angle of the reef, and the sea- 
ward edge of it shattered in a way that struck ter- 
ror to Helen, for it showed how how omnipotent 
the sea had been. On the reef itself she found 
a cask with its head stove in, also a little keg 
and two wooden chests or cases. But what was 
all this to her ? 

Shse sat down again, for her knees failed her. 
Presently there was a sort of moan near her, 
and a seal splashed into the water and dived out 
of her sight. She pot her hands oh her heart, 
and bowed her head down, utterly desolate. She 
sat thus for a long time indeed, until she was in- 
terrupted by a most unexpected visitor. 

Something came sniffing np to her and put a 
cold nose to hor hand. She started violently, ond 
both her hnndzi were in the air in a moment. 



I It was a dog, a pointer. He whimpered and 
' tried to gambol, but could not manage it; 
he was too weak. However, he contrived to let 
her see, with the wagging of his tail and n cer- 
tain contemporaneous twist of liis . emaciated 
body, that she was welcome. But, having ))er> 
forfned this ceremony, he trotted feebly awny, 
leaving her very much startled, and pot knowing 
what to think; indeed, this incident set hor 
trembling all over. 

A dog saved from tl^e wreck ! Then why not 
a man? And why not that life? Oh, tbot^ht 
she, would God save that creature, and no^> pity 
my poor angel and me ? 

She got up animated with hope, and recom- 
menced her researches. She now kept at the 
outward edge of the island, and so went all ronnd 
till she reached her boat again. The shark was 
swimming to and fro, waiting for her with horH- 
ble pertinacity. She tried to cat a mouthful, 
but, though she was faint, she could not eat. 
She drank a mouthful of water, and then went 
to search th^ very small portion that remained 
of the reef, and to take the poor dog home with 
Iter, because he she had lost was so good to ani- 
mals. Only his example is left me, she said ; 
and with that came another burst of sorrow. 
But she got up and did the rest of her work, 
cr}'ing as she went. After some severe travel- 
ling she got near the north-east limit, and in a 
sort of gully she s^w the dog, quietly se^ited higli 
on his tail. She called him; but hf never moved. 
So then she went to him, and, when she, got near 
him, she saw why he would not come. He was 
watching. Close by him lay the forfn of a man 
nearly rcoverqd with sea-weed. The feet were 
visible^ --and .so was the face, (he. latter deadly 
pale. It was he. : In a moment she was by him', 
and leaning over him with both hands .quivering. 
Was he dead? No; his eyes we/re .closed; he 
was fast asleep. 

Her hands fiew to his face to feci him alive, 
and then grasped both his hands and drew them 
up towards her panting bosom ; and the tears of 
joy streamed from her eyes, as she sobbed ami 
murmured over him, she knew not what. At 
that he awoke and stared at her. He uttered a 
loud ejaculation of joy ftnd wonder, then, taking 
it all in, burst into tears himself and fell to kiss- 
ing her hands and blessing her. The poor soul 
had almost given himself up for lost. And to be 
saved, all in a moment, and by her I 

They could neither of them ppeak, but only 
mingled tears of joy and gratitude. 

Hazel recovered himself first, and, rising some- 
what stiifly, lent her his arm. Her father*s spirit 
went out of her in the moment of victory, and 
she was all woman, — sweet, loving, clinging 
woman. She got hold of his hand as well as his 
arm, and cinched it so tight, her little grasp seem- 
ed velvet and steel. 

* • Let mo feel you,** said she : * * but no words I 
ho words '*' 

He supported his preserver tenderly to the 
boat, then, hoisting the sail, he fetched ti^e east 
side in two tacks, shipped the sail and yard, and 
also the cask, keg, and boxes. He then put a 
great quantity of loose oysters on board, each, 
as large as a plate. She looked at him with 
amazement. 

'^ What," said she, when he had quite loaded 
the boat, ** only just out of the jaws of death, 
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and yet you can trouble your head about oysters 
and things.*' 

^' Wait till you see what I shall do with thetn,** 
said he. '* These are pearl oysters. I gathered 
them for you, when I had little hopo i should 
e^er see you again to give them you." 

This was an unlucky speech. The act, that 
teemed so small and natural a thing to him, the 
woman's heart measured more correctly. Some- 
thing rose in her throat ; she tried to laugh in- 
stead of crying, and so she did both, and went 
into a violent fit of hysterics that showed how 
thoroughly her nature had been stirred to its 
depths. She quite frightened Hazel ; and, indeed, 
the strength of an excited woman's weakness is 
sometimes alarming to manly natures. 

He did all he could to soothe her ; without 
much success. As soon as sho was better he set 
saily thinking home was the best place for her. 
She leant back exhausted, and,- after a while, 
seemed io be asleep. We dotft 'believe she wias, 
but Hazel did ; and sat, cold and ai^hing in body, 
but warm at heart, woi*shipping her with all his 
eyes. 

' At last they got ashore ; and he sat by her fire 
nnd told her all, while she cooked his supper and 
warmed clothes at the fire for htm. 

**The ship," said he, "was a Dutch vessel, 
bound from Batavia to Oallao, that had probably 
gone on her beam-ends, for she was full of water. 
Her crew had abandoned her ; I think they un- 
derrated the buoyancy of the ship and cargo. 
They left the poor dog on board. Her helm was 
lashed a-weather a couple of turns, but why that' 
was done I can not tell for the lifb of roe. I 
boarded her ; unshipped my mast, and moored 
the boat to the ship ; fed the poor dog ; rum- 
maged in the hold, and contrived to hoist up a 
small cask of salted beef, and a keg of rum, and 
some cases of grain and seeds. I managed to 
slide these on to the reef by means of tho mast 
and oar lashed together. But a roller ground 
the wreck farther on to the reef, and the sudden 
snap broke the rope, as I suppose, and the boat 
went to sea. I never knew the misfortune till 
I saw her adrift. I could have got over that 
by making a raft ; but the gale from the north 
brought such a sea on us. I saw she must break 
up, so I got ashore how I could. Ah, I littb 
thought to sec your face again, still loss tliat I 
should owe my life to you." 

" Spare me," said Helen faintly. 

** What, must not I thank yOu even for my 
life?" 

** No. T/te account is far from, even ye<." 

*' You are no arithmetician to say bo. What 
astonishes mc most is, that you have never once 
scolded me fur all the trouble and anxiety^—" 

"I am too happy to see you sitting there, to 
scold you. But still I do ask yon to leave the 
sea alone after this. The treacherous monster ! 
Oh, think what you and I have suiTered on it." 

She seemed quite worn out. He saw that, and 
retired for tho night, casting one more wistful 
glance on her. But at that moment she was 
afraid to look at him. Her lieart was welling 
over with tenderness for the dear friend whose 
life she had saved. 

Next morning Hazel rose at daybreak as nsual, 
but found himself stiff in the joints, and with a 
pain in his back. The mat that hung at the 



opening of Helen's cave was not removed aa tisn- 
al. \ She was on her bed with a violent headache. 

Hazel fed Ponto, and corrected him. He was 
at present a civilized dog; so he made a weak 
rush at the boobies and noddies directly. 

He also smelt Tommy inquisitively, to learn 
was he an eatable. Tommy somehow divined 
the end of this sinister curiosity, and showed hia 
teeth. 

Then Hazel got a rope, and tied one end 
round his own waist, and one round Ponto'a 
neck, and, at every outbreak of civilization, jerked 
him sharply on to his back. The eft'ect of this 
discipline was rapid ; Ponto soon found that he 
must not make war on the inhabitants of the 
island. He was a docile animal, and in a verjr 
short time consented to make one of " the happy 
family, "as Hazel called the miscellaneous crc«r 
that beset him. 

Helen and Hazel did not meet till paat noon ; 
and when they did meet it was plain she hod been 
thinking a great deal, for her greeting was so 
shy and restrained as to appear cold and distant 
to Hazel. He thought to himself, I was too 
happy yesterday, and she too kind. Of course it 
could not last. 

This change in her seemed to grow, rather than 
diminish. She carried it so far as to go and almost 
hide daring the working hours. She made off 
to the jungle, and spent an unreasonable timo 
there. She professed to be collecting cotton, and 
it must be admitted she brought a good deal homo 
with her. But Hazel could not accept cottoti as 
the only motive for this sudden separation. 

He lost the light of her face till the evening. 
Then matters took another turn : she was too 
polite. Ceremony and courtesy appeared to be 
gradiially encroaching upon tender friendship 
and familiarity : yet, now and then, her soft hazel 
eyes seemed to turn on him in silence, and say, 
forgive me all this. Then, at those sweet looks, 
love and forgiveness polircd ont of his eyes. And 
then hers sought the ground. And this was 
generally followed by a certain mixture of stiff- 
ness, timidity, and formality, too subtle to de- 
scribe. 

Tho much-enduring man b^gan to lose pa- 
tience. / ■ 

* * This is caprice," said he. •* Cruel caprice.** 

Our female readers .will probably take a deep* 
cr view of it than that. Whatever it was, an- 
other change was at hand. Since ho was so ex- 
posed to the weather on the reef, Ha^el had 
never been free from pain ; but he had done bi*« 
best to work it off. rie had collected all the 
valuables from the wreck, made a new mast, set 
up a rude capstan to draw the Imat ashore, and 
cut a little dock for her at low water, and clay- 
ed it in the full heat of the sun ; and, h&ving 
accomplished this drudgery, he got at last to 
his labor of love ; he opened a quantity of pearl 
oysters, fed Tommy and the duck with them, 
and began the great work of lining the cavern 
with them. The said cavern was somewhat 
shell-shaped, and his idea was to make it ont 
of a gloomy cavern into a vast shell, lined en- 
tirely, roof and sides, with glorious, sweet, pris- 
matic mother-of-pearl, fresh from ocean. Well, 
one morning while Helen was in the jungle, he 
made a cement of guano, sand, clay, and water, 
nipped some shells to a shape with the pincers, 
and cemented them neatly, like mosaic almost^; 
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bat In the middle of his work he was cut down 

by the disorder he had combated so stontly. 

lie fairly gave in, and sat down groaning with 

pain. And in this state Helen found him. 

** Oh, what is the matter?" said she. 

II« tdid her the truth, and said he had violent 

pains in the back and bead. She did not say 

much, but she 'turned pale.' Bfac bustled and 

lighted a great ilre,-and made him lie down by 

it. She propped his head up; she set water on' 

to boil for him,, and would not let him move for 

any thing ; and all the time her features were 

brimful of the loveliest concern. He could not 

help thinking how much better it was to be ill 

atnd in pain, and have her so kind, than to be 

well, and see her cold and distant. Towards 

evening he got better, or rather he mistook an 

intermission for cure, and retired to his boat ; 

but she made him take her rug with him ; and, 

when he was gone, she could not sleep for anxi^ 

cty ; and it cut her to the heart to think how 

poorly he was lodged compared with her. 

Of all the changes fate could bring, this she 
had never dreamed of, that she should bo so ro- 
bust^ and he should be sick and in pain. 

She passed an uneasy, restless night, and long 
before morning she awoke for the sixth, or 
seventii time, and she awoke with a misgiving 
in her mind, and some sound ringing in her oars. 
She listened and heard nothing ; but in a few 
moments it began again. 

*' It was Hazel talking, — talking in a manner 
so fast, so strange, so loud that it made her blood 
rnn cold. It was the voice of Hazel, but not his 
mind. ■ 

She drew near, and, to her dismay, found him 
fever-stricken, and pouring out words with little 
sequence. She came close to him and tried to 
soothe him, but he answered her quite at random 
and went on flinging out the strangest things in 
stranger order. She trembled and waited for a 
lull, hoping then to soothe him with soft words 
and tones of tender pity. 

" Dens and caves P he roared, answering an 
imaginary detractor. ** Well, never mind, love 
shall make tliat hole in the rock a palace for a 
queen ; for a queen ; for ike queen. Heref he 
suddenly changed characters, and fancied he was 
interpreting the discourse of another. ** He 
means the Queen of the Fairies," said he,' pa- 
tronizingly : then, resuming his own character 
with loud defiance, ''I say her chamber shall 
outshine the glories of the Alhambra, as far as 
the lilies outshone the artificial glories of King 
Solomon. Oh, mighty Nature, let others rely on 
the painter, the gold-beater, the carver of mar- 
ble, come you and help me adorn the temple of 
my beloved. Amen.*' 

(The poor soul thought, by the sound of his 
own words, it must be a prayer he uttered.) 

And now Helen, with streaming eyes, tried to 
put in a word, but he stopped her with a wild 
hUsh I and went off into a series of mysterious 
whimperings. *' Make no noise, please, or we 
shall frighten her. There — that is her window 
— no noise, please ! I've watched and waited four 
hours, just to see her sweet, darling shadow on 
the blinds, and shall I lose it for your small 
talk? all paradoxes and platitudes! Excuse my 
plain speaking, — hush! here it comes, — her 
shadow — hush I— how my heart beats. It is 
gone. So now" (speaking out), *' good-night, 



base world! Do yon hear? you company cf 
liars, thieves, and traitors, called the world, go 
and sleep if you can. I shall sleep : because 
my conscience is clear. False accusations ! Who 
can help them ? They are the act of others. 
Read of Job, and Paul, and Joan of Arc. Na 
no, no, no ; I didn't say read 'em wt with those 
stentorian lungs. I must be allowed a Uitk 
sleep, a man that wastes the midnight oil, yet 
brushes the early dew. Good-night." 

He tuined round and slept for several hours as 
he supposed ; but in reality he was silent for just 
three seconds. ** Well,'' said he, ** and ia a gar- 
dener a man to be looked down upon by upstarts? 
When Adam delved and Eve spun, where was 
then the gentleman? Why, where the spade 
was. Yet I went through the Herald's Col- 
lege, and not one of our mushroom aristocracy 
('bloated' I object to; they don't eat half as 
much as their footmen) had a spade for a crest. 
There's nothing ancient west of the Caspian. 
Well, all the better. For there's no fool like an 
old fool. A spade's a spade for a that, an a 
•that, an a that, an a that — an a that, — an a that. 
Hallo ! . Stop that man ; he's gone off on his 
cork leg, of a that, on a that — ^and it is my wish 
to be'qtiiet. Allow me respectfully to observe," 
said he, striking off suddenly into an air of vast 
politeness, "that man requires change. I've 
done a jolly good day's work with the spade for 
this old Buffer, and now the intellect claims its 
turn.' The mind retires above the noisy world 
to its Acropolis, and there discusses the great 
problem of the day ; the Insular Enigma. To 
be or not to be, that is the question, I believe. 
No, it is not: That is fully discussed elsewhere. 
Hum! To diflbse— intelligence— from a fixed 
island — over one hundred leagues of water. 

** It's a stinger. But I can't complain. I had 
read Lempriere, and < Smith and Bryant, and 
mythology in general : yet I must go and fall in 
love with the Sphinx. Men are so vain. Van- 
ity whispered she will set you a light one ; why 
is a cobbler like a king, for instance ? She is 
in love with you, ye fool, if you are with her. 
The harder the riddle the higher the compli- 
ment the Sphinx pays you. That is the way 
all sensible men look at it. Site is not the 
Sphinx : she is an angel, and I call her my Lady 
Caprice. Hate her for heivg Caprice ! You in- 
corrigible muddle-head. Whv, I love Caprice 
for boing her shadow. Poor, impotent love that 
can't solve a problem. The only one she ever 
set me. I*ve gone about it like a fool. What 
is the use putting up little bits of telegraphs on 
the island? I'll make a kite a hundred feet 
high, get five miles of rope ready against the 
next hurricane ; and then I'll rub it with phos- 
phorus and fly it. But what can I fasten it to? 
No tree would hold it. Dunce! To the island 
itself, of course. And now go to Stantle, Magg, 
Melton, and Copestake for one thousand yards of 
sWky^Moneyf Money / Money f Well, give 
them a mortgage on the island, and a draft on 
the galleon. Now stop the pitch fountain, and 
bore a hole near it ; fill fifty balloons with gas, 
inscribe them with the latitude and longitude, 
fly them, and bring all the world about our ears. 
The problem is solved. It is solved, and I am 
destroyed. She leaves me; she thinks no more; 
of me. Her heart is in England." | 

Then he muttered for a long time unintclU- 
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gibly ; and Helen ventured near, and actually : 
Uid her hand on his brow to soothe him. But 
suddenly his muttering ceased, and he seemed 
to be puzzling hard over something. 

The result came out in a clear articulate sen- 
tence that made Helen recoil, and, holding by 
the mast, cast an indescribable look of wonder 
and dismay on the speaker. 

The words that so staggered her were these 
to the letter. 

'* She says she hates reptiles. Yet slic mar- 
ries Arthur Wardlaw.** 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tub very name of Arthur Wardlaw startled 
Helen, and made her realize how completely her 
thoughts had been occupied with another. 

But add to that the strango and bitter epigram ! 
Or was it a mere fortuitous concourse of words? 

She was startled, amazed, confounded, puz^- 
zled. And, ere she could recover her composure. 
Hazel was back to his problem again : but no 
longer with the same energy. 

Ho said in a faint and sleepy voice: '* 'He 
maketh the winds His messengers, and flames 
of fire His ministers.' Ah I if I could do that ! 
Well, why not? I can do any thing she bids 
mc, — 

^^ ^ Gneetdus eauriens cgbIuoi JtuserLi Iblt* ** 

And soon after this doughty declaration he dozed 
off, and forgot all his trouble for a while. 

The sun rose, and still he slept, and Helen 
watched him with undisguised tenderness in her 
face ; undisguised now that he could not see it. 

Ere long she had companions.in her care. Pon- 
to came out of his den, and sniiTed about the 
boat ; and then began tQ scratch it, and whim- 
per for his friend. Tommy swtfm out of tbe sea, 
came to the boat^ discovered, Heaven knows how, 
that his friend was there^ and, in the way of 
noises, did every thing but speak. The sea-birds 
followed and fluttered here and there in an errat- 
ic way, with now and then a peck at each other. 
All animated nature seemed to be uneasy at this 
eclipse of their Hazel. 

At last Tommy raised himself quite perpen- 
dicular, in a vain endeavor to look into the boat, 
and invented a whine in. the minor key, which 
tells on dogs : it set Ponto off in a moment ; 
he sat npon his tail, and delivered a long and 
most deplorable, howl. 

"Every thing loves, him,*' thooght Helen. 

With Ponto's music Hazel AWoke, and found 
her watching him, with tears in her eyes; he 
said sofily : ** Miss BoHcston I There is nothing 
the matter, I hope. Why am I not np getting 
things for your breakfast ?" 

**Dear friend, ** said she, " wiiy yon are not 
doing things for roe and forgetting yourself is 
because you have been very ill. And I am your 
nurse. Now tell roe what I shall get you. Is 
there nothing you conld fancy ?" 

No; he had no appetite; she was not to 
trouble about him. And then he tried to get 
np; but that gave him such a pain in his loins, 
he was fain to lie down again. So then he felt 
that he had got rheumatic fever. He told her 
60 ; but, seeing her sweet anxious face, bogged 



her not to be alarmed, — he knew what to take 
for it. Would she be kind enongh to go to Uia 
arsenal and fetch some tpecimena of bark she 
would find there, and also the keg of ram ?** 

She flew at the word, and soon made him an 
infusion of the barks in boiling water ; to which 
the rum was added. 

His sweet nurse, adminstered this from time 
to time. The barks used were of the cassia- 
tree, and a wild citron-tree. Cinchona did not 
exist in this island, unfortunately. Perhaps there 
was no soli for it at a sufficient elevation above 
the sea. 

Nevertheless with these inferior barks they 
held the fever in check. But the pain was ob- 
stinate, and cost Helen many a sigh ; for, if she 
came softly, she could often hear him moan ; 
and, the moment ho heard her foot, he set to 
and whistled, for a blind; with what success 
may be imagined. She would have bought those 
pains, or a portion of them ; ay, and paid aheavy 
price for them. 

But pain, like every thing, intermits, and Sn 
those blessed intervals his mind was more active 
than ever, and ran a groat deal upon what he 
called the Problem. 

But she, who had set it htm, gave him little 
encouragement now to puzzle over it. 

The following may serve as a specimen of 
their conversation on that head. 

"The air of this island," said he, "gives one 
a sort of vague sense of mental power. It lends ■ 
to no result in my case : still, it is an agreeable 
sensation to have it floating across my mind that 
some day 1 shnll jtolve the Great Problem. Ah ! 
if I was Only on inTPntorl" 

•*And so you niv.** 

"No, no," said Hazel, disclaiming as earnestly 
as some people claim; "I do things that look 
like acts of invention, but they are acts of memo- 
ry. I could show yon plates and engravings of 
sdl the things I have seemed to invent. A man 
who studies books instead of skimming them can 
cut a dash in a desert island, until the fatal 
word goes forth — ^invent; and then you find 
him out.** 

"I am sure I wish I bad never said the fatal 
word. Yon will never get well if you puzzle 
your brain over impossibilities.** 

" Itnpossibilities ! Bat is not that begging the 
question ? The measure of impossibilities is lost 
in thfi present age. I propose a test. Let ns 
go back a century, and suppose that three prob- 
lems were laid before the men of that day, and 
they were asked to decide which is the most 
impossible : 1st, to difinsc intelligence from a fix- 
ed island over a hundred leagues of water t 2d, 
to make the sun take in thirty seconds likeness- 
es roore exact than any portrait>painter ever took 
— likenesses that can be sold for a shilling at 
fifty per cent, profit : 3d, for New York and Lon- 
don to exchange words by wire so much faster 
than the earth can turn, that London shall tell 
New York at ten on Monday rooming what was 
the price of consols at two o'clock Monday after- 
noon.** 

"That is a story,'* said Helen, with a look of 
angelic reproach. 

"I accept that reply," said Hazel.. " As for 
me, I have got a smattering of so many subjects 
nil fnll of incredible IruthR, that my faith in the 
impossibility of any thing is gone. Ah I if 
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James Watt was only here instead of John Ha- 
zely — James Watt from the Abbey, with a head 
as bi|; as a pump]^in, — he would not have gone 
(in:x>ping about the island, writing on rocks, and 
erecting signals. No; he would have had some 
grand and bold idea worthy of the propojiition." 
*' Well, so I think," said Helen, archly ; •* that 
ixreat man with the great head would have be- 
gun by making a kite a hundred yards high.*' 

«« AYould he ? Well, he was quite capable of 
it." 

' *■ Yes ; and rubbed it with phosphorus, and 
flown it the first tempest, and made tlie string 
fixst to— the island Itself.*' 

** Well, that is an idea,** said Ilnzel, staring ; 
*' rather hyperbolical, I fear. But, after all, it is 
an idea.** 

** Or else,'* continued Helen, '* he would weave 
a thousand yards of some light fabric, and make 
balloons ; then he would stop the pitch-fountain, 
bore a hole in the rock near it, and so get (he 
gasy fill the balloons, inscribe them with oar sad 
story and our latitude and longitude, and send 
them flying all over the ocean,-:-thero I*' 
Hazel was amazed^ 

*' I resign my functions to you/* said he. 
^' What imagination ! What invention !*' 

** Oh dear, no,** said Helen, slyly; ** acts of 
memory sometimes pass for invention, you know. 
Shall I tell you ? when first you fell ill, you were 
rather light-headed, and uttered the strangest 
things. They would havo made me laugh heart- 
ily, only I couldn't — for crying. And you said 
that about kites and balloons every word. " 

" IHd I ? then I have most brains when I havo 
least reason, that*s all.** 

" Ay," said Helen, '' and otlior strange things, 
— ^very strange and bitter things. One I should 
like to ask 70U about, what on earth yon could 
mean by it ;*but perhaps you meant nothing, aft- 
er all." 

** I'll soon tell you,*' said Hazel ; but he took 
the precaution to add, ^'pi'ovided I know what 
it means myself." 

She looked at him stofidily, and was on the 
point of seeking the explanation so boldly oiTer- 
cd ; but her own courage failed her. She color- 
ad and hesitated. 

'* I shall wait,** said she, *'till you are quite, 
quite well. That will l^ soon, I hope ; only yon 
must be good, and obey my prescriptions, CaX* 
tivate patience ; it is a wholesome plant ; bow 
the pride of that intellect which you see a fever 
can lay low in an hour ; aspire no more beyond 
the powers of nian. Here we sliall stay unless 
Providence sends us a ship. I have ceased to re- 
pine ; and don*t you begin. Dismiss that prob-. 
lem altogether ; see how hot it has made your 
poor brow. Be good now, and dismiss it ; or else 
do as I do, — fold it up, put it quietly away in a 
corner of your mind, and, when you least expect, 
it will pop out solved.'* 

[Oh, comfortable doctrine. But how about 
Jamie Watt's headaches? And why are the 
signs of hard thought so much stronger in his 
brow and face than in Shakspeare*s ? Mercy on 
us, there is another problem.] 

Hazel smiled, well pleased, and leaned back, 
soothed, silenced, subdued, by her soft voice, and 
the exquisite touch of her velvet hand on his hot 
brow ; for, woman-like, she laid her hand like 
down on that burning brow to aid her worda in 



soothing it. Nor. did it occur to lum iust then 
that this admonition delivered with a kind mtt« 
ternal hand, maternal voice, came from the same 
young lady who had flott^n at him like a wild-cat 
with this very problem invito mouth. . She mes- 
merized him, problem and ail i he subsided into 
a complacent languor, and at last went to sleep, 
thinking only of her. But the tppichad cntcn d 
his mind too deeply to be finally dismissed. It 
returned next day, though in a different form. 
You must know that Hazel, as he lay on his back 
in the boat, had often in a half-drowsy way, 
watched the effect of the sua upon the boat's 
mast ; it now stood, a bare pole, and at certain 
hours acted like the needle of a dial by casting a 
shadow on the sands. Above all, he could sec 
pretty well by means of this pole and its shadow 
when the sun attained its greatest elevation. He 
now asked Mi^ Bolleston to assist him in mak- 
ing this observation exactly. 

She obeyed his instructions, and the moment 
the shadow reached its highest angle, and show- 
ed the minutest symptom of declension, she said, 
'* Now !'* and Hdzel called out in a loud voice : — 

"Noon!" 

" And forty-nine minutes past eight at Syd- 
ney,*' said Helen, holding out her chronometer ; 
for she had been sharp enough to get it ready of 
her own accord. 

. Hazel looked at her and at the watch wiih 
amazement and incredulity. 

** What ?" said he. ''Impossible. Yon can't 
have kept Sydney time all this while." 

** And pray jvhy not ?'* said Helen. ** Haro 
yon forgotten that once somebody praised me for 
keeping. Sydney time ; it helped you, somehow 
or other, to know where we were.'* 

** And'so it will now,*' cried Hazel, exultingly. 
* ' But no,.it is impossible. We have gone througli 
scenes that — ^you can't have wound that watch 
up without n^issing a day.** 

* * Indeed but I have," said Helen. ** Not wiuil 
my watch up I. .W^hy, if I was. dying I shouM 
wind my watch up. See, it requires no key ; a 
touch or two of the fingei's; arid it is done. Oh, 
I am remarkably constant in all my habits ; ami 
this is an old friend I never neglect. Do vou 
remember that terrible night in the boat, when 
neither of us expected to see the morning, — oh, 
how good and brave you were ! — rwell, I remem- 
ber winding it up that night. I kissed it, and 
bade it go^-bye ; but I never dreamed of not 
winding it up because I was going to be killed. 
What! am I not to be praised again, as I wns 
on board ship ? Stingy ! can't afford to praise 
one twice for the same thing.** 

"Praised!" cried HazcI, excitedly; "wor- 
shipped, you mean. Wny, we have got the lon- 
gitude by means of your chronometer. It is won- 
derful I It is providential ! It is the finger of 
Heaven ! Pen and ink, and let me work it out.** 

In his excitement he got up without assist- 
ance, and was soon busy calculating the longi- 
tude of Godsend Isle. 



CHAPTER XL. 

"Thebe," said he. "Now the latitude I must 
guess at by certain combinations. In the first 
place the slight variation in the length of the 
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days. Then I must try and make a rough cal- 
culation of the sun's parallax. And then my bot- 
any will help me a little ; spices furnish a clue ; 
there are one or two^bft will not grow outside 
the tropic. It was thuif longitude that beat mc, 
and now we hai^^jHfquered it ! . Hurrah ! Now 
1 know wbat'ib diffuse, and in what direction ; 
rast-south-east ; the ducks have shown me that 
much. So there's the first step towards the im- 
possible problem." 

** Very well," said Helen ; ** and I am sure one 
step is enough for one day. I forbid you the 
topic for twelre hours at least. I detest it be- 
cause it always makes your poor head so hot." 

** What on earth does that matter ?" said Ha- 
zel, impetuously, and almost crossh'. 

*' Come, come, come, sir," said Helen, ruthor- 
itatively ; " it matters to me." 

But when she saw that he could think of noth- 
ing else, and that opposition irritated him, she 
had the tact and good sense not to strain her au- 
thority, nor to iri'itate her subject. 

Hazel spliced a long, fine-pointed stick to tho 
mast-head, and set a plank painted white with 
guano at right angles to the base of the mast ; 
and so, whenever the sun attained his meridian 
altitude, went into / difficult and subtle calcula- 
tion to arrive ^., th . atitude, or as near it as he 
cookl TTithout proper instruments ; and be brood- 
ed and brooded over his discovery of the longi- 
tude, but unfortunately he could not advance. 
In some problems the first step once gained leads, 
or at least points, to the next: but to know 
whereabouts they were, and to lot othel's know 
ir, were two difficulties heterogeneous and dis- 
tinct. 

Having thought andthouglit till his head was 
dizzy, at last ho took Helen's advice and put it 
hy for a while. He set himself to fit and number 
a quantity of pearl-oyster shells, so that he might 
be able to place them at once, when he should be 
able to re-coinmenoe his labor of love in the cav- 
ern. 

One day Helen had left him so employed, and 
was busy cooking the dinner at her own place, 
but, mind you, with one eye on the dinner and 
another on her patient, when suddenly she heard 
!iim shoutini; very loud, and ran out to see what 
was the matter. 

He was roaring like mad, and whirling his 
arms over his head like a demented windmill. 

She ran to him. 

** Eureka! Eureka!" he shouted, in furious 
excitement. 

"Oh dear!" cried Helen; "never mind." 
She was all against her patient exciting himself. 

But ho was exalted beyond even her control. 
"Crown me with laurel/' ho cried; "I have 
solved the problem :" and up went his arms. 

"Oh, is that all ?" said she calmly. 

"Gret me two squares of my parchment," 
cried he ; "and some of the finest gut." 

"Will not after dinner do ?" 

"No; certainly not," said Hazel, in a voice 
of command. "I wouldn't wait a moment for 
all the flesh-pots of Egypt." 

Then she went like the wind and fetched 
them. 

"Oh, thank you ! thank you ! Now I want, 
— ^let me see, — ^ah, there's an old rusty hoop that 
was washed ashore, on one of that ship's casks. 



I put it carefully away; how the nnlikelieat 
things come in useful soon or late !" 

She went for the hoop, but not so rapidly, for 
here it was that the first faint doubt of his 
sanity came in. Howe^'cr, she brought it, and 
he thanked her. 

"And now," said he, "while I prepare the 
intelligence, will vou be so kind as to fetch 
me the rushes ?'* • 

" The what?" said Helen, in growing dismay. 

"The rushes! I'll tell you where to find 
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some. 

Helen thought the best thing was to tempo- 
rize. Perhaps he would be better after eating 
some wholesome food. '* I'll fetch them direct- 
ly after dinner," said she. " But it will be spoil- 
ed if I leave it for long ; and I do so wanf it to 
be nice for you to-day." • 

" Dinner ?" cried 'Hazel. " What do I care 
for dinner now ? I am solving my problem. 
I'd rather go without dinner for years than 
inteiTupt a great idea. Pray let dinner take its 
chance, and obey me for once." 

"For once!'* said Helen, and turned her 
mild hazel eyes on him with such a look of 
gentle reproach. ' - 

" Forgive me ! But don*t take me for a child, 
asking you for a toy ; I*m a poor crippled in- 
ventor, who sees daylight at last. Oh, I am 
on fire ; and, if you want me not to go into a 
fever, why, get me mv rushes." 

"Where shall I find them?" said Helen, 
catching fire at him. 

" Go to where your old hut stood, and follow 
the river about a furlong : you will find a bed of 
high rushes; cut me n good bundle, cut them 
below the water, choose the stoutest. Here is 
a pair of shears I found in the ship." 

She took the shears and went siWfily across 
the sands and up the slope. He watched her 
with an admiring eye ; and well he might, for 
it was the very poetry of motion. Hazel in his 
hours of health had almost given up walking; 
he ran from point to point, without fatigue or 
shortness of breath. Helen, equally pressed for 
time, did not run ; but she went almost as fast. 
By rising with the dawn, by three meals a day 
of animal food, by constant work, and heavenly 
air, she was in a condition women rarely attain 
to. She was trcrined. Ten miles was no more 
to her than ten yards. And, when she was in 
a huriy, she got over the ground by a grand but 
feminine motion not easy to disscribe. It was a 
series of smooth undulations, not vulgar strides, 
but swifb rushes, in which the loins seemed to 
propel the whole body, and the feet scarcely to 
touch the ground : it was the vigor and freedom 
of a savage, with the grace of a lady. 

And so it was she swept across the sands and 
up the elope, 

£t vera incessu patuit dea. 

While, she was gone. Hazel cut two little 
squares of seals' bladder, one larger than the 
other. On the smaller he wrote : '* An English 
lady wrecked on an island. Longitude, ; S. 
latitude, between the and parallels. Haste 
to her rescue." Then he folded this small, and 
inclosed it in the larger slip, which he made into 
a little bag, and tied the neck cxtremly tight 
with fine gut, leaving a long piece of the gut 
free. 



oregalarly," eaid he; 
"but EO u to look as much like a lillle bed of 
rushea aa poBeiUe." 

Helen was pnzzled still, but interwted. So 
she Ml 10 work, and, betireen them, thej foitea- 
ed rushes all roand che hoop, allliongh i[ vas a 
large one. 

Bat when it was done, Hazel said thej were 
loo bare. 

"Tlicn wo will fasieo another tow," said 
Ilolen,' good-liumorediy. And, wiiliont more 
ado, Hbo was off to the river again. 

When ilie came back, she found him np, and 
ha Atiii the great cxciwment.had cared him, — 
such power has the brain over tlio body. . This 
:<»>avinced her he had really bit uoon tame great 
idea. And, when she had made him eat liis 
dinner by her fire, ebe asked him to tell bar all 
abont it. 

But, by a tiatnral reaction, the glorious and 
flowing excitement of mind that had battled his 
rerf rheuntatic pains was now followed by doubt 
and dejection. 

"Don't ask me ycl," liosi|^ed. "Theory is 
one thing; pTuctico is another. We count 
wi^ont our antagonists. I fArgot thoy will, set 
their ivits against mine; and they are many, I 
nm bat one. And I have been so often defeated. 
And, do yon know, I Iiave observed that, when- 
ever I say beforehand, S<m I am going to do 
something defer, I am always defeated. Pride 
gireallT goes before doairaciioD, and ranilT before 
a fall." 

The female mind, rejeciinj; all else, went like 
a needle's poioi at one ^thing in thiaex;itanatiDii. 
" Out aIlll^;onists ?." anid Helen, looking sadb 

pnizled. "Why, what antagonists ha' ' 

" The messengers," said Hazel, with 
" The aei'lal meaaengers." 

That did the basiness. Helen dropped the 
subject witb almost ludicrous haste, and, after a 
few commonplacB observations, made a nice 
comfortable dose of grog and bark for him. 
This she administered as un independent trans- 
action, and not at alt by way of comment on 
Lis antagonists, the serial meneagera. 

It operated unkindly for lier purpose; it did 
him so much good,.that he liftod up hia dejected 
head, and his eyes sparkled again, and be set 
to work, and, by sunset, prepared two more bags 
of bladder with inscriptions inside, and long 
tails of fine gat hanging. He then set to work, 
and, with fingers far less adroit than here, fast- 
ened another set of rushes round the hoop. He 
set them less evenly, and some of them not quite 
perpendicular; end, while he was fuoiblingover 
this, and examining the effect with paternal 
clances, Helen's hazel eye dwelt on him with 
furtive pity ; for, to her, this girdle of rushes 
was now an instrument that bore an ngly like- 
ness to the sceptre of straw with which vanity 
run to seed swaj-* imaginary kingdoms in Bed- 
lam or BicStre. 

And yet he was belter. He walked abont the 
fATsm and conversed charmingly; he was dic- 
tionary, essayist, raconfeur, any thing she liked ; 
and, as she prudently avoided and ignoreil the 
one fatal topic, it was a dclighlfDl evening : her 
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About mid 
BO she did whnt since Iiis iUuess she bad done > 
score of times without his knowledge— she stols 
from her lair to watch him. 

She found him wrapped in her present, which 
gave her great pleasure; and sleeping like an 
infant, which gave her joy. She eyed him elo- 
quently for a long time; and then very timidly 
put out her hand, and, in her quality of nutse, 
laid it ligbtertban down upqn his brow. 

The brow was coo], and a very slight moist- 
ure on it rhowed tlie fevei was going or gone. 

She folded her arms and stood looking at 
htm : and she thought of all they two had done 
and suSered together. Her eyes absorbed him. 
devoured him. The time flew by unheeded. It 
was so sweet to bo able to set her face free from 
its restraint, and let all its sunshine beam on 
him; and, even when she retired at last, those 
tight hsEcl eyes, that could fla^h fire at times 
but were all dove-like now, hung and lingered on 
him as if thoy could never look at him enoogh. 

Half an bonr before dajbreaV she was awa- 
kened by the dog howling pileously. She fttt 
a little uneasy at that ; not much. However, 
she get up, and Issued from her cavern, jnst as 
the son showed his red oje above the horizoa. 
She went towards the bonl as a matter of coarse. 
She found Ponto tied, to iho helm : the boat was 
■I nowhere to be seen. 

^.^ .:tt«fait;if5atMiof diamar, 

'X^dog howled n^^hined louder than ever. 




CIIAITER '^I. 
itHiW Bcnictf^ WBg^ol nlial jou wonlil 
call a TTuirr hrnrtsl' man ; but he was thor- 
oughly moved by General Itoll Baton's distress, and 
by his fortitude, Tlie gallant old roan 1 Land- 
ing in England one week and going back to the 
Pacific the next! Like goes with like; and 
Wardkiw senior, eneisetie and resolute himself, 
though ho felt for his son, stricken down by 
grief, gave his heart to the more valiant distress ^ 
of his contemporary. He mantted and victualled ' 
the Springbok for a long voyage, ordered her to 
Plymouth, and took his friend down to her by 

They went out to her in a boat. She wna a 
screw steamer, thnt could sail nine knots an hour 
withont baming a coal. As she came down the 
Channel, Ihe General's trouble got to be well 
known on board her, and, when he came out of 
the harbor, the aailors by an honeat, hearty im- 
pulse, that did them credit, waited for no orders, 
but manned the yards to receive him with the 
respect doe to hia services and his sacred ca-' 

On getting on board, he saluted the captain 
and the ship's company with aad dignity, and re- 
tired to his cabin with Xt. Wardlaw. There 
the old raercbani forced on him by loan serew 
hundred pounda, chiefly in gold imd silver, tell- 
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in;; liim there was nothing like money, go where 
yoa will. He then gave him a number of no* 
tices he had. printed) and .a paper of adrice and 
instructions; it wiis Wf^iten in his own large, 
clear, formal haadj^''*^ 

General BoJte»]lilmtried co falter out his thanks. 
John Wiirdtaw interrupted him. 

*' Next to yovL I am her father; am I not?" 
■ "You have proved it." 

^* Well, then. However, if yon do find her, as 
I pray to God you may, I claim the second kiss, 
mind that ; not for myself, though ; for my poor 
Arthur, that lies on a sick-bed for her.*' 

General Rolleston assented to that in a broken 
voice. He could hardly speak. 

And so they parted ; and that sad parent went 
out to the Pacific. 

To him it was indeed a sad and gloomy voy- 
age : and the hope with which he went on board 
oozed gradually away as the ship traversed the 
vast tracks of oc^an. One immensity, of water 
to be passed before that other immensity could 
be reached, on whose vast uniform surface the 
search was to be made. 

To abridge this gloomy and monotonous part 
of our tale, suffice it to say that he endured two 
months of water and infinity ere the vessel, fast 
as she was, reached Valparaiso. Their progress, 
however, had been more than once interrupted 
to carry out Wardlaw's instructions. The poor 
General himself had but one idea ; to go and 
search the Pacific with his own eyes ; but Ward- 
law, more experienced, directed him to overhaul 
every whaler and coasting-vessel he could, and 
deliver printed notices; telling the sad story, 
and offering a reward for any positive informa- 
tion, good or bad, that should be brought in to 
his agent at Valparaiso. Acting on these in- 
structions thev had overhauled two or three coast- 
ing-vessela, as they steamed up from the Horn. 
They now placarded the port of Valparaiso, and 
put the notices on board all vessels bound west- 
ward ; and the captain of the Springbok spoke 
to the skippers in the port. But they all shook 
their heads, and could hardly bo got to give their 
minds seriously to the inquiry, when they heard 
in what water the cutter was last seen and on 
what course. 

One old skipper said, *' Look on Juan Fernan- 
dez, and tlien at the bottom of the Pacific ; but 
the sooner you look there tho less tinfte you will 
lose." 

From Valparaiso they ran to Juan Fernandez, 
which indeed seemed the likeliest place if sho 
was alive. 

When the larger island of that group, the isl- 
and dear alike to you who read, and to us> who 
write, this tale, came iu sight, the father*8 heart 
began to beat higher. 

The ship anchored and took in coal, which 
was furnished at a wickedly high price by Mr. 
Joshua Fnlialove, who had virtually purchased the 
island from Chili, having got it on lease i»r 
longer than the earth Itself is to last, we hear. 

And now Rolleston found the value of Ward- 
law's loan ; it enabled him to prosecute his search 
through the whole group of islands; and he did 
hear at last of three piersons who had been 
wrecked on Masa Fuero ; one of them a female. 
He followed this up, and at last discovered the 
parties. Ho found them to be Spaniards, and 
the woman smoking a pipe. 



After this bitter disappointment he went back 
to the ship, and she was to weigh her anchor 
next morning. 

But, while General Rolleston was at Masa 
Fuero, a small coasting-vessel had come In^ and 
brought a strange report at secofid-hand that in 
some degree unsettlea Captain Moreland^s mind; 
and being hotly discussed on the forectstie, act 
the ship's company in a ferment. 



CHAPTER XLII. ! 

Hazel had risen an hour before dawn for rea- 
sons well known to himself. He put on bis worst 
clothes, and a leathern belt, his little bags ronnd 
his neck, and took his bundle of rushes in his 
hand. He also provided himself with some 
pieces of raw fish and fresh oyster ; ai\d, thus 
equipped, went up through Terrapin Wood, and 
got to the neighborhood of the lagoons before 
daybreak. 

There was a heavy steam on the water, and 
nothing else to be seen. He put the hoop over 
his head, and walked into the vater, not with- 
out an internal shudder, it looked so cold. 

But instead of that, it was very warm, unac- 
countably warm. He walked in op to his mid- 
dle, and tied his iron hoop to his belt, so as to 
prevent it sinking too deep. This done, be 
waited motionless, and seemed a little bed of 
rushes. The snn rose, and the' steam gradoally 
cleared away, and Hazel, peering through a 
hole or two he had made expressly in his bed of 
rushes, paw several ducks floatiag about, an<^ j 
one in particular, all purple, without a speck ^^" 
biit his amber eye. He contrived to detach a 
piece of fish, that Foon floated to the surfoice 
near him. But no duck moved towards It. lie 
tried another, and another; then a mallard he 
bad not observed swam up from behind' him, and 
was soon busy pecking at it within a yard of him. 
His heart beat ; he glided slowly and cautions- 
ly forward till the bird was close to the rushes. 

Hazel stretched out his hand with the utmost 
care, caught hold of the- bird's feet, and drag- 
ged him sharply under the water, and brooglit 
him up within the circle of the rushes. He 
ouacked and struggled. Hazel soused him un- 
der directly, and so quenched the sound ; then 
he glided slowly to the bank, so slowly that the 
rushes merely seemed to drift ashore. This he 
did not to create suspicion, and so spoil the next 
attempt. As he glided, he gave his duck air 
every now and then, and soon got on terra firma. 
By this time ho had taught the duck not to 
qaack, or he would get soused and held under. 
He now took the long gut-end and tied it tight 
round the bird's leg, and so. fastened the bag to 
him. Even while he was effecting this, a posse 
of dueks rose at the west end of the niai^h, and 
took their flight from the island. As they pass- 
ed, Hazel threw his captive up in tho air ; snd 
such was the* force of example, aided, pei^baps 
by the fright the captive had received, that Hm 
zeKs bird instantly joined these travellers, fc^ 
with them into the high currents, and away, 
bearing the news eastward upon the wings of 
the wind. Then Hazel returned to the poolt 
and twice more he was so fortunate as to secut< 
a bird, and launch him into space. 
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So hard is it to measure the wit of man, aitd 
to defiae his resources. The problem was solved ; 
the aerial messengers were on the mng, diffus* 
ing orer hundreds of leagues of water tlie intel- 
ligence that an English lady had been wrecked 
on an unknown island, in longitude 108 deg.SO 
min., and between the 82d and 8Gth parallels of 
south latitude ; and calling frood men and ships 
to her rescue for the love of God, 
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CHAPTER XUII. 

And now for the strange report that landed at 
Juun Fernandez while General. Rolleston was 
searching Hasa Fuero. 

The coaster who brouglit it ashore had been 
in company, at Valparaiso, with a whaler from 
Nantucket, who told him he had fallen in with a 
Dutch whaler out at sea, and distressed for 
water : he had sapplied the said Dutchman, 
who had thanked him, tnd given him a runlet 
of Hollands, and had told him in conversation 
that he had seen land a'jtd a river reflected on 
the sky, in waters where no land was marked in 
the chart; namely, somewhere between Juan 
Fernandez and Norfolk Island ; and that, be- 
lieving this to be the reflection of a part of some 
island near at hand, and his water being low, 
though not at that time run out, he had gone 
considerably out of his course in hopes of find- 
ing this watered island, but could see nothing of 
it. Nevertheless, as his grandfather, who had 
liecn sixty years at sea, and logged many won- 
derful things, had told him the sky had been 
known to reflect both ships and land at a great 
distance, he fully believed there was an island 
somewhere in that longitude, not down on any 
chart : an island wooded and watered. 

This tale soon boarded the Springbok, and was 
hotly discussed on the forecastle. It came to 
Captain Moreland*s ears, and he examined the 
skipper, of the coasting-smack. But this ex- 
amination elicited nothing new, inasmuch as the 
skipper had the tale only at third hand. Cap- 
tain Moreland, however, communicated it to 
General Rolleston on his arrival, and asked him 
whether he thought it worth while to deviate 
from their instructions upon information of sach 
a character. Rolleston shook his head. *^An 
island reflected in the sky !*' 

** No, sir: a portion of an island containing a 
river." 

** It is clearly a fable," said Rolleston, with a 
Mgh. 

** What is a fable. General ?" 

"That the sky can reflect terrestrial objects." 

"Oh, there I can't go with yon. The phe- 
nomenon is rare, but ft is well established. I 
never saw it myself, but I have' come across those 
thnt have. Sttppose we catechise the forecastle. 
Hy! Fok'seU" 

" Sir !" 

" Send a man aft : the ohkst seaman aboard.** 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

There was some little delay : and then a sail- 
or of about sixty slouched afr,'made a sea scrape, 
)ind, removing; his cap entirely, awaited the cap- 
tain's commands. 

" My man," said the captain, ** I want you to 
answer a question. Do rou believe land and 



8hip(9 have ever been seen in the sk^-, reflect- 
ed r 

"A many good seamen holds to that, sir," 
said the sailor, cautioudy. 

"Is it the general opinion of seamen before 
the mast? Come, tell ns. Jack's as good as 
his master in these matters.*' 

" Couldn't say for boys and lubbers, sir. But 
I never met a full-grown seaman as denied that 
there. Sartaiuly few has seen it: but all of 'em 
has seen them as has seen it ; sHips, and land, 
too ; but mostly ships. Hows'ever, I hod a mess- 
mate once as was sailing past a rock they call 
Ailsa Craig, and saw a regiment of soldiers 
marching in the sky. Logged it, did the mate ; 
and them soldiers was a marching between two 
towns in Ireland at that very time." 

"There, you see, General, "said Captain More- 
land. 

''But this is all second-hand," said General 
Rolleston, with a sigh ; '* and I hare learned 
how every thing gets distorted in passing from 
one to another." 

" Ah," said the captain, "we can't help that \ 
the thing is rare. I never saw it for one ; and I 
suppose yon never saw a phenomenon of the 
kind, Isaac?" 

"Hain't I!" said Isaac, grimly. Then, with 

sudden and not very reasonable heat, " D 

my eves and limbs if I hain't seen the Peak o' 
Teneriffe in the sky topsy-turvy, ond as plain 
as I Fee that there cloud there " (pointing up- 
ward). 

'*Come," said Moreland; "now we are get- 
ting to it. Tell us all about that." 

"Well, sir," said the seaman, "I don't care 
to lam them as laughs at every thing they hain't 
seen in maybe a dozen voyages at most ; but you 
know me, and I knows you ; though you com- 
mand the ship, and I work before the mast. 
Now I axes you, sir, should you say Isaac Aiken 
was the man to take a sugar-loaf, or a cocked 
hat, for the Peak o' Tenerifle?" 

" As likely as I am myself, Isaac." 

"No commander can say fairer nor that," 
said Isaac, with dignity. "Well, then, your 
honor, I'll tell ye the truth, and no lie : We was 
bound, for Teneriffe with a fair wind, though 
not so much of it as we wanted, by reason she 
was a good sea-boat, but broad in the bows. The 
Peak hove in sight in the sky, and all the glasses 
was at her. She lav a point or two on our 
weather-quarter like, full two hours, and then 
she just melted away like a lump o' sugar. 
We kept on our course a day and a half, and at 
last we sighted the real Peak, and anchored oft 
the port ; whereby, when we saw Teneriffe Peak 
in the sky to winnard, she lay a hundred leagues 
to looard, s'help me God !'' 

"That is wonderful," said General Rolleston. 

"That will do, Isaac," said the captain. 
" Mr. Butt, double his grog for a week, for hav- 
ing seen more than I have." 

The captain and General Rolleston had a long 
discussion ; but the result was, they determined 
to go to Kaster Island flrst, for General Rolleston 
was a $oldier, and had learned to obey as well as 
command. He saw no sufficient ground for de- 
viating from Wardiaw's positive instructions. 

This decbion soon became known throughout 
the ship ; and she was to weigh anchor at 1 1 a.m. 
next day, by high water. 
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At eight next morning, Captain Moreland knd 
General Holleston being on deck, one of theship^s 
boys, a regular pet, with rosy cheeks and black 
eyes, comes up to the gentlemen, takes off his cap, 
and, panting audibly at his own audacity, shoves 
a paper into General Rolleston's hand, and scuds 
tway for his life. 



** Thif won't do," said the ciiptain, stemlr. 

The high-bred soldier handed the paper toliitn 
unopened. 

The captain opened it, looked a little vexed, 
but more amnsed, and handed it back to tbeXxen* 
eral. 

It was a Bound Romn. 
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'% mttKosiffn vfl 

^ About this line, f* 

hope none offense and mean none, 
r^ We think Easter Island is out of her course, 

Pj^ Such of us as can be spared are ready and ff\S^ 

mllmg to take the eld cutter, that lies for sale, 

to Easter Island if needs be; but to waste the 

'V'vktff^j^ Steamer U is a Pity. We ate all agreed the Dutch j^^jjce 

skipper saw land and water alofl sailing between 

Juan Fernandez and Norfolk Isle, and what a 

Dutchman can see on the sky tee thiak an Eng* 
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.jffi^^"^^ 
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.ntf^ ^w*«a» can find it in the sea, God wUUng, 
Whereby we pray our good Captain to 
follow the Dutchman's course unth a 
good heart and a willing cretc, ^i^ 
^ Andsosiywe 

Whose names ftere be. 
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Honnd Robins are not ingratiating as a rnle. 
But this one came from some rough but honest 
fellows, who had already shown that kindliness 
and tact may reside in a course envelope.- The 
sailors of the Springbok, when they first boarded 
her in the Thames, looked on themselves as men 
bound on an empty cruise; and nothing but 
the pay, which was five shillings per month 
above the average, reconciled them to it ; for a 
fiailor does not like going to sea for nothing, 
any more than a true sportsman likes to ride to 
hounds that are hunting a red herring trailed. 

But the sight of the General had touched them 
afar ofK His gray hair and pale face, seen as he 
rowed oat of Plymouth Harbor, had sent them to 
the yards by a gallant impulse ; and all through 
the voyage the game had been to put on an air 
of alacrity and hope, whenever they passed the 
General or came under his eye. 

If hypocrisy is always a crime, this was a very 
criminal ship ; for the men, and even the boys, 
were hypocrites, who, feeling quite sure that the 
daughter was dead at sea months ago, did, never- 
theless, make up their faces to encourage the 
father into thinking she was alive and he was go- 
ing to find her. But people who pursue this game 
too long, and keep up the hopes of another, get 
i.ifected at last themselves; and the crew Of the 



Springbok arrived at Valparaiso infected with a 
little hope. Then came the Dutchman*s tale, 
and the discussion which ended adversely to 
their views; and this elicited the circular we 
have now the honor to lay before our readeiis. 

General RoUeston and Captain Moreland re- 
turned to the cabin and discussed this docamcnt. 
They came on deck again, and the men were 
piped aft. General Holleston touched his cap, 
and, with the Round Robin in his hand, address- 
ed them thus : — 

*' My men, I thank you for taking my trouble 
to heart as you do. But it would be a bad re- 
turn to send any of you to Easter Island in thar 
cutter ; for she is not sea-worthy : so the captain 
tells me. I will not consent to throw away 
your lives in tiying to save a life that is dear to 
me ; but, as to the Dutchman's story, about an 
unknown island, our captain seems to think that 
is possible ; and you tell us you are of the same 
opinion. Well, then, I give up my own judg- 
ment, and yield to yours. Yes, we will go west- 
ward with a good heart (he sighed), and a will- 
ing crew." 

The men cheered. The boatswain piped; 
the anchor was heaved, and the Springbok went 
out on a course that bfide fair to carry her with" 
in a hundred miles f Godsend Island. 
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8ke ran fast. On the second dajr some dacks 
pasted over her head, one of which was observed 
to have something attached to its le{(. 

She passed within sixty miles of Monnt Look- 
oat; but never saw Godsend Island; and so 
pursued her way to the Sooiety Islands ; sent 
oat her boats ; made every inquiry around about 
the islands, but with no jsuccess ; and, at last, 
after losing a couple of months there, brought 
the heart-sick father back, on much the same 
tourse, but rather more northerly. 



CHAt^TER XLIV. 

t^AATCL, returned homeward in a glow of tri- 
siflspb, acd for once felt disposed to brag to Hel- 
iMi of his victory, — a victory by which she was 
w profit ; not he. 

They mot in the wood ; for she had tracked 
him by his footsteps. She seemed pale and^is- 
turbed, and speeaxly interrupted his exclama- 
tions of triumph by cne of delight, which was 
80on, however, followed by one of distress. 

**0h, look at you!" sno said. **Yoa have 
been in the water: it is wicked; wicked.'* 

**But I have solved the problem. I caught 
three ducks one after the other, and tied the in* 
telligence to their legs : they are at this moment 
careering over the ocean, with our story and our 
longitude, and a guess at oar latitude. Crown 
me with bays." 

''With foolscap, more likely," said Helen: 
'* only just getting well of rheumatic fever, and 
to go and stand in water up to the middle." 
. *' Why, you don't listen to me I" cried Hazel, 
In amazement. *'I tell you I have solvod the 
^•roblem." 

'* It is you that don't listen to common sense," 
vctorted Helen. *' If you go and make yourself 
ill, all the problems in the world will not compen- 
sate me. And I must say I think it was not very 
kind of you to run off so without warning : why 
fi^ive me hours of anxiety for want of a word ? 
But there, it is useless to argue with a boy : yes, 
sir, a boy. The fact is, I have been too easy 
>vith you of late* One indulges sick children. 
But then they must not slip away and stand in 
the water, or there is an end of indulgence ; and 
one is driven to severity. You must be ruled 
witii a rod of iron. Go home this moment, sir, 
and change your clothes ; and don't you presame 
to come into the presence of the nurse yon have 
offended, till there's not a wet thread about yon." 

And so she ordered him off. The inventor in 
his moment of victory slunk away crestfallen to 
change his clothes. 

So far Helen BoUeston was a type of her sex 
in its treatment of inventors. At breakfast she 
became a brilliant exception. The moment she 
•aw Hazel seated by her fire in dry clothes she 
changed her key, and made him relate the whole 
business, and expressed the warmest admiration 
and sympathy. 

** But,'' said she, **I do ask yon not to repeat 
this exploit too often ; now don't do it again for 
a fortnight. The island will not run away. 
Ducks come and go every day, and your health is 
very, very precious." 

He colored with pleasure, and made the prom- 
Sfc at once. But durin^r this fortr ight events oc- 



curred. In the fih»t place, he improved his in- 
vention. He remembered how a duck, over- 
weighted by a crab, which was fast to her leg, 
had come on board the boat. Memory dwelling 
on this, and invention digesting it, he resolved to 
weight his next batch of duclu ; for he argued 
thus : *' Probably our ducks go straight from 
this to the great American Continent. Then it 
may be long ere one of them falls into the hands 
of a man ; and perhaps that man will not know 
English. But, if I could impede the flight of my 
ducks, they might alight on ships : and three 
ships out of four know English." 

Accordingly, he now inserted stones of various 
sizes into the little bags. It was a matter of 
nice calculation : the problem was to weight the 
birds just so much that they might be able to fly 
three or four hundred miles, or about half as far 
as their unencumbered companions. 

But in the midst of all this a circumstance oc- 
curred that would have made a vain man, or in« 
deed most men, fling the whole thing away. 
Helen and he came to a rupture. It began by 
her fault, and continued by his. She did not 
choose to know her own mind, and, in spite of se- 
cret warnings from her better judgment, she was 
driven by curiosity, or by the unhappy restless- 
ness to which her sex are peculiarly subject at 
odd times, to sound Haael as to the meaning of 
a certain epigram that rankled in her. And she 
did it in the most feminine way, that is to say, in 
the least direct : whereas the safest way would 
have been to grasp the nettle, if she could not let 
it alone. 

Said she one day, qoietly, though with a deep 
blush : **Do you know Mr. Arthur Wardlaw?* 

Hazel gave a shiver, and said, ** I do." 

'* Do you know any thing about him ?" 

" I do." 

" Nothing to his discredit, I am sure." 

**If you are sure, why ask me? Do I ever 
mention his name ?" 

** Perhaps you do, sometimes, witboat intend- 
ing it." 

*' Yoa are mistaken : he is in yonr thoughts^ 
no doubt ; but not in mine." 
. ** Ought I to ibrget people entirely, and what 
I owe them ?" 

'^ That is a question I decline to> go into." 

* *■ How harshly you speak to me. Is that fair ? 
You know my engagement, and that honor and 
duty draw me to England ; yet I am happy here. 
Yon, who are so good and strong, might pity me 
at least ; for I am torn this way and that :" and 
here the voice ceased, and the tears began to 
flow. 

*'I do pity yon," said Hazel; '^I most mty 
any one who is obliged to mention honor and dnty 
in the same breath as Arthur Wardlaw." 

At this time Helen drew back, ofiended bitterly. 
' * That pity I reject and scorn, " said she. '^ No, 
I plighted my faith with my eyes open, and to a 
worthy object. I never knew him blacken any 
person who was not there to speak for himself, 
and that is a very worthy trait, in my opinion. 
The absent are like children ; they are helpless 
to defend themselves." 

Hazel racked with jealousy, and irritated at 
this galling comparison, lost his temper for once^ 
and said those who lay traps most not complai* 
if others fall into them. 

Traps I Who lay them r 
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** Yon did, Miss Bolleston. Did I ever con- 
descend to mention that man^s name since we 
have been on the island?' It is yon make me 
talk of him." 

"Condescend?* 

**That 18 the word. Nor will I ever deign to 
mention him again. If mj love had touched 
yoar heart, I should have been obliged to men- 
tiOn him, for then I should have been bound to 
tell jou a story in which he is mixed — my own 
miserable story, — my blood boils against the hu- 
man race when I think of it.- But no, I see I am 
nothing to you ; and I will be silent.*' 

" It is very cruel of you to say that," replied 
Helen, with tears in her eyes; ''tell me your 
story, and you will see whether you are nothing 
to me.** 

"Not one word of it,** said Hazel, slowly, 
" until you have forgotten that man exists." 

"Oh! thank you, sir, this is plain speaking. 
I am to forget honor and plighted faith ; and 
then yon will trust me with your secrets, when I 
have shown myself unworthy to be trusted with' 
any thing. Keep your secrets, and I'll try and 
keep faith ; ay, and I shall keep it, too, as long 
as there's life in my body.** 

" Can't you keep faith without torturing me, 
who love you ?** 

Helen's bosom began to heave at this, but she 
fought bravely. '" Love ihc less, and respect me 
more,** said she, panting ; '* you afii'ont me, you 
frighten me. 1 looked on you as a brother, a 
dear brother. But no^v I am afraid of you — ^I 
am afraid — '* ... 

He was so injudicious as to interrupt her, in- 
instead of giving her time to contradict herself. 
" You have nothing to fear,** said he ; " keep this 
side of the island, and Til live on the other, rath- 
ur than hear the name of Arthur Wardlaw.'* 

Helen's courage failed her at that spirited pro- 
posal, and she made no reply at all, but turned 
her back haughtily, and went away from him, 
only, when she had got a little way, her proud 
head drooped, and she went cr}'ipg. 

A coolness sprang up between them, and nei- 
ther of them knew how to end it. Hazel saw no 
way to serxQ her now, except by flying weighted 
ducks, and he gave his mind so to this that one 
day he told her he had twenty-seven ducks in 
the air all charged, and two- thirds of them 
weighted. He thought that must please her 
ndw. To his surprise and annoyance, she re- 
ceived the* intelligence coldly, and asked him 
whether it was not cruel to the birds. 

Hazel colored with mortification at his great 
act of self-denial being so received. 

He said, "I don't think my worst enemy can 
say I am wantonly cruel to God's creatures." 

Helen threw in, deftly, "And I am not your 
worst enemy." 

" But wliat other way is there to liberate you 
from tills island, where you have nobody to 
speak to but me? Well, selfishness is the best 
course. Tfiink only of others, and you are sure 
not to please them." 

•* If you want to please people, yon must be- 
pn by understanding them,** said the lady, not 
ill-naturedly. 

" But if they don't understand themselves ?** 

"Then pity them; you can, for you are a 
anan." 

" What hurts mc," said Hnzel, " is that you 



really seem to think I fly these ducks for my 
pleasure. Why, if I had my wish, you and I 
should never leave this island, nor any other per- 
son set a foot on it. I am frank, yon see.*' 

"Rather too frank.** 

" What does it matter, since I do my duty all 
the same, and fly the dncks ? But sometiines I 
do yearn for a word of praise for it ; and that 
word never comes.** 

" It is a praiseworthy act," said Helen, but so 
icily that it is a wonder he ever flew another 
duck after that. 

"No matter,** said he, and his hand involun- 
tarily sought his heart ; " you read me a sharp 
but wholesome lesson, that we should do oar 
duty for our duty's sake. And as I am quite 
sura it is my duty to liberate you and restore 
you to those you — I'll fly three dticks to-mor- 
row morning instead of two.** 

"It is not done by my advice," said Helen. 
** You will certainly make yourself ill." 

'* Oh, that is all nonsense !** said Hazel. 

"You are rude to me,*' said Helen, "and I 
am not aware that I deserve it." 

" Rude, am I ? Then I'll say no more," said 
Hazel, half humbly, half doggedly. 

His parchment was exhausted, and he wss 
driven to another expedient. He obtained al- 
cohol by distillation from rum, and having found 
dragon's blood in its pure state, little ruby drops, 
made a deep red varnish that defied water ; he 
got slips of bark, white inside, cut his inscription 
deepen the inner side, and filled the incised letters 
with this red varnish. He had forty-eight ducks 
in the air, and was rising before daybreak to 
catch another couple, when he was seized with 
a pain in the right hip and knee, and found he 
could hardly walk, so he gave in that morning, 
and kept about the premises. But he got worse, 
and had hardly any use of his right side, from 
the waist downward, and was in great pain. 

As the day wore on, the pain and loss of power 
increased, and resisted all his remedies; there 
was no fever to speak of; but Nature was grim- 
ly revenging herself for many a gentler warning 
neglected. When he realized his condition, he 
was terribly cut up, and sat on the sand with his 
head in his hands for nearly two hours. But, 
after that period of despondency, he got up, took 
his boat-hook, and, using it as a stafi^, hobbled 
to his arsenal, and set to work. 

Among his materials was a young tree he had 
pulled up ; the roots ran at right angles to the 
stem. He just sawed oflf' the ends of the roots, 
and then proceeded to shorten the stem. 

But meantinie Helen, who had always a secret 
eye on him and his movements, had seen there 
was something wrong, and came timidly and 
asked what was the matter. 

" Nothing,** said he, doggedly. 

"Then why did you sit so long on the sand? 
I never saw yon like that.'* 

"I was ruminating." 

" What upon ? Not that I have any right to 
ask.** 

** On the arrogance and folly of men ; they 
attempt more than they can do, and despise the 
petty prudence and common sense of women, 
and smart for it ; as I am smarting now for be- 
ing wiser than yon." 

"Oh,** said Helen ; "why, what is ihe ma^ 
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ter? and what is that von have made ? It looks 
like— oh dear I" 

**It is a crutch,*' said Hazel, with forced 
calmness; "and I am a cripple." 

Helen clasped her hands, and stood trembling. 

Hazel lost his self-control for a moment, and 
cried out in a voice of agony, ** A useless crip- 
ple. I wish I was dead and oat of the way." 

Then ashamed of having given way before 
ker, he seized his crutch, placed the crook under 
his arm, and turned sullenly away from her. 

Four steps he took with his crutch. 

She caught him with two movements of her 
tupple and vigorous fmme. 

She just laid her left hand gently on his shoul- 
der, and with her right she stole the cratch softly 
away, and let it fall upon the sand. She took 
his fight hand, and pdt it to her lips like a sub- 
ject paying homage to her sovereign ; and then 
she put her strong arm under his shoulder, still 
holding bis right hand in hers, and looked in his 
face. " No wooden crutches when I am by," 
said she, in a low voice, full of devotion. 

He stood surprised, and his eyes began to fill. 

** Come," said she, in a voice of music. And, 
thus aided, he went with her to her cavern. As 
they went, she asked him tenderly where the 
pain was. 

'* It was in my hip and knee," he said : " but 
now it is nowhere ; for joy has come back to my 
heart.'* 

*'■ And to mine too," said Helen ; " except for 
this." 

' - The quarrel dispersed like a cloud, under this 
calamity. There was no formal reconciliation ; 
no discussion: and this was the wisest course: 
for the unhappy situation remained unchanged ; 
and the friendliest discussion could only fan the 
embers of discord and misery gently, instead of 
fiercely. 

The ]>air so strangely thrown together com- 
menced a new chapter of their existence. It 
was not patient and nurse over again ; Hazel; 
though very lame, had too much spirit left to 
accept that position. But still the sexes became 
in a measure reversed, — Helen the fisherman 
und forager. Hazel the cook and domestic. 

He was busy as ever, but in a narrow circle ; 
he found pearl oysters near the sunk galleon, 
and, and ere he had been lame many weeks, ho 
had entirely lined the sides of the cavern with 
mother-of-pearl set in cement, and close as mo- 
saic. 

Every day ho passed an hour in Paradise ; 
for his living crutch made him take a little walk 
with her ; her hand held his ; her arm support- 
ed his shoulder ; her sweet face was near his, 
full of tender solicitude ; they seemed to be one ; 
and spoke in whispers to each other, like think- 
ing aloud. The causes of happiness were ever 
present ; the causes of uahappiness were out of 
sight, and showed no si^ns of approach. 

And, of the two, Helen was the happiest. Be- 
fore a creature so pure as this marries and has 
children, the great maternal instinct is still there, 
but feeds on what it can get, — first a doll, and then 
some helpless creature or other. Too often she 
wastes her heart*s milk on something grown up, 
but as selfish as a child. Helen was more for- 
tunate; her child was her hero, now so lame 
that he must lenn on her to walk. The davs 



passed by, and the island was fast becoming the 
world to those two, and as bright a world us 
ever shone on two mortal creatures. 

It was a happy dream. 

What a pity that dreams dissolve so soon ! 
This had lasted for nearly two months, and Ha- 
zel was getting better, though still not well 
enough, or not fool enough to dismiss his live 
crutch, when one afternoon Helen, who had been 
up on the heights, observed a dark cloud in the 
blue sky towards the west. There was not an- 
other cloud visible, and the air marvellously 
clear ; time, about three quarters of an hour be- 
fore sunset. She told Hazel about this solitary 
cloud and asked him, with some anxiety, if it 
portended another storm.' He told her to be un- 
der no alarm— there were no tempests in that 
latitude except at the coming in and going out 
of the rains — but he should like to go round the 
Point and look at her cloud. 

She lent him her arm, and they went round 
the Point ; and there they saw a cloud entirely 
different from any thing they had ever seen since 
they were on the island. It was like an enor- 
mous dark ribbon stretched along the sky, et 
some little height above the horizon. Notwith- 
standing its prodigious length it got larger before 
their very eyes. 

Hazel started. 

Helen felt him start, and askpd him, with some 
surprise, what was the matter. 

'' Cloud !** said he ; '' that is no cloud. That 
is smoke.*' 

'^ Snioke !** echoed Helen, becoming agitated 
in her turn. 

** Yes ; the breesse is northerly, and carries the 
smoke nearer to us ; it is the smoke of a steam* 
boat." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Both were greatly moved ; and aftcrone swiii 
glance Helen stole at him, neither looked at the 
other. They spoke in flurried whispers. 

** Can they see the island?*' 

'* I don*t know ; it depends on how far the 
boat is to windward of her smoke.*' 

" How shall we know ?'* 

'* If she sees the island, she will make for it 
that moment.*' 

** Why ? do ships never pass an unknown isl- 
and ?** 

" Yes. But that steamer will not pass us.** 

"But why?" 

At this question Hazel hung his head, and his 
lip quivered. He answered her at last. '* Be- 
cause she is looking for you,** 

Helen was struck dumb at this. 

He gave his reasons. ** Steamers never visit 
these waters. Lovo has brought that steamer 
out ; love that will not go unrewarded. Arthur 
Wardlaw is on board that ship.*' 

** Have they seen us yet?" 

Hazel forced on a kind of dogged fortitude. 
He said, '* When the smoke ceases to elongate, 
yon will know they have changed their course, 
and they will change their course the moment 
the man at the mast-head sees us.** 

** Oh ! But how do you know they have a 
rar.n Jit the mast-head?" 
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** I know by myself. I should have a man at 
the mast-head night and day." 

And now the situation was beyond wordn. 
They both watched and watched, to see the ]!ne 
of smoke cease. 

Jt continued to increase and spread eastward ; 
and that proved the steamer waa continaing her 
course. 

The sun drew close to the horizon. 

<*They don't see us/' said Helen faintly. 

*« No," said Hazel ;. " not yet." 

'^ And the snn is just setting. It is all over." 
She pat her handkerchief to her eyes a moment, 
and then, after a sob or . two, she said admost 
cheerfully,/* Well, dear friend, we were happy 
till that smoke came to disturb ut: let us try 
and. be as happy now it is gone. Don*t smile 
like that, it makes me shudder." 

" Did I smile ? It must have been at your 
simplicity in thinking we have seen the last of 
that steamer." 

"And so we have." 

'' Not so. In three hours she will be at anchor 
in that bay.** 

** "Why, what will bring her? 

"I shall bring her." 

'*Yon? How?" 

'^By lighting my bonfire. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Hbubn had forgotten all about. the bonfire. 
She now asked whether he was sure those on 
board the steamer could see the bonfire. Then 
Hazel told her that it was now of prodigious size 
and height. Some six months before he was crip- 
pled he had added.and added to it. 

" That bonfire," said he, "will throw a ruddy 
glare over the heavens, that they can*t help see- 
ing on board the steamer. Then, as thev are 
not on a course, but on E*search, they will cer- 
tainly run a few miles southward to see what it 
is. They will say it is either a beacon or a ship 
on fire ; and, in dther case, they will turn the 
boat's head this way. Well, before they have 
run southward half a dozen miles, their lookout 
will see the bonfire, and the island in its light. 
Let us get to the boat, my lucifers are there." 

She lent him her arm to the boat, and stood 
by while he made his preparations. They were 
very simple. He took a pine torch and smeared 
it all over with pitch ; then put his lucifer-box 
in his bosom and took his crutch. His face was 
drawn pitiably, but his closed lips betrayed un- 
shaken and nnshakable resolution. He shoul- 
dered his crutch and hobbled up as far as the 
cavern. Here Helen interposed. 

,.;V Don't you go toiling up the hill," said she. 
*' Qbre me the lucifers and the torch, and let me 
light .the . beacon. I shall be there in half the 
time you will." 

" Thank you I thank you ! " said Hazel, eager- 
ly, not to say violently. 

He wanted it done ; but it killed him to do it. 
He then gave her his instructions. 

"It is as big as a haystack," said ho, "and as 
dry as a chip ; and there are eight bundles of 
straw placed expressly. Light the bundles to 
windward first, then the others ; it will soon be 
all in a blaie." 



*♦ Meanwhile,*' said Helen, " you prepare on» 
supper. I feel quite faint — for want of it." 

Hazel assented. 

" It is the last we shall-—" he was going to saj 
it was the last they would eat together ; but his 
voice failed him, and he hobbled into the cavern, 
and tried to smother his emotion in work. Ho 
lighted the fire, and blew it into a flame with 
a palmetto leaf, and then be sat down awhile, 
very sick at heart ; then he got np and did the 
cooking, sighing all the time ; and, just when 
he was beginning to wonder why Helen was so 
long lighting eight bundles of straw, she camo 
in, looking pale. 

"Is it all right?" said he. 

" Go and look," said she. " No, let us have 
oui* supper first." 

Neither had any appetite : they sat and kept 
casting strange looks at one another. 

To divert this anyhow, Hazel looked np at the 
roof, and said faintly, "If I had known, I would 
have made more haste and set pearl there as well" 

" What does that matter ?" said Helen, look- 
ing down. 

"Not much, indeed," replied he, sadly. "I 
am a fool to utter such childish regrets ; ai:il, 
more than that, I am a mean selfish cur to have 
a regret. Come, come, we can't eat ; let us go 
round the Point and see the waves reddened hj 
the beacon that gives you back to the world you 
were born to embellish." 

Helen, said she would go directly. And her 
languid reply contrasted strangely with his ex 
citement. She played with her supper, and 
wasted time in a very ntiusnal way, until he teld 
her plump she was not really eating, and he could 
wait no longer, he must go abd see how the bea- 
con was burning. 

" Oh, very well, ** said she ; and they went down 
to the beach. 

She took his crutch and gave it to him. This 
little thing cut him to the heart. It was the first 
time she had accompanied him so far as that 
without offering herself to be his crutch. He 
sighed deeply, as he put the crutch under his 
arm ; but he was too proud to complain, onlj he 
laid it an on the approaching steamboat. 

The subtle creature by his side heard the sigh, 
aiid smiled sadly at being misunderstood,— bat 
what man could understand her ? They hardly 
spoke till they reached the Point. The waves 
glitten^ in the moonlight ^ there was no red 
light on the water. 

"Why, what is this?" said Hazel. "Yoa 
can't have lighted the bonfire in eight places, as 
I told you." 

She foldedjier arms and stood before him in 
an attitude of defiance ; all but her melting eye. 

" I have not lighted it at all," said she. 

Hazel stood aghast. " What have I done ?" 
he cried. " Duty, manhood, every thing de- 
manded that I should light that beacon, and I 
trusted it to you." 

Helen's attitude of defiance melted away : she 
began to cower, and hid her blushing face in her 
hands. Then she looked up imploringly. Then 
she uttered a wild and eloquent cry, and fled 
from him like the wind. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

That clond was reallj the smoke of the 
Springbok, which had mounted into air so thin 
that it could rise no higher. The boat herself 
was many miles to the northward, returning full 
of heavy hearts from a fruitless search. She 
came back in a higher parallel of latitude, in- 
tending aftenvards to steer N.W. to Kastcr Isl* 
nnd. Then the life was gone out of the ship; the 
father was deeply dejected, and the crew could 
no Jonger feign the hope they did not feel. 
Having pursued the above course to within four 
hundred miles of Juan ITeri^andev, General Rol- 
Icston begged the captain to make a bold devia- 
tion to the S.W., and then see if they could 
find nothing there before going to Easter Island. 

Captain Moreland was very unwilling to go to 
the S. W., the m(ye so as coal was getting short. 
However, he had riot the heart to refuse General 
Rolleston any thing. There was a northerly 
breeze. He had the fires put out, and, covering 
the ship with canvas, sailed three hundred miles 
S.W. But found nothing. Then he took in 
8ai], got up steam again, and away for Easter 
Tsland. The ship ran so fast that she had got 
into latitude thirty-two by ten a.m. next morn- 
ing- 

At lOh. 1 5m. the dreary monotony of this 

cruise was broken bv the man at the mast>hcad. 

««On deck there!'* 

"Hullo!" 

** The schooner on our weather-bow V* 

"Well, what of her?" 

" She has luffed.'* 

" Well, what o'that ?'' 

" She has altered her course." 

** How many points ?" 

" She was sailing S.E., and now her head is 
N.E.' 

"That is curious." 

General Rolleston, who had come and listened 
with a grain of hope, now sighed and turned 
away. 

The captain explained kindly that the man 
was quite right to draw his captain'jB attention 
to the fact of a trading-vessel altering her course. 
** There is a sea-grammar. General," said he; 
" and, when one seaman sees another violate it, 
he concludes therts is some reason or other. 
Now, Jack, what d'ye make of her ?" 

" I can't make much of her ; she don't seem 
to know her own mind, that is all. At ten 
o'clock she was bound for Valparaiso or the Isl- 
and. But now she has come about and beating 
to windward." 

"Bound for Easter Island ?" 

"I dunno." 

" Keep your eye on her.* 

**Ay, ay, sir.'* 

Captain Moreland told General Rolleston that 
very few ships went to Easter Island, which lies 
in a lovely climate, but is a miserable place ; and 
he was telling the General that it is inhabited by 
savf^es of a low order, who half worship the rel- 
ics of masonry left by their more civilized pred- 
ecessors, when Jack hailed the deck again. 

"Weil," said the captain. 

" I think she is hound for the Springbok." 

The soldier received this conjecture with as- 
tonishment and incredulity not to be wondered 
at. The steam-boat headed N. W., right in the 



wind's eye. Sixteen miles off, at least, a ship 
was sailing N. E. So that the two eoarses might 
be represented thus :— 






And there hung in the air, like a black mark 
against the blue sky, a fell6w, whose oracular 
voice came down and said B was endeavoring 
to intercept A. 

Nevertheless, time confirmed the conjecture ; 
the schooner, having made a short board to the 
N.E., came about, and made a long board due 
west, which was as near as she could lie to the 
wind. On this Captain Moreland laid the steam- 
boat's head due north. Thi^ brought the vessels 
rapidly together. 

When they were about two miles distant, tiic 
stranger slackened sail and hove to, hoisting 
stars and stripes at her mizzen. The union-jack 
went up the shrouds of the Springbok directly, 
and she pursued her course, but gradually slack- 
her steam. 

eral Rolleston walked the deck in great 
ion, and now indulged in wild hope^ which 
^j)fain Moreland thought it best to discourage 
at once. 

" Ah, sir," he said ; " don't you run into the 
other extreme, and imagine ho has come on our 
business. It is at sea as it is ashore : if a man 
goes out of his course to speak to you, it is for 
his own sake, not yours. This Yankee has got 
men sick with scurvy, and is come for Ume<juicc. 
Or his water is out. Or — hallo, savages aboard." 

It was too true. Th^schooner had a cargo of 
savages, male and female ; the males were near- 
ly na^ed, but the females, skvinge to say, were 
dressed to the throat in amp!^ robes, with broad 
and flowing skirts, and had little coronets on 
their lieads. As soon as the schooner hove to. 
the fiddle had struck up, and the savages were 
now dancing in parties of four ; the men doin^r 
a sort of monkey hornpipe in quick pace, with 
their hands nearly touching the ground; the 
women, on the contrary, erect and queenly, swept 
about in slow rhythm, with most graceful and 
coquettish movements of the arms and hands, 
and bewitching smiles. 

The steam-boat came alongside, bnt at a cer- 
tain distance, to avoid all chance of collision ; 
and the crew clustered at the side and cheered 
the savages dancing. The poor General was 
forgotten at the merry sight. 

Presently a negro in white cotton, with a face 
blacker than the savages, stepped forward and 
hoisted a board, on which was printed very large, 
Are tou 

Having allowed this a moment to sink into the 
mind, he reversed the board, and showed*these 
words, also printed large, The Sprikobok ? 

There was a thrilling murmur on board ; and, 
after a pause of surprise, the question was answer- 
ed by a loud cheer and waving of hats. 

The reply was perfectly understood ; almost im- 
mediately a boat was lowered by some novel ma- 
chinery, and pulled towards the steamer. There 
were two men in it : the skipper and the negm. 
The skipper came up the side of the Springbok. 
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He was loosely dressed in some light drab^colored 
stuff and a hage. straw hat; a man with a long 
ruritanical head, a nose Inclined to be aquiline, 
a face bronzed by weather and heat, thin resolute 
lips, and a square chin. But for a certain breadth 
between his keen gray eyes, which revealed more 
intellect than Cromwell's Ironsides were encum- 
bered with, he might have passed for one of that 
hard>praying, harder^hitting fraternity. 

He came on deck, just touched his hat, as if 
to brush away a fly, and, removing an enormous 
eigar from his mouth, said, ** Wai, and so this is 
the Springbok. Spry little boat she is; how 
many knots can ye get out of her now ? Not that 
I am curious." 

* ' About twelve knots. " 

** And when the steam's off the bile, how many 
can you sail ? Not that it is my business." 

" Eight or nine. What is your business ?" 

* ' Hum ! You have been over some water look- 
ing for that gal. Where do ye hail from last?". 

^'The Society Islands. Did you board me to 
hear me my catechism ?" 

" No, I am not one of vour prying sort. Where 
are ye bound for now?' 

''I am bound for Easter Island." 

**Have you heard any thing of the gal?" 

"No." 

*' And when do yc oxpcc' to go back tojf n 
land as wise as ye came ?" 

** Never while the ship can swim," cried More- 
land, angrily, to hide his despondency from this 
stranger. ^'And now it is my turn, I think. 
What schooner is' this ? by whom commtinded, 
and whither bound ?" 

" The Julia Dodd ; Joshua Fullalovc: bound 
for Juan Fernandez with the raw material of 
civilization — look at the varmint skippin' — and 
n printing-press; an' that's the instrument of 
civilization, I rather think." 

"Well, sir; aa^ why in Heaven's name did 
you change your course ?" 

" Wal, I reckon I changed it — to tell you a 
lie." 

"To tell us a lie?" 

*' Ay ; the darnedest ctarnal lie that ever came 
out of a man's month. Fust, there's an unknown 
island soniewheres about. That's a kinder flour- 
ish beforehand. On that island there's an Eng« 
lish gal wrecked.*' 

Exclamations burst forth on every side at this. 

"And she is so tarnation 'cute, she is flying 
ducks all over creation with a writing tied to 
their legs, telling the tale, and setting; down the 
longitude. Th^re, if that isn't a buster, I hope 
I may never lire to tell .inpiher." 

"God bless you, Kir," cried the General. 
" Where is the island ?" 

'.* What island?" 

"The island where my child is wrecked." 

" What, are you the gal's father ?" said Josh- 
ua, with a sudden touch of feeling. 

V I am, sir. Fray withhold nothing from me 
you know." 

" Why, Cunnle," said the Yankee, soothingly; 
"don't i tell jfou it's a buster? However, the 
lie is none o* mine. It's that old cuss Skinflint 
set it afloat ; he is always pisoning these peace- 
ful waters." 

Bolleston asked eagerly who Skinflint was, 
and where he could be found. 

^* Wai, be is a t^orter sen Jui-k<of-all-iradcs, 



etarnally cruising about to buy gratis — those he 
buys of call it stealing. Grot a rotten old cutter, 
manned by his wife and family. • They get coal 
out of me for fur, and sell the coal at double my 
price ; they kill seals and dress the skins aboard ; 
kill flsh and salt 'em aboard. Ye know when 
that fam'ly is at sea by the smell that pervades 
the briny deep an* heralds their approach. Yes- 
terday the air smelt awful : so I said to Ycspa- 
sianhere, *I think that sea-skunk is out, for there's 
something a pisoning the cerulean waves an* suc< 
cumambient ,air.' Wo hadn't sailed not^fty 
miles more before we run agin him. Aeir 
clothes were d^f^g all about the rujffinff, Hniis 
mc, the varmint does. Vesp and I, we work the 
printing-press together, an' so order him to loo- 
ward, not to taint our Otaheitans, that stink of 
ilc at home, but I had 'cm biled before I'd buy 
'em, an' now they're vilets. ' Wal now, Skin- 
flint,' says I ; *I reckon you^e come to bring 
me that harpoon o' mine you stole last time you 
was at my island ?' *■ I never saw your harpoon,' 
says he, * I want to know have you come across 
the Springbok ?' * Mcbbe I have, ' says I ; | why 
do you ask?' *Got news for her,' says he; 
^ and can't find her nowhcres.' So then we set to 
and fenced a bit ; and this old varmint, to pnt 
le off the truth, told me the buster. A month 
^ago or more he was boarded — by a duck.- And 
this yar duck had a writing tied to his leg, and 
this yar writing said an English gal was wrecked 
on an island, and put down the very longitude. 
*Show me that duck,'8nys I, ironical. *D'yc 
take us for fools ?' says he ; * we ate the duck 
for supper.' * That was like yc,' sayp I ; *if an 
angel brought your pardon down from heights 
celestial, you'd roast him, and sell his feathers 
far swan's-down ; mcLbe yc ate the writing ? I 
know y'are a hungry /ot.' *Thc writing is in 
my cabin,' says he. * ^how it me,' says I, *ati' 
niebbe I'll believe ye. ' No, the cuss would only 
show it to the Sprir.gbok ; * There's a reward,' 
says he. * What's the price of a soul aboard 
your cutter ?' I asked him. * Have you parted 
with yours, as you want to buy one ?' says he. 
* Not one as i«rould £arry me right slick away to 
everlasting blazes,' says I. So then we said 
good-morning, and he bore away for Valparaisa 
Presently I saw your smoke, and that you would 
never overhaul old Stinkamalee on that track ; 
so I came about. . Now I tell ye that old ciisi 
knows where the gal is, and mebbe got her tied 
hand nnd.fut in his cabin. An' I'm kinder sot 
on English gals ; (hey put me in mind of butter 
and honey. Why, my schooner is named after 
one. So now, Cunnlc, clap on steam for Valpa- 
raiso, and you'll soon overhaul the old stink-pot; 
you may know him by the brown patch in his 
jib-sail, the ontidy varmint. Full out your purse 
and bind him to drop lying about ducks and 
geese, and tell yon the truth ; he knows where 
your gal is, I swan. Wal, ye needn't smother 
me."- For by this time he was the centre of a 
throng, all pushing and driving to catch bis 
words. 

Captain Morelnnd begged him to step down 
into his cabin, and there the General thanked 
him with great warmth and agitation for his 
humanity. "We will follow your advice at 
once," he said. ** Is there any thing I can offer 
you, without offense ?" 

"Wal," drawled the Yankee, * I guess not. 
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BiisineM nn* eentiment won*t mix nobow. Busi- 
ness took me to the island, sentiment brought 
me here. Til take a shake-hnnd nil round : and 
ify'havo got live fowls to spare, I'll be obliged 
to you for a couple. Ye sec Vm colonizing that 
<larn«d island : an' sowing in with gi*ain an' Ota> 
heitans, an' niggers, an' Irishmen, an' all the 
cream o' creadon ; anTd be glad of a couple o* 
Dorkins to crow the lazy varmint up." 

This veiy moderate request. was heartily com- 
plied with, and the acclamation and cheers of 
Ibe crew followed this strange character to his 
fchooner, at which his eye glistened and twinkled 
with quiet satisfaction, but h(^liade it a point of 
honor not to move a muscle. 

Before ho could get under way, the Spring- 
bok took a circuit, and, passing within a hun- 
dred yards of him, fired a gun to leeward by 
way of compliment, set a cloud of canvas, and 
tore, through the water at her highest speed. 
Outside the port . of Valparaiso she fell in' with 
Skinflint, and found him not quite so black as 
he was painted. The old fellow showed some 
parental feeling, produced the bag at once to 
General Rolleston, and assured him a wearied 
duck had come on board, and his wife had de- 
tached the writiDg. ■ 

They took in coal: and then ran westw 
once more, every heart beating high with co 
fideot hope. 




CHAPTER XLVIir. 

Hjblen's act was strange, and demands a 
word of explanation. If she had thought the 
steam -boat was a strange vessel, she would have 
lighted the bonfire : if she had known her father 
was on board, she would have lighted it with joy. 
Bat Hazel, if&ose every word now was gospel, 
had said it was. Arthur Wardlaw in that boat, 
searching for her. 

Still, so strong is the impulse in all civilized 
beings to get back to civilization, that she went 
up that hiU as honestly intending to light the 
bonfire as Hazel intended it to be lighted. But, 
as she went, her courage cooled', and her feet be- 
gan to go slowly, as her mind ran swiftly forward 
to consequence upon consequence. Tolight that 
bonfire was to bring Arthur Wardlaw down upon 
herself and Hazel living alone and on intimate 
terms. Arthur would come and claim her to 
his face^ Could she disallow his claim ? Grati- 
tude would now be on his side as well as good 
faith. What a shock to Arthur ! What torture 
for Hazel ! torture that he foresaw, or why the 
face of anguish, that dragged even now at her 
heart-strings ? And then it could end only in 
one way ; she and Hazel would leave the island 
in Arthur's ship. What a voyage for all three I 
She stood transfixed by. shame ; her whole body 
blushed at what she saw coming. Then once 
more Hazel's face rose before her ; poor crippled 
Hazel! herhero andher patient. She sat down 
and sighed, and could no more light the fire than 
she could have put it out if another had lighted it. 

She was a girl that could show you at times 
she had a father as \»eU as a mother : but that 
evening she Tfas all woman. 

They met no more that night. 

In the morning his face was haggard, and 
showed a mental struggle ; but hers placid and 



quietly beaming, for the very reason that she 
had made a great sacrifice. She was one of that 
sort. 

And this difference between them was a fore- 
taste. ' . 

His tender conscience pricked him sore. To 
see her sit beaming there, when, if he had done 
his own duty with h|^ own hands she would bo 
on her way to England ! Yet his remorse was 
dumb; for, if he gave it vent, then he must 
seem ungrateful to her for her sacrifice. 

She saw his deep and silent compunction, ap- 
proved it secretly ; said nothing, but smiled, and 
beamed, and soothed. He could not resist this : 
and wild thrills of joy and hope passed through 
him,, visions of unbroken bliss far from ttic world 

But this sweet delerium was followed by mis^ 
givings of another kind. And here she was at 
fault. . What could they be ? 

It was the voice of conscience telling him that 
he was really winning her love, once inaccessi- 
ble ; and, if bo, was bound to tell her his whole 
story, and let her judge between him and the 
world, before she made any more sacrifices for 
him. But it is hard to stop great happiness : 
harder to stop it and ruin it. Every night, as 
lay alone, he said, " To-morrow I will tell 
litt all, and make her the judge." But in the 
ing her bright face crushed bis purpose by 
the fear of clouding it. His limbs got strong and 
his heart got weak : and they used to take walks, 
and her head came near his shoulder : and the 
path of duty began to be set thicker than crcr 
with thorns; and the path of lore with prim- 
roses. One day she made him sit to her for hift 
portrait ; and, under cover of artistic enthusiasm, 
told him his beard was godlike, and nothing in 
the world could equal it for beauty. She never 
saw but one at all like it, poor Mr. Seaton's ; but 
even that was very inferior to his : and then she 
dismissed the sitter: **Pctor thing," said she, 
^*you are pale and tired." And she began to 
use ornaments : took her bracelets but of her 
bag, and picked pearls out of her walls, and 
made a coronet, under which her eyes flashed at 
night with superlative beauty, — conscious beauty 
brightened by the sense of being admired ancT 
looked at by the eye she desired to please. 

She revered him. He had improved her char- 
acter, and she knew it, and often told him so. 
*' Call me Hazelia," she said ; ** make me liker 
you, still." 

One day, he came suddenly through the jungle, 
and found her reading her prayer-book. 

He took it from her, not meaning to be rude, 
neither, but inquisitive. 

It Tvas open at the marriage-service, and hcf 
cheeks were dyed scarlet. 

His heart panted. He was a clergyman ; he 
could read that service over them both. 

Would it be A marriage ? 

Not in England : but in some countries it 
would. Why not in this ? This was not Eng- 
land. 

He looked up. Her head was averted ; she 
was downright distressed. 

He was sorry to have made her blush : so ho 
took her hand and kissed it tenderly, so tenderly 
that his heart seemed to go into his lips. She 
thrilled under it, and her white brow sank upon 
his shoulder. 

The sky was a vault of purple with a fiaminj 
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topas in the centre ; the sea, a hearenly blae ; 
the warm air breathed heavenly odors ; flaming 
macaws wheeled overhead; hamming - birds, 
more gorgeous than any flower, buzzed round 
their heads, and amazed the eye with delight, 
then cooled it with the deep green of the jungle 
into which they dived. 

It was a Paradise with fiie sun smiling down 
on it) and the ocean smiling up, and the air im* 
pregnated with love. Here they were both eon- 
tent now to spend the rest of their days — 
^ The woild foi^getting; by the world forgot*^ 



CHAPTEB XLIX. . 

The Springbok arrived indue course at longi- 
tude 103 deg. 30 min., but saw no island. This 
was dispiriting ; but still Captain Moreland did 
not despair. 

He asked Greneral BoUeston to examine the 
writing carefully, and tell him was that Miss 
Bolleston*8 hand-writing. 

The Greneral shook bis head sorrowfully. 

** No, " sud be ; *Mt is nothing like my child's 



General Rolleston saw written on the guanoed 
rocks in largo letters : — 



AN ENGLISH LADT WBKCKED HKBB. 

HES RESCUE. 



HASTE TO 



He and Moteland shook bands $ and bow their 
eyes glistened ! 

Presently there was a stranger inscription still 
upon the rocks — a rough outline of the island on 
an enormous scale, showing the coast-line, the 
reefs, the shallow water and the deep water. 

** Ease her I Stop her T* 

The captain studied this original chart with 
his glass, and cr^ slowly on for the west pas- 
sage. 

But, warned by the soundings marked on tho 
rock, he did not attempt to go through the pas- 
sage, hue came to an anchor, and lowered his 
boat. 

The sailors were ail on the qui vive to land, 
but the captain, to their infinite surprise, told 
them only three persons would land that morn- 
ing — himself, his son, and General Rolleston. 

The fact is, this honest captain had got a mis- 
giving, founded on a general view of human na- 
ture. He expected to find the girl with two or 
Hand.** jr' l^ll^ee sailors, one of them united to her by some 

'* Why, all the better," said Captain Mpe- ^utical ceremony, duly witnessed, but such as a 
land ; '* the lady has got somebody about %iat, 4iuUtary officer of distinction could hardly be ex- 



vrho knows a thing or two. . The man that could 
catch wild ducks and turn 'em into postmen could 
hit on the longitude somehow ; and he doesn't 
pretend to be exact in the latitude." 

Upon this he ran northward 400 miles ; which 
took him three days ; for they stopped at night. 
I No island. 

He then ran south 500 miles; stopping at 
night. 

No island. 

Then he took the vessel zigzag. 

Just before sunset, one lovely day, the roan at 
the mast-head sang out : — 

"On deck there 1" 

** Hullo !" 

" Something in sight ; on our weather-bow." 

♦^Whatisit?" 

** Looks like a mast. No. Don't know what 
it is." 

"Point." 

The sailor pointed with his finger. 

Captain Moreland ordered the ship's course to 
be altered accordingly. By this time General 
BoUeston was on deck. The ship ran two miles 
on tho new course; and all this time the top- 
man's glass was levelled, and the crew climbed 
about the rigging, all eyes and ears. 

At last the clear hail came down. 

" I can make it out now, sir." 

"What is it?" 

"It is a palm-tree." 

The captain jumped on a fTun, and waved his 
hat grandly, and instantly the vessel rang with 
a lusty cheer ; and for once, sailors gabbled like 
washerwomen. 

They ran till they saw the island in the moon- 
light, and the giant palm, black, and sculptured 
out of the violet sky ; then they set the lead go- 
ing, and it warned them not to come too close. 
They anchored oiT the west coast. 

At daybreak they moved slowly on, still sound- 



pected to approve. He got into the. boat in 
curious state of delight, dashed with uncomfort- 
able suspense ; and they rowed gently for the 
west passage. 

As for General Rolleston, now it was he need- 
ed all his fortitude. Suppose the lady was not 
Helen ! After all, the chances were against her 
being there. Suppose the was dead and buried 
in that island I Suppose that fi&tal disease, with 
which she had sailed, had been accelerated by 
hardships, and Providence pernmted him only 
to receive her last sigh. All these misgivings 
crowded on him the moment he drew so near the 
object which had looked all brightness so long as 
it was unattainable. He sat pale and brave, in 
the boat ; but his doubts and fears were greater 
than his hope. ' 

They rounded Telegraph Point, and in a mo- 
ment Paradise Bay burst on them, and Hazers 
boat within a hundred yards of them. It was 
half-tide. They beached the boat, and Gener- 
al Rolleston landed. Captain Moreland grasped 
his hand, and said, " Call us if it is all right." 

General Rolleston returned the prcssiQ^ of that 
honest hand, and marched np the beach just as 
if he was going into action. 

He came to the boat. It had an awning over 
the stern, and was clearly uFe<l as a sleeping- 
place. A series of wooden pipes btanding on 
uprights led from this up to the cliff. The pipes 
were in fact mere sections of the sago-tree with 
the soft pith driven out. As this was manifest* 
ly a tube of communication. General Rolleston 
followed it mntil he came to a sort of verandah 
with a cave opening on it ; he entered the cave, 
and was dazzled by its most unexpected beauty. 
He seemed to be in a gigantic nautilus. Roof 
and sides and the very chimney were one blaa« 
of mother-of-pearl. But, after the first start, 
brighter to him was an old shawl he! saw on a 
nail ; for that showed it was a woman's abode. 
He tore down the old shawl and carried it to the 



ng as they went ; and rounding the west point, ' light. He recognised it as Helen's. Her rags 
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tyere In a comer ; he rnsbed in and felt tlieni all 
over with trembling bands. They were still 
warm, though she bad left her bed some time. 
He came oat wild with jc^, and shonted to More- 
land, *' She is ^ alive ! She is alive I She is 
alive ! " Then fell on bis knees and thanked God. 

A cry came down to him from above : he 
looked up as he knelt, and there was a female 
figure dressed in white, stretching ont its hands as 
if it would fly down to him. Its eyes gleamed ; he 
knew them edl that way off. He stretched out his 
hands as eloquently, and then he got up to meet 
her; but the stout soldier's ]imb« were stiffer 
than of old ; and he got up so slowly, that, ere 
he could take a step, there came flying to him, 
with little screams and inarticulate cries, no liv- 
ing skeleton, nor consumptive young lady, but a 
grand creature, tanned here and there, rosy as the 
morn, and fall of lusty vigor ; • a body all health, 
strength, and beauty, a soul all love. She flung 
herself all over him in a moment, with cried of 
love unspeakable ; and then it was, '^ Oh, my dar- 
ling, my darling ! Oh, my own, own ! Ha, ha, 
ha, ha f Oh, oh, oh, oh I Is it you ? is it ? can it ? 
Papa ! papa !" then little convulsive hands pat- 
ting him, and feeling his beard and shoulders ; 
then a sudden hail of violent kisses on his head, 
his eyes, his arms, his hands, his knees. Then 
a stout soldier, broken down by this, and sobbing 
for joy. *' Oh, my child I My flesh and blood ! 
Oh, oh, oh !*' Then all manhood melted away ex- 
cept paternity ; and a father turned mother, and 
clinging, kissing, and rocking to and fro with his 
child, and both crying for joy as if their hearts 
would burst. 

A sight for angels to look down at and rejoice. 

But what mortal pen could paint it? 



CHAPTER L. 



Thbt gave along time to pure joy before either 
of them cared to put questions or comparo notes. 
But at last he asked her, " Who was on the isl- 
and besides her ?'* » 

^**!i,"said she, ** only my guardian angel. 
I Mr. Welch died the first week we were 

% 

." * » 

parted the hair on ber brow, and kissed it 

"■ "ly. " And who is your guardian angel ?" 

ny, you are now, my own papa : and well 

' fcve proved it. To think of your being the 

come at your age !'* 

'ell, never mind me. Who has taken such 
ft r '' my child ?— this the sick girl they fright- 
ie about !* 

deed, papa, I was a dying girl. My very 

•'as wasted. * Look at it now ; brown as a 

t)ut so plump ; you owe that to him ; and, 

i can walk twenty miles without fatigue: 

^- V !ii strong : I could take you up in my arms 

s.i ' ^arry, I know. But I am content to eat 

V . jo. ' ■ (A. shower of kisses.) ** I hope you will 

uU" J'^tn.' 

" '"y own Helen, Ah! I am a happy old 
^ .. */> SttfiS -^^is 4ay. What is his name?" 
|. 'i>- <'^)str Haael. He is a clergyman. Oh, papa, 
• ^Avt h-K-ayov. willMke him, for he has saved my 

?^tt<' ni<M-e lian once : and then he has been so 
.. ""jp'i'i.eraos, it) delicate, so patient ; for 1 used him 
^^7 ^11 &t irst ; and yon will find my character 
i 

1 



ha . 
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as much improved as my liealih : and all owing 
to Mr. Hazel. He is a clefgyman ; and oh, so 
good, so humble, so clever, so self-denying! 
Ah ! how can I ever repay him ?" 

''Well, I shall be glad to see this paragon, 
and shake him b^ the hand. You may imagine 
what I feel to any one that is kind to my dar- 
ling. An old gentleman ? about my age ?" 

'* Oh no, papa." 

"Hum!" 

. ''If he had been old I should not be here; 
for he has bad to flght for me against cruel 
men with knives: and work like a horse. He 
built me a hut, and made me this cave, and al- 
most killed himself in my servica Poor Mr. 
Hazel!" .•.•." 

" How old is herr %^^ '-^ 

" De*iro8t''p^pa, I never asked ^ita that: but 
I think ''he & fbur^or fix^^y^^i'^phioB'^han mc^ 
and aiiundred y^m betteVthan 1 shall ever be, 
I anr'afrat^i^ - W^at is <he matter darling?" 

"^Gthtng'i child, nothing." 

"Don't tell me. Can't I read your dear 
face?" 

"Come, let me read yours. Look me in the 
face, now: full." 

He took her by the shoulders, firmly, but not 
the least roughly, and looked straight into her 
hazel eyes. She blushed at this ordeal, — blushed 
scarlet; but her eyes, pure as Heaven, faced 
his fairly, though with a puzzled look. 

He concluded this paternal inspection by kis&. 
ing her on the brow. " I was an old fool,*' ha 
muttered. 

" What do you say, dear papa ?" 

"Nothing, nothing. Kiss me again. Well, 
love, yon had better find this guardian angel of 
yours, that I may take him by the hand and 
give him a father's Messing, and make him some 
little return by carrying him home to England 
along with my darling." 

"I'll call him, papa. Where can he be gone, 
I wonder ?" 

She ran out to the terrace, and called, — 

" Mr. Hazel ! Mr. Hazel ! I don't see him ; 
but he can't be fiir off: Mr. Hazel !" 

Then she came back and made her father sit 
down : and she sat at his knee, beaming with 
delight. 

"Ah, papa," said she, "it was you who 
loved me best in England. It was yon that 
came to. look for me." 

"No," said he, "there are others there that 
love you as well in their way. Poor Wardlaw ! 
on his sick-bed for yon, cut down like a flower 
the moment he heard yon were lost on the Pros- 
erpine. Ah, and I have broken faith." 

" That is a story," said Helen ; "you couldn't." 

" For a moment, I mean ; I promised the dear 
old man — heiumishcd the ship, the men, and the 
money to fi nd yon. He says you are as much hia 
daughter as mine.V 

" Well, bnt what did yon promise him ?" 
said Helen, blushing and interrupting hastily, 
for she could not bear the turn matters were 
taking. 

" Oh, only to give yon the second kiss from 
Arthur. Come, better late than never." She 
knelt before him, and put out her forehead in- 
stead of her lips. "There," said the General, 
" that kiss is from Arthur Wardlaw, your in- 
tended. Why, who the deuce is this ?"' 
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A yoang man was standing wonder-struck at 
the entrance, and had heard the. General's lost 
words; they went tbrongh him like a knife. 
General RoUeston stared at him. 

Helen uttered un ejaculation of pleasure, and 
said, **This is my dear father, and he wants to 
thank you — ^** 

^ I don't understand this," said the General. 
** I thought you tpld me there was nobody on 
the island but you and your guardian angel. 
Did you count this poor fellow for nobody? 
Why, he did you a good torn once." 

'* Oh papa !" said Helen, reproachfully. 
''Why, this is rov guardian angel. This is 
Mr. Hazel." ^ 

The GeneralTlotJicd fram one to anotlier in 
amazement, then^li(fi said tb Ji&len. *i T}iis your 
Mr. Hazel?". • V ; :.. ; : : 

"Yes^T^aito?;.-; :•;,.... ' ' •• 

*< Why, yod desrVmean^toTtcl^me ypa don t 

know this man ?" '" ^•y^:/^". '; 

'*Know him, papa! whv, of courstf-fknow 
Mr. Hazel ; know him and revere him, beyond 
all the world except yon." 

The General lost patience. *'Are you out 
of your senses?" said he; **this man here is 
no Hazel. Why, this is James Seaton — our 
gardener — a ticket-of-leave man.'* 



CHAPTER LL 



At this fearful insult Helen drew back from 
her father with a cry of dismay, and then moved 
towards Hazel with her hands extended, as if to 
guard him from another blow, and at the same 
time deprecate his resentment. But then she 
saw his dejected attitude; and she stood con- 
founded, looking from one to the other. 

'^I knew him in a moment by his beard," 
said the General, coolly. 

*'Ah!" cried Helen, and stood transftxed. 
-She glared at Hazel and his beard with dilating 
eyes, and began to tremble. 

Then she crept back to her father and held 
him tight ; but still looked over her shoulder at 
Hazel with dilating eyes and paling cheek. 

As fur Hazel, his deportment all this time 
went far towards convicting him ; he leaned 
against the side of the cave, and hung his head 
in silence : and his face was ashy pale. When 
General Rolleston saw his deep distress, and the 
sudden terror and repugnance the revelation 
seemed to create in his daughter's mind, he felt 
sorry he had gone so far, and said: "Well, 
well ; it is not for me to judge you harshly ; for 
you have laid me under a deep obligation : and, 
after all, I can see frood reasons why you should 
conceal your name from other people. But you 
ought to have told my daughter the truth." 

Helen interrupted him ; or, rather, she seemed 
unconscious he was speaking. She had never 
for an instant taken her eye off the culprit : 
and now she spoke to him: — 

** Who and what are yon, sir?" 

** My name is Robert Penfold." 

'<Penfold! Seaton!" cried Helen. « Alias 
npon alias!" And she turned to her father in I 
despair. Then to Hazel again. ^* Are yon I 
what papa savs ?" 

"lam." 



'*0b, papa ! papa I" cried Helen, ^* then there 
is no truth nor honesty in all the world I" Am\ 
she turned her -back on Robert Penfold, and 
cried apd sobbed upon her father's breast 

Oh; the amazement and anguish of that hoar ! 
The pure affection and reverence that' would 
have blest a worthy man, wasted on a convict ! 
Her heart's best treasures flung on a dunghill ! 
This is a woman's greatest loss o^ earth. And 
Helen sank, and sobbed under it. 

General Rolleston, whose own heart was forti- 
fied, took a shallow view of the situation ; and, 
moreover, Helen's face was hidden on his bosom ; 
and what he saw was Hazel's manly afid intelli' 
^ent countenance pale and dragged with agony 
and shame. 

"Come, come," he said gently, "don't cry 
about it ; it is not your fault : and don't be too 
hard on the man. You told me ho had saved 
your life.". 

"Would he had not!" said the sobbing girl. 

"There, Seaton," said the General. '* Now 
you see the consequences of deceit; it wipes out 
the deepest obligations." He resumed in a dif- 
ferent tone, " But not with me. This is a wom- 
an : but I am a roan, and know how a bad mnn 
could have abused the situation in which I found 
you two." 

" Not worse than he has done," cried Helen. 

*'What do you tell me, girl!" said General 
Rolleston, beginning to tremble in his turn. 

" What could he do worse than steal my es- 
teem and veneration, and drag my heart's best 
feelings in the dirt? Oh, where — where can I 
ever look for a guide, instructor, and faithful 
friend after this ? He seemed all truth ; and 
he is all a lie : tlic world is all a lie : would I 
could leave it this moment !" 

"This is all romantic nonsense," said Gener- 
al Rolleston, beginning to be angry. " You are 
a little fool, and in your ignorance and inno- 
cence have no idea how well this young fellow 
has behaved on the whole. I tell you what ;— 
in spite of this one fault, I should like to shake 
him by the hand. . I will too ; and then admon- 
ish him afterwards." 

** You shall not. You shall not," cried Helen, 
seizing him almost violently by the arm . * * Yon 
take him by the hand! A monster! How 
dare you steal into my esteem ? How dare you 
be a miracle of goodness^ self-denial, leamin;!. 
and every virtue that a lady might worship and 
thank God for, when all the time you are n vile 
convicted — " 

" I'll thank you not to say that word," said 
Hazel, firmly. • 

"I'll call you what you are, if I choose,*^ said 
Helen, defiantly. But for all that she did not 
do it. She said piteously, "What oifense had 
I ever given you? What crime K^d I ever 
committed, that you must make me the'cjcfclw ^/) 
of this diabolical deceit? Oh, sir, what pO^erT^ 
of mind you have wasted to achieve this victory j 
over a poor unoffending girl ! What waa'^ur 
motive ? What good could come of 't tOi-jiMi? i 
He won't speak to me. He is not «iven'-'— * 
tent. Sullen and obstinate ! He shall 
to England, .and well punished for it. P 
vourduty." 5 cje^^ 

" Helen," said the General, "yoij; lading m 
rntlier too fond of hittine a man V|hen he^ is 
di;'.vn. And you sj^eak daggers, nsjithc. saying 
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Is; and then wish you hod bUien your tongue 
off sooner. Yon are my child, but you are also 
a -British subject; ana, if you charge me on 
my duty to take this man to England and have 
him imprisoned, I must. But, before you go 
that len^sth, you had better hear the whple story." 

**Sir," said Robert Penfold, quietly, "I will 
go back to prison this minute, if she wishes it'* 

^* How dare you interrupt papa?" said Helen/ 
haughtily, but with a great sob. 

** Come, come^'* said the General, ** be quiet, 
both of you, and let me say my say." (To Rob- 
l»ert.) *' You had better turn your head away, 
for I am a straight-forward man, and I'm going 
to show her you are not a villain, but a mad- 
man. This Robert Penfold wrote me a letter, im- 
ploring me to find him some honest employment, 
however menial. That looked, well, and I made 
him my gardener. He was a capital gardener ; 
but one fine day he caught sight of you. . You 
are a very lovely girl, though you don't seem to 
know it ; and he is a madman ; and he fell in love 
with you." Helen uttered an ejaculation of 
great surprise. The Greneral resumed: "He 
can only have seen you at a distance, or you 
would recognize him ; but (really it is laughable) 
he saw you somehow, though you did not see 
him, and — Well, his insanity hurt himself, and 
did not hurt you. You remember how. he sus- 
pected burglars, and watched night after night 
under your window. That was out of love for 
you. His insanity took the form of fidelity and 
humble devotion. He got a wound for his 
pains, poor fellow! and you made Arthur 
Wardlaw get him a clerk's place." 

V Arthur Wardlaw r cried Seaton. "Was 
it to him I owed it?" and he groaned aloud. 

Said Helen : " He hates poor Arthur, his ben- 
efactor." Then to Penfold: **If you are that 
James Seaton, you received a letter from me." 

" I did," said Penfold ; and, putting his hand 
in his bosom, he drew out a letter and showed 
it her. 

" Let me see it," said Helen. 

"Oh no! don't take this from mo, too,** said 
he, piteously. 

General RoUcston continued. "The day you 
sailed he disappeared; and I am afraid not 
without some wild idea of being in the same 
ship with you. This was very reprehensible. 
Do you hear, young man? But what is the 
consequence? Yon get shipwrecked together, 
and the young madman takes such care of you 
that I find you well and hearty, and calling him 
vonr guardian angel. And — ^another thing to 
his credit — he has set his wits to work to restore 
yon to the world. These ducks^ one of which 
brings me here ? Of course it was he who con- 
trived that, not you. Young man you must 
learn to look things in the face ; this young lady 
is not of your sphere, to begin ; and, in the next 
places she is engaged to Mr. Arthur Wardlaw ; 
and I am come out in his steamboat to take her 
to him. And as for you, Helen, take my ad- 
vice ; think what roost convicts are, compared 
to this one. Shut your eyes entirely to his folly 
as I shall ; and let you and I think only of his 
good deeds, and so make him all the return we 
can. You and I will go on board the steamboat 
directly ; and, when we are there, we can tell 
Moreland there is somebody else on the island.'* 
iie then turned to Ponfuld, and said: "My 



daughter and I will keep in the after part of the 
vesbel, and any body that likes can leave tli<2 
ship at Valparaiso. Helen, I know it is wrong ; 
but what can I do ? — I am so happy. You are 
alive and \Vell; how can I punish or afflict a hu- 
man crcatnre to-day ? and, above all, how can 
I crush this unhappy young man, without whom 
I should never have seen you again in thi.H 
world? My daughter! my dear lost child!'* 
And he held her at arm's length and gazed at 
her, and then drew her to his bosom ; and for him 
Robert Penfold ceased to exist except as a man 
I hat had saved his daughter. 

'^Papa," said Helen, after a long pause, 
"just make him tell why he could not trust Ui 
me. Why he passed himself off to me for a 
clergyman." 

" i am a clergyman,** said Robert Penfold. 

"Oh!" said Helen, shocked to find him so 
hardened, as she thought. She lifted her handn 
to heaven, and the tears streamed from her cyeu. 
"Well, sir, "said she, faintly, "I see I can not 
reach your conscience. One question more nml 
then I have done with you forever. Why in all 
these months that we have been alone, and that 
yon have shown noe the nature, I don't say of an 
honest man,- but of an angel, — ^yes, papa, of an 
angel, — why could yon not show.me one humblo 
virtue, sincerity ? It belongs to a man. < Why 
could you not say, ' I have committed one crime 
in my life, but repented forever; judge by this 
confession, and by what 3'ou have seen of me, 
whether I shall ever commit another. Take mo 
as I am, and esteem me as a penitent and more 
worthy man; but I will not deceive you and 
pass for a paragon.* Why could you not say ns 
much as this to me? If you loved me, why 
deceive me so cruelly ?'* 
. These words, uttered .no longer jiai*shly, bnt 
in a mournful, faint, despairing voice, produced 
an effect the speaker little expected. Robert 
Penfold made two attempts to speak, but thougli 
he opened his mouth, and his lips quivere4, he 
could get no word out. Ho began to choke 
with emotion ; and, though he shed no tears, 
the convulsion that goes with weeping in weak- 
er natures overpowered him in a way that was 
almost terrible. 

"Confound it!'* said General Rolleston,"t]us 
is monstrous of you, Helen; it is barbarous. 
You are not like your poor mother." 

She was pale and trembling, and the tears 
flowing ; but she showed her native obstinacy. 
She said hoarsely: " Papa, you are blind. Ho 
tintst answer me. He knows.he must !" 

"I must," said Robert Penfold, gasping still. 
Then he manned himself by a mighty effort, 
and repeated with dignity, "I will." Tlicixi 
was a pause while the young man still struggled 
for composure and self-command. 

" Was I not often on the point of telling you 
my sod story? Then is it fair to say that I 
should never have have told it you? But, oh 
Miss Rolleston, you don't know what agony it 
may be to an unfortunate man to tell the truth. 
There are accusations so terrible, so defiling, that, 
when a man has proved them false, they stick ta 
him and soil him. Such an accusation I labor un- 
der, and a j udge and a j ury have branded me. If 
they had called me a murderer, I would have tol I 
you; but that U such a dirty crime. I feared 
the prejudices of the world. I dreaded to sou 
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yonr face alter to me. Yes, I trembled, and hesi- 
tated, and asked myself whether a man is bound 
to repeat a foul slander against himself even 
when thirteen shallow men have said it, and 
made the lie law." 

** There," said General Bolleston, ** I tbonght 
how it woald be, Helen; yon have tormented 
him into defending himself, tooth and nail ; so 
now we shall have the old story ; he is innocent ; 
I never knew a convict that wasn^t, if' he found 
a fool to listen to him. I deeline to hear anoth> 
er word. You needn't excuse yourself for chang- 
ing your name ; I excuse it, and that is enough. 
Bnt the boat is waiting, and we can't stay to 
hear you justify a felony.** 

*' I AM NOT ▲ FELOH. I AM A MARTTB. 



CHAPTER Lir. 

, Robert Penfold drew himself up to his full 
height, and uttered these strange words with a 
sad majesty that was very- imposing. But Gen- 
eral Bolleston, steeled by experience of convicts, 
their plausibility, and their histrionic powers, 
was staggered only for a moment. He deign- 
ed no reply ; but told Helen Captain Moreland 
was waiting for her, and she had better go on 
board at once. 

She stood like a statue. 

^^No, papa, I'll not turn my back on him till 
I know whether he is a felon or a martyr." 

''My poor child, has he caught yon at once 
with a clever phrase ? A judge and a jury have 
settled that." 

"They settled it as you would settle it, by ro- 
f using to bear me." . 

"Have I i-efascd to hoar you?" said Helen. 
"What do I care for steamboats and captains? 
If I stay here to all eternity, I'll know from your 
own lips and your own face whether you are a 
felon or a martyr. It is no phrase, papa. He is 
a felon or a martyr ; «nd I am a most unfortu- 
nate girl, or else a base^ disloyal one." 

"Fiddle-dee," said General Rollcston, angri- 
ly. Then, looking at his watch: "I give you 
five minutes to humbug us in — if you can." 

Robert Penfold sighed patiently. But from 
that moment he ignored General Bolleston, and 
looked to Helen only. And she fixed her eyes 
upon his face with a tenacity and an intensity 
of observation that surpassed any thing he had 
ever seen in his life. It dazzled him; but it 
did not dismay him. 

"Miss BoUedton," said he, "my history can 
bs told in the time my prejudiced judge allows 
me. I am a clergyman, and a private tutor at 
Oxford. One of my pupils was — Arthur Ward- 
law. I took an interest in him because my fa- 
ther, Michael Penfold, was in Wardlaw's em- 
ploy. This Arthur Wardlaw had a talent for 
mimicry; he mimicked one of the college offi- 
cers publicly and offensively, and was about to 
be expelled, and that would have ruined his im- 
mediate prospects: for his father is just, but 
stem. I fought hard for him, and, being myself 
popular with the authorities, I got him off. He 
was grateful, or seemed to be, and we became 
greater friends than ever. We confided in each 
other. Ho told me he was in debt in Oxford, 
and much ainrmed lest it should reach his fa- 
ther't ears, and lose him the promised partner- 



ship. I told him I was desirous to buy a small fir- 
ing near Oxford, which was then vacant; bat I 
had only saved £400, and tl^e price was £1000; I 
had no means of raising the balance. Then 
he said, 'Borrow £2000 of my father; give me 
fourteen hundred of it, and take your own time 
to repay the £600. I shall be my father's part- 
ner in a month or two,' said he; 'you can pay 
us back by instalments. ' I thought this very kind 
of him. I did not want the living for myself, 
but to give my dear father cei-tain comforts and 
country air every week ; he needed it : he was 
born in the country. Well, I camo to London 
about this business; and a stranger called on 
me, and said he came from Mr. Arthur Ward- 
law, who was not well enough to come himself. 
He produced a note of hand for £2000, signed 
John Wardlaw, and made me indorse it, and 
told me where to get it cashed ; he would come 
next day for Artnur> Wardlaw's share of the 
money. Well, I suspected no ill; would yon? 
I went and got the note discounted, and locked 
the money up. It was not my money : the great- 
er part Was Arthur Wardlaw's. That same ereo- 
ing a policeman called; and asked several ques* 
tions, which of course I answered. He then got 
me out of the house on some pretense, and arrest- 
ed me as a forger." 
"Oh!" cried Helen. 

" I forgot the clergyman ; I w^as a gentleman, 
and a man, insulted, and I knocked the officer 
down directly. ' But his myrmidons overpower- 
ed me. I was tried at the Central Criminal 
Court on two charges. First, the Crown (as 
they call the attorney that draws the indictment) 
charged me with forging the note of hand ; and 
then with not forging it, but passing it, well 
knowing that somebody else had forged it 
Well, UnderclifF, the expert, swore j^ositively 
that the forged note was not written by me; 
and the Crown, as they call it, whs defeated on 
that charge ; but being proved a liar in a court 
of justice did not abash my accuser ; the second 
charge was pressed with equal confidence. The 
note, you are to understand, was forged : that ad- 
mits of no doubt ; and I passed it ; the qoestion 
was whether I passed it knowing it to be foi^d. 
How was that to be determined F And here it 
was that my own familiar friend, in whom I trust- 
ed, destroyed me. Of course, as soon as I was 
ut in prison, I wrote and sent to Arthur Ward- 
aw. Would you believe it? he would not come 
to me. He would not even write. Then, as the 
time drew near, I feared he was a traitor. I 
treated him like one. I told my solicitor to 
drag him into court as my witness, and make 
him tell the troth. The clerk went down ac- 
cordingly, and found he kept his door always 
locked ) but the clerk outwitted him, and served 
him with the subpoena in his bedroom, before ho 
could crawl under the bed. But he baiHed us at 
last ; he never appeared in ihe witness-box; and 
when my counsel asked the court to imprisoB 
him, his father swore he could not come : he 
was dying, and all out of sympathy with me. 
Fine sympathy ! that closed the lips, and con- 
cealed the truth ; one syllable of which would 
have saved his friend and benefactor from a ca- 
lamity worse than death. Is the truth poison, 
that to tell it makes a sick man die ? Is the 
truth hell, that a dying man refuses to speak it? 
How can a mnn die better than speaking th« 
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trath ? How can lie die worse thftn withholding 
it ? I belieye his sickness and his death were 
lies lil(e himself. Por want, of one word from 
Arthnr Wsrdlaw to explain that I had every 
reaaon to expect a note of hand from him, the 
jury condemned me. They were twelve hon- 
est bat shallow men — invited to go inside an- 
other man's bosom, Und guess what was there. 
They guessed that I knew and understood a 
thing which to .this hotir I neither know nor 
undei^tand, by God !" 

He paused a moment, then resumed : — 

t* I believe they founded their conjecture on 
my knocking down the officer. There was a 
reason for you I Why, forgers and their confed- 
erates are reptiles, and have no fight in them. 
Experience proves this. But these twelve men 
did not go by experience; they guessed, like 
babies^ and, after much hesitation, condemned 
me ; but recommended me to mercy.- Mercy I 
What mercy did I deserve ? Either Iwas inno* 
cent, or hanging was too good for me. No ; in 
their hearts they doubted my guilt; and their 
doubt took that timid form instead of acquitting 
me. I was amazed at the verdict, and asked 
leave to tell the judge why Arthur Wardlaw had 
defied the court, and absented himself as my 
witness. Had the judge listened for one minute, 
he would have seen I was innocent. But na 
I was in England, wher6 the mouth of the ac- 
ctised. is stopped, if he is fool enough to employ 
connseL The judge stopped my mouth, as your 
father just now tried to stop it ; and they brand- 
ed me as a felon. 

*' Up to that moment my life was honorable 
and worthy. Since that moment I have never 
wronged a human creature. Men pass from vir- 
tue to vice, from vice to crime ;. this is the lad- 
der & soul goes down ; but yon are invited to be- 
lieve that I jumped from innocence inta a iUthy 
felony, and then jumped back again none the 
worse, and was a gardener that fought for his 
employer, and a lover that contrdled his passion. 
It is a lie^-a lie that ought tiot to take in a child. 
But prejudice degrades a man below the level of 
a child, ril say no more ; my patience is ex- 
hausted by wrongs and insults. I am as honest 
a man as ever breathed ; and the place where 
we stand is mine, lor I made it. Leave it and 
roe this moment. Gro to England, and leave me 
where the animals, more reasonable than you« 
have the sense to see my real character. 1*11 not 
sail in the same ship with any man, nor any wo- 
man either, who can look mo in the face, and 
take me for a felon. 

He swelled and cowered with the just wrath 
of an honest man driven to bay ; and his eye 
shot black lightning. He was sublime. 

Helen cowered; but her spirited old fether 
turned red, and said haughtily; '*we take yon 
at your word, and leave you, you insolent vag- 
abond ! Follow me this instant, Helen V* 

And he marched ont of the cavern in a 
fury. 

But, instead of following him, Helen stood 
stock-still, and cowered, and cowered till she 
seemed sinking forward to the ground, and she 
Rot hold of Robert PenfoId*s hand, and kissed 
it, and moaned over it. 

"Martyr! Martyr!" she whispered, and still 
kissed his hand, like a slave offering her master 
pity, and asking pnrdon. 



"Martyr! Mart}T! Every word is true-^ 
true as my love." 

In this attitude, and with these words on her 
Hps, they were surprised by General Rolleston, 
who came back, astonished at his daughter not 
following him. Judge of his amazement now. 

"What does this mean?" he cried, turning 
pale with anger. 

" It means that he has spoken the truth, and 
that I shall imitate him. He is my martyr, and 
my love. ' When others cast shame on you, then 
it is time for me to show my heart. James Seaton, 
I love yon for your madness and yonr devotion to 
her whom you had only seen at a distance. Ah ! 
that was love. John Hazel, I love yon for all 
that has passed between us. What can any other 
man bo to me ? — or woman to you ? But most 
of all, I love yoti, Bobcrt Penfold — my hero and 
my martyr. When I am told to your face that 
you are a felon, then to your face, I say you are 
my idol, my hero^ and my martyr. Love ! the 
word is too tame, too common. I worship you, 
I adore yon ! How beautiful you are when you 
are angry ! How noble you are now you forgive 
me ! for you do forgive me, Robert ; you must, 
you shall. No ; yon will not send yonr Helen 
away from yon for her one fault so soon repent- 
ed ! Show mo yon forgive me ; show me yon 
love me still, alniost as much as I love you. He 
is crying. Oh, my darling, my darling, my dar- 
ling !" And she was round his neck in a mo- 
ment,, with tears and tender kisses, the first she 
had ev«r given bim. 

Ask yourself whether they were returned. 

A groan, or rather we might say, a snort of 
fury, interrupted the most blissful moment either 
of these young creatures had ever known. It 
came from General Rolleston, now white with 
wrath and horror. 

"Yon villain !" he cried, 

Helen threw herself upon him, and put her 
hand before his month. 

"Not a word more, or I shall forget I am your 
daughter. No one is to blame but I. I love 
him. I made him love me. > He has been try- 
ing hard not to love me so much. But I am a 
woman ; and could not deny myself the glory 
and the joy of being loved better than woman 
was ever loved before. And so I am ; I am. 
Kill me, if yon like ; insult me, if you will : but 
not a woril against him, or I give him my hand, 
ludd we live and die together on this island. Oh, 
papa ! he has often saved that life you value so ; 
and I have saved his. He is all the world to me. 
Have pity on yonr child. Have pity on him who 
carries my heart in his bosom." 

She flung herself on her knees, and strained 
him tight, and implored him, with head thrown 
back, and little clutching hands, and eloquent 
eyes. 

Ah ! it is hard to resist the voice and look and 
clinging of a man*s own flesh and blood. Chil- 
dren are so strong — upon their knees ; their dear 
faces, bright copies of our own, are just the heighi 
of our hearts then. 

The old man was staggered, was almost melt> 
ed. "Give me a moment to think,'* said he, in 
a broken voice. " This blow takes my breath 
away." 

Helen rose, and laid her head upon her father's 
shoulder, and still pleaded for her love by hct 
soft touch and her tears that now flowed freely. 
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He tamed to Penfold iivith all the dignity of 
Qgc and station. **Mr. Penfold,** said he, with 
grave politeness, <* after what my daughter has 
^aid, I must treat you as a man of honor, or I 
must insult her. Well, then, I expect you to 
tthow me you are what she thinks yon, and are 
not what a court of justice has proclaimed y6u. 
Sir, this young lady is engaged with her own free 
will to a gentleman who is universally esteemied, 
and has never been accused to his face of any 
unworthy act. Kelying on her plighted word, 
the Wardlaws have fitted out a steamer and 
searched the Pacific, and found her. Can you, 
as a man of honor, advise her to stay here and 
compromise her own honor in every wa jr ? Ought 
she to break faith with her betrothed on account 
of vague accusations made behind his back ?** 

** It was only in telf-defcnse I accused Mr. Ar- 
thur Wardlaw," said Robert Penfold. 

General Kolleston resumed: — 

** You said just now there are accusations which 
soil a man. If you were in my place, would you 
let your daughter marry a man of honor, who 
had unfortunately been found guilty of a fel- 
ony?'* 

Robert groaned and hesitated, but he said, 
** No.'^ 

" Then whafe is to be done? She must either 
keep her plighted word, or else break it. For 
whom? For a gentleman she esteems and loves, 
but can not marry. A leper may be a saint; 
but I would rather buiy my child than matry her 
to a leper. A convict may be a saint ; but I'll 
kill her with my own hand sooner than she shall 
marry a convict : and in your heart and conscience 
you can not blame me. Were you a father, you 
would do the same. What then remains for her 
and me but to keep fi^ith ? and what can you do 
better than leave her, and carry away her ever- 
lasting esteem and her father's gratitude ? It is 
no use being good by halves, or bad by halves. 
You must either be a selfish villain, and urge her 
to abandon all shame, and live here on this island 
with you forever, or you must be a brave and 
honest man, and bow to a parting that is inevi- 
table. Consider, sir; your eloquence and her 
pity have betrayed this young lady into a confess 
sion that separates yon. Her enforced residence 
here with you has been innocent. It would be 
innocent no longer, now she has been so mad as 
%o own she loves you. And I tell you frankly, 
if, after that confession, you insist on going on 
board the steamer with her, I must take you ; 
humanity requires it ; but if I do, I shall hand 
you over to the law as a convict escaped before 
his time. Perhaps I ought to do so as it is ; but 
that is "not certain ; I don't know to what coun- 
try this island belongs. I may have no right to 
capture you in strange dominions ; but an Eng- 
lish ship is England, — and if you set foot in the 
Springbok you are lost. Now, then, you are a 
man of honor ; you love my child traly, and not 
selfishly: — ^you have behaved nobly until to-day ; 
go one step farther on the right road ; call world- 
ly honor and the God whose vows yon have taken, 
sir, to your aid, and do your duty." 

"Oh, man, man!" cried Robert Penfold,'** you 
.nsk more of me than flesh and blood can bear. 
What shall I say ? What shall I do ?" 

Helen replied, calmly : **Take my hand, and 
lot ns die together, since we can not live together 
with honor." 



General Rolleston groaned. ** For this, then, 
I have traversed one ocean, and searched anoth- 
er and found my child. I am nothing to' her, 
— nothing. Oh, who would be a father!" He 
sat down oppressed with shame and grief, and 
bowed his stately head in manly but pathetic d 
lence. 

•* Ob, papa, papa!" cried Helen, **forgiveyonr 
ungrateful child !*' And she kneeled and sobbed, 
with her forehead on his knees. ' 

Then Robert Penfold, in the midst of his own 
agony, found room in that great suffering heart 
of his for pity. He knelt down himself and pray- 
ed for help in this bitter trial. He rose haggard 
with the struggle, but languid and resigned, like 
one whose death-warrant has been read. 

" Sir," said he, •* there is but one way. Yon 
must take her home ; and I shall .stay here." 

"Leave you all alone on this' island!" said 
Helen. ** Never ! If you stay here, I shall stay 
to comfort you.'* 

** I decline that offer. I am beyond the reach 
of comfort." 

"Think what yoi» do, Robert," said Helen, 
with unnatural calmness. ** If you have no pity 
on yourself have pity on us. Would you rob me 
of the very life you have taken such pains to 
save ? My poor father will carry nothing to 
England but my dead body. Long before vtc 
reach that country I loved so well, and now 
hate for its stupidity and cruelty to you, my 
soul will have flown back to this island to watch 
over you, Robert. You bid me to abandon you 
to solitude and despair. Neither of yon two lore 
ine half as much as I love you both." 

Gen«ral Rolleston sighed deeply. ** If I thought 
that—" said he. Then, .in a faint voice, •* My 
own courage fails me now. I look in to rny heart, 
and I see that my child's life is dearer to me than 
all the world. She was dying, they say. Sop- 
pose I send Moreland to the Continent for a cler- 
gyman, and marry you. Then you can live on 
this island forever. Only you must let me live 
here too ; for I could never show my face again 
in England after acting so dishonorably. It \TiIl 
be a miserable end of a life passed in honor; 
but I suppose it will not be for long. Shame 
can kill as quickly as disappointed love." 

** Robert, Robert !'* cried Helen, in agony. 

The martyr saw that he was master of thceitn- 
ation, and must be either base or very noble,— 
there was no middle way. He leaned his head 
on his hands, and thought with all his might. 

** Hush !" said Helen : ** he is wiser than we 
are. Let him speak." 

** If I thought you would pine and die upon the 
voyage, no power should part us. But yon are 
not such a coward. If my life depended on 
yours, would yoa not live ?" 

*' You know I would." 

** When I was wrecked on White Water Island, 
you played the man. Not one woman iii a thou- 
sand could have launched a boat, and sailed her 
with a boat-hook for a mast, and — " 

Helen interrupted him. **It was nothing; 
I loved you. I love you better now." 

** I believe it, and therefore I ask you to rise 
above your sex once more, and play the man for 
me. This time it is not my life you are to rescue, 
but that which is more precious still : my good 
name.'* 
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" Ah I that would be worth living for!'* cried 
Ilelen. 

^^ Yoa will find it very hard to do ; bat not 
harder for a w6man than to launch a boat, and 
wil her without a mast. See my father, Michael 
Penfold^ See Undercliff, the expert. See the 
solicitor, the connsel. Sift the whole story; 
and, above all, find out why Arthur Wardlaw 
dared not enter the witness-box. Be obstinate 
fii a man ; be supple as a woman ; and don't talk 
of dyinj; when there is a friend to be rescued 
from dishonor by liying and working." 

** Die ! while I can rescue you from death or 
dishonor ! I will hot be so base. Ah, Robert, 
Kobert, how well you know roe !'* 

** Yes, I do know you, Helen. I believe that 
great soul of yours will keep your body strong to 
do this brave work for him you love, and who 
loves you. And as for me, I am man enough to 
live for years upon this island, if you will only 
jpromiso me two things." 

*'I promise, then." 

" Never to die, and never to marry Arthur 
Wardlaw, until you have reversed that lying sen* 
tcnce which has' blasted mo. Lay your hand on 
your father's head, and promise me that." 

Helen laid her hand upon her father's head, 
and said : *' I pledge my honor not to die, if life 
is possible, and never to marry any man, nntil I 
hav^s reversed that lying sentence which has blast- 
ed the angel I love." 

'* And I pledge myself to help her, "said Gen- 
eral'RQlleston, warmly, *^ for now I knouf you are 
a man of honor. I have too often been deceived 
bf ekiqnence to listen much to that. But now 
Ton have proved by your actions what you are. 
idn. puss a forged ciieck, knowing it to be forged ! 
Fd stake my salvation it*s a lie. There's my hand. 
God comfort you ! Grod. reward you, my noble 
fellow!*' 

** I hope he will, sir," sobbed Robert Penfold. 
** You are her father ; and you take my hand ; 
perhaps that will bo sweet to think of by and by ; 
\>nt no joy can enter my heart now ; it is broken. 
Take hei* away at once, sir. • Flesh is weak. 
My powei^ of endurance are exhausted." • 
^ General Rolleston acted promptly on this ad- 
vice. Ho rolled up her rags, and the things she 
had made, and Robert had the courage to take 
them down to the boat Then he came back, 
and the General took her bag to the boat. 

All this time the girl herself sat wringing her 
hands in anguish, and not a tear. It was beyond 
that now. 

As he pass'.»(l Robert, the General said : "Take 
leave of her alone. I will come for her in five 
minutes. Yon sec how sure I feel yon are a man 
of honor." 

When Robert went in, she rose and tottered 
to him, and fell on his neck. She saw it was 
t^«e death-bed of their love, and she kissed his 
eyes, and clung to him. They moaned over 
cnch other, and clung to each other in mute de- 
spair. 

The General came back, and he and Iflobert 
took Helen, shivering and fainting, to the boat. 
As the boat put ofl^, she awoke from her stupor, 
and put out her hands to Robert with one pierc- 
ing cry. 

They were parted. 



CHAPTER LIIL 



In that carious compound the human heart, a 
respectable motive is sometimes connected with 
a criminal act. And it was so with Joseph Wy- 
lie: he had formed an attachment to Nancy 
Rouse, and her price was three thousand pounds. 

This Nancy Rouse was a character. She was 
General RoUeston's servant for many years ; her 
plaoe was the kitchen: but she was a woman 
of such restless activity, and so wanting in th« 
proper pride of a servant, that she would help a 
housemaid, or a lady's maid, or do any thing al- 
most, except be idle : to ose her own words, she 
was one as couldn't abide to sit mumchance. 
That fatal foe to domestic industry, the London 
Journal, fluttered in vain down her area, for she 
could not read. She supported a sick mother 
out of her wages, aided by a few presents of 
money and clothes from Helen Rolleston, who 
had a great regard for Nancy, and knew what a 
hard fight she had to keep a sick woman out of 
her twenty pounds a year. 

In love Nancy was unfortunate ; her buxom 
looks and sterling virtues were balanced by a 
provoking sagacity, and an irritating habit of 
speaking her mind. She humbled her lovers' 
vanity, one after another, and they fled. Her 
heart smarted more than once. 

Nancy was ambitions ; and her first rise in life 
took place as follows : When the Rollestons went 
to Australia, she had a good cry at parting with 
Helen ; but there was no help for it : she could 
not leave her mother. However, she told Helen 
she could not stomach any other service, and- 
since she must be parted, was resolved to bet- 
ter herself. This phrase is sometimes droUy ap- 
plied by servants, because they throw independ- 
ence inito the scale. In Nancy's case it meant 
settiQg up as a washerwoman. Helen opened 
her hazel eyes with astonishment at this, the first 
round in the ladder of Nancy's ambition ; how- 
ever she gave her ten pounds, and thirty intro- 
ductions, twenty-five of which missed fire, and 
with the odd five Nancy set up her tul^ in the 
suburbs, and by her industry, geniality, and fru- 
gality, got on tolerably well. In due course she 
rented a small house backed by a snxall green, 
and advertised for a gentlomaif lodger. She 
soon got one ; and soon got rid of him. How- 
ever, she was never long without one. 

Nancy met Joseph Wylie in company : and, 
as sailors are brisk wooers, he soon became her 
acknowledged suitor, and made some inroad into 
her heart, ^oughshe kept on the defensive, warn- 
ed by past experience. 

Wylio's love-making had a droll feature about 
it ; it was most of it carried on in the presence 
of three washerwomen, because Nancy had no 
time to spare from her work, and Wylie had no 
time to lose in his wooing, being on shore for a 
limited period. And this absence of superfluous 
delicacy on his part gave him an unfair advan* 
tage over the tallow-chandler's foreman, his 
only rival at present. Many a sly thrust, and 
many a hearty laugh, from his female auditors, 
greeted his amorous eloquence : but, for all that, 
they sided with him, and Nancy felt her impor* 
tance, and brightened along with her mates at 
the sailor's approach, which was generally nn* 
nounced by a cheerful hail. He was good coni> 
i pany, to use Nancy's own phrnsp, and she ac> 
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cepted him as a sweetheart on prohation. Bat, 
when Mr. Wjlie nrged her to marry him, she 
demurred, and gave a string of reasons, all of 
which the sailor and his allies, the subordinate 
W'^sherwomen, combated id fall conclave. 

*tk^n fthe spoke out : '* My lad, the wash-tub 
is a saddle as won't carry doable. I've seen 
poverty enongh in my mother's house ; it sha'n't 
come in at my door to drive love out o' window. 
Two comes together with just enongh for two ; 
next year instead of two they are three, and one 
of the three can't work and wants a servant ex- 
tra, and by and by there is half a dozen, and the 
money coming in at the spigot and going out at 
the bung-hole.'* 

One day, in the middle of his wooing, she 
laid down her iron, and said ; " You come along 
with me. And I wonder how much work will 
be done whilst my back is turned, for you three 
gabbling and wondering what ever I'm a going to 
do with this here sailor." 

She took Wylie a few yards down the street, 
and showed him a large house with most of the 
windows broken. "There," said she, "there's 
a sight for a seafaring man. That's in Chan- 
cery." 

»• Well, it's better to be there than in H— ," 
said Wylie, meaning to be sharper. 

" Wait till you've tried 'em both," said Nancy. 

Then she took him to the back of the house, 
and showed him a large garden attached to it. 

" Now, Joseph," said she, "I've showed you 
a lodging-house and a drying-ground ; and I'm 
a cook.and a cicar-starcher, and I'm wild to keep 
lodgers and do for *em, washing and all. Then, 
if their foul linen goes out, they follows it ; the 
same if they has their meat from the cook-shop. 
Four hundred pounds a year lies there a waiting 
for me. I've been at them often to let me them 
premises: but they says no, we have got no horder 
from the court to let. Which the court would 
rather see 'cm go to rack an' ruin for nothing than 
let 'em to an honest woman as would pay the 
rent punctual, and make her penny out of 'em, 
and nobody none the worse. And to sell them, 
the price is two thousand potrads, an if I had it 
I'd give it this minite : but where are the likes of 
you and me to get two thousand pounds ? But the 
lawyer he says, ' Miss Rouse, from you one thou- 
sand down, and the rest on mortgige at £45 the 
year,' which it is dirt cheap, I say. So now, ray 
man, when that house is mine, I'm yours. I'm 
putting by for it o* my side. If yon means all 
you say, why not save a bit o' yours? Once I 
get that house and garden, you needn't go to sea 
no more : nor you sha'n't. If I am to be both- 
ered with a man, let me know where to put my 
finger on him at all hours, and not lie shivering 
and shaking at every window as creeks, and him 
out at sea. And if yon are too proud to drive 
the linen in a light cart, why, I could pay a 
man." In short, she told him plainly she would 
not marry till she was above the world ; and the 
road to above the world was through that great 
battered house and seedy garden in chancery. 

Now it may appear a strange coincidence that 
Nancy's price to Wylie was three thousand pounds, 
and Wylie's to Wardlaw was three thousand 
pounds : but the fact is it was a forced coinci- 
dence. Wylie, bargaining with Wardlaw, stood 
out for three thousand pounds, because that was 
the price fo the house and garden and Nancv. 



I Now, when Wylie returned to England lafe 
after his crime and his perils, he comforted him- 
self with the reflection that Nancy would hare 
her hoQse and garden, and ho sJiould hare Nan. 

But young Wardlaw lay on hip sick-bed : his 
father was about to return to the office, and the 
gold disguised as copper was ordered up to the 
cellars in Fenchurch Street. There, in all proU 
ability, tlie contents would be examined ere long, 
the fraud exposed, and other unpleasant conse- 
quences might follow over and above the loss of 
the promised ^3000. 

. Wylie felt very disconsolate, and went down 
to Nancy Rouse depressed in spirits. To his sur- 
prise she received him with more affection than 
ever, and, reading his face in a moment, told him 
not to fret. 

"It will be so in your way of life," said this 
homely comforter ; " your sort comes home emp- 
ty-handed one day, and money in both pockets 
the next. I'm glad to see you home at all, for 
I've been in care about yon. You're very wel- 
come, Joe. If yon are come home honest and 
sober, why, that is the next best thing to coming 
home rich." 

Wylie hung his head and pondered these words, 
and well he might, for he had not come home 
either so sober or so honest as he went out, but 
quite as poor. 

However, his clastic spirits soon revived in 
Nancy's sunshine, and he became more in lore 
with her than ever. 

But when, presuming upon her affection,, k 
urged her to marry him and trust to Pxovi^nce^ 
she laughed in his face. 

"Trust to himprovidence, you mean," said 
she; " no, no, Joseph, If you are unluckj,! 
must be lucky, before you and me can come to- 
gether." 

Then Wylie resolved to have his £3000 at aII 
risks. He had one great advantage over a lands* 
man who has committed a crime. He could al- 
ways go to sea and find employment, first in one 
ship, and then in another. Terra firma was not 
one of the necessaries of life to him. 

He came to Wardlaw 's office to feel his way, 
and talked guardedly to Michael Penfold about 
the loss of the Proserpine, His apparent object 
was- to give information ; his real object was to 
gather it. He learned that old Wardlaw was 
very much occupied wit)i fitting out a steamer; 
that the forty chests of copper had actually come 
up from the Shannon and were under their feet 
at that moment, and that young Wardlaw was 
desperately iU and never came to the office. 
Michael had not at that time learned the trnc 
cause of young Wardlaw's illness. Yet Wjlie . 
detected that young Wardlaw's continued absence | 
from the office gave Michael singular uneasiness. 
The old man fidgeted, and washed the air with 
his hands, and with simple cunning urged Wylie 
to go and see him about the Proserpine, and get 
him to the office, if it was only for an hour or 
two. " Tell him we are all at sixes and sevens, 
Mr. Wvlie ; all at sixes and sevens." 

"Well," said Wylie, affecting a desire to 
oblige, " give roe a line to him ; for I've been 
twice, and could never get in." 

Michael wrote an earnest line to say that 
Wardlaw senior had been hitherto much occu- 
pied in fitting ont the Springbok, but that he was 
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coing into the books next week. What was to 
te done ? 

The note was received ; but Anhnr declined 
to see the bearer. Then Wylie told theserrant 
it was Joseph Wylie, on a matter of life and 
death. **TeIl him I must stand at the stairfoot 
and halloo it out, if he won't hear it anjr other 
way. " 

This threat obtained his admission to Arthar 
Wardlaw. The Sailor found him on a sofa, in 
a darkened room, pale and worn to'a shadow. 

"Mr. Wardlaw,'' said Wylie, firmly, ** you 
mustn't think I don't feel for you; bur, sir, we 
are gone too fur to stop, yon and me. There is 
two sides to this business ; it is £150,000 for yon 
and £3000 for me, or it is—" " What do I care 
for money now ?** groaned Wardlaw. • *^ Let it 
po to the deril, who tempted me to dcsti*oy her 
I loved better than money, better than all the 
world.** 

"Well, but hear mo out," said Wylie. ***! 
sny it is £150,000 to yon and £3000 to me, or 
else it is twenty years' pcnnl servitude to both 
on us." 

"Penal servitude I" And the words ronsed 
the merchant from his lethargy like a shower- 
bath. 

"You know that well enough," said Wylie. 
** Why, 'twas a hanscing matter a few years ago. 
Come, come, there are no two ways ; you must 
be a man, or we are undone.** 

Fear prevailed in that timorous breast, which 
even love of money had failed to rouse. Ward- 
Isiw sat up, staring wildly, and asked Wylie what 
He ^as to do. 

"First, let me ring fc^ a bottle of that old 
brandy of yours.** • 

The brandy was got. Wylie induced him to 
drink a wine^-glassful neat, and then to sit at the 
table and examine the sailoi*s' declaration and 
tlte logs. "I'm no great scholard," said he. 
**■ I warn*t a going to lay these before the under- 
ivriters till yon had overhauled them. There, 
take another drop now, — 'twill do you good, — 
while I draw np this thundering blind." 

Thus encouraged and urged, the broken-heart- 
ed schemer languidly compared the seamen's de- 
claration with the logs ; and, even in his feeble 
state of mind and body, made an awkward dis- 
covery at once. 

"Why, they don't correspond!" said he. 

" What don't correspond ?" 

" Your men's statement and the ship's log. 
The men speak of one heavy gale after another, 
in January, and the pumps goini;; but the log 
says, * A puff of wind from the N.E.* And here. 
Again, the entry exposes yeur exaggeration : one 
branch of our evidence contradicts the other; 
this comes of trying to prove too much. You 
must say the log was lost, went down with the 
ship. 

"How can I?" cried Wylie. "I have told 
too many I had got it safe at home." 

" Why did you say that ? What madness !*' 

" Why were you^ way from your office at such 
u lime ? How can I know every thing and do 
every thing ? I counted on you for the head- 
work ashore. Can't ye think of any way to 
square the log to that part of our tale ? might 
paste in a leaf or two, eh ?'* 

" Th at would be discovered at once. You have 
I ommitted an irremediable error^ What broad r 
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strokes this Hudson makes. He must have 
written with the stump of a quill.'* 

Wylie received this last observation with a look 
of Contempt for the mind that could pat so triv- 
ial a question in so great aii emergency. 

'* Are yoa quite sure poor Hudson is dead?'* 
asked Wardlaw, in a low voice. 

" Dead ! Don't. I tell you I saw him die !'* 
said Wylie, trembling all of a sodden. 

He took a glass of brandy, and sent it.fiying 
down his throat. 

'* Leave the paper with me,*' said Arthur, lan- 
guidly, "and tell Penfold I'll crawl to the office 
to-morrow. You-can meet me there; I shall bee 
nobody else." 

Wylie called next day at the office, and was 
received by Penfold, who had now learned the 
cause of Arthur's grief, and ushered the visitor 
in to him with looks of beifevolent concern. Ar- 
thur was seated like a lunatic, pale and motion- 
less ; on tho> table before him was a roast fowl 
and a salad, which he had forgotten to eat. His 
mind appeared to alternate between love and 
fraud; for, as soon as he saw Wylie, he gave 
himself a sort of slinke, and handed Wylie the 
log and the papers. 

"Examine them ; they agree better witli each 
other now." 

Wvlie examined the log» and started with sur- 
prise and superstitious terror. 

" Why, Hiram's ghost has been here at work !" 
said he. ' " It is his very handwriting.*' 

"HushI"saidWardhiw; "notsoloud. Will 
it do?" 

^'The writing will do first-rate ; but any one 
can see this log has never been to sea." 

Inspired by the other's ingenuity, he then, after 
a moment's refiection, emi>tied the salt-cellar into 
a plate, and poured a little water, over it. He 
wetted the leaves of the log with this salt water, 
and dog's-eared the whole book. 

Wardlaw sighetl. " See what expedients we 
are driven to," said he. He: then took a little 
soot from the chimney, and mixed it with salad 
oil. He applied some of this mixture to the 
parchment cover, rubbed it off, and by such 
manipnlation gave it a certain mellow look, as 
if it had been used by working hands. 

Wylie was armed with these materials, and 
furnished with money, to keep his sailors to their 
tale, in case of their being examined. 

Arthur begged, in his present affliction, to be 
excused from going personally into the matter 
of the Proserpine ; and said that Penfold had the 
ship's log, and the declaration of the survivors, 
which the insurers could inspect, previously to 
their being deposited at Lloyd's. 

The whole thing wore an excellent face, and 
nobody fonnd a peg to hang suspicion on so far. 

After this preliminary, and the deposit of the 
papers, nothing was hurried ; . the merchant, ab- 
sorbed in his grief, seemed to be forgetting to ask 
for his money. Wylie remonstrated ; but Ar- 
thur convinced him they were still on too ticklisli 
ground to show any hurry without exciting suspi- 
cion. 

And so passed two weary months, during 
which Wylie fell out of Nanqy liouse's good 
graces, for idling about doing nothing. . 

"Be you a waiting for the plum to fall into 
yonr mouth, y»nng man ?" said she. 

The demand was made on the nndcrwriters. 
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and Arthur contrived that it should come from 
bis father. The firm was of excellent repute, 
and had paid hundreds of insurances, without 
a loss to the underwriters. The Proserpine had 
foundered at sea ; several Ures had been lose, 
and of the survivors one had since died, owing 
to the hardships he had endured. All this be- 
tokened a genuine calamity. Nevertheless, one 
ray of suspicion rested on the case, at first. The 
captain of the Proserpine had lost a great many 
ships ; and, on the first announcement, one or 
two were resolved to sift the matter on that ground 
alone. But when five eye-i(ritnesses, suppressing 
all mention of the word '* drink, V declared that 
Captain Hudson had refused to leave the vessel, 
and described his going down with the ship^ from 
an obstinate and too exalted sense of duty, every 
chink was closed ; and, to cut the matter short, 
the insurance money was paid to the last shilling, 
and Benson, one of the small underwriters, ruin- 
ed. Nancy Rouse, who- worked for Mrs. Benson, 
lost eighteen shillings and sixpence, and was 
dreadfully put out about it. 

Wylie heard her lamentations, and grinned; 
for now his £8000 was as good as in his pocket, 
he thought. Great was his consternation when 
Arthur told him that eveiy shilling of the money 
was forestalled, and that the entire profit of the 
transaction was yet to come, viz., by the sale of 
the gold-dust. 

* ' Then sell it, " said Wylie. 

** I dare not. The affair must cool down be- 
fore I can appear as a seller of gold ; and even 
then I must dribble it out with great caution. 
Thank Heaven, it is no longer in those cel- 
lars." 

"Where is it, then?" 

"That is my secret. You will get your two 
thousand all in good time ; and, if it makes you 
one tenth part as wretched as it has made me, 
you will thank me for all these delays." 

At last Wylie lost all patience, and began to 
show his teeth ; and then Arthur Wardlawpaid 
him his three thousand pounds in forty crisp notes. 
He crammed them into a side pocket, and went 
down triumphant to Nancy Rouse. Through her 
parlor window he saw the benign countenance of 
Michael Penfold. He then remembered that 
Penfold had told him some time before that he 
was going to lodge with her as soon as the pres- 
ent lodger should go. 

This, however, rather interrupted Wylie*8 de- 
sign of walking in and chucking the throe thou- 
sand pounds into Nancy's lap. ' On the contrary, 
he shoved them deeper down in his pocket, and 
resolved to see the old gentleman to bed, and 
then produce bis pelf, and fix the wedding-day 
with Nancy. 

He came in and found her crying, and Penfold 
making weak efforts to console her. The tea- 
things were on the table, and Nancy's cup half 
emptied. 

Wylie came in, and said, "Why, what is the 
:matter now ?" 

He said this mighty cheerfully, as one who 

'•carried the panacea for all ills in his pocket, and 

-a medicine peculiarly suited to Nancy Roose's 

fonstitution. But he had not quite fathomed 

Ijer yet. 

As soon as ever she saw him she wiped- her 
eyes, and asked him, grimly, what he wanted 
ithere. Wylie stared at the reception ; but re- 



plied stoutly, that it was pretty well known by 
this time what he wanted in that quarter. 

"Well, then," said Nancy, "Want will be 
your master. Why did you never tell me Miss 
Helen was in that ship ? my sweet, dear mistress 
as wai^, that I feel for like a mother. Ypa left 
her to drown, and saved yonr own great useless 
carcass, and drowned she is, poor dear. Grct out 
o* my sight, do." 

" It wasn't my fault, Nancy/' said Wylie, 
earnestly. " I didn't know who she was, and I 
advised her to come with us ; but she wonld go 
with that parson ehap." 

" What parson chap? What a liar you be I 
She is Wardlaw's sweetheart, and don't care for 
no parsons. If vou didn't know you was to 
blame, why didn'^t you tell me a word of your 
own accord ? You kep' dark. Do you call your- 
self a man, to leave my poor young lady to shift 
for herself?" 

" She had as good a chance to live as I bad," 
said Wylie, sullenly. 

" No, she hadn't ; yon took care o' yourself. 
Well, since you are so fond of yourself, keep 
yourself to yourself, and don't come hero no 
more. After this, I hate the sight on ye. You 
are like the black dog in my eyes, and always 
will be. Poor, dear Miss Helen ! Ah, I cried 
when she left, — my mind misgave me ; but little • 
I thought she would perish in the salt seas, and 
all for want of a man in the ship. If you had 
gone out again after in the steam-boat^— ^Mr. 
Penfold have told me all about it, — I'd believe 
yon weren't so much to blame. But no; lolloping 
and looking about all day for months. Tijisc^ 
my door, Joe Wylie; I can't cry comfortable 
before you as had a hand in drowning of her. 
You and me is parted forever. PU die as I am^ 
or I'll marry a man ; which you ain't one, nor 
nothing like one. Is he waiting for you to hold 
the door open, Mr. Penfold ? or don't I speak 
plain enough ? Them as I gave the sack to afore 
you didn't want so mncb telling." 

"Well, I'm going," said Wylie, sullenly; 
then, with considerable feeling, "this is hard 
lines." 

But Nancy was inexoi;able, and turned hia 
out, with the £8000 in bis pocket« 

He took the notes out of his pocket, and flung 
them furiously down in the dirt.. 

Then he did what every body does under 
similar circumstances, he picked them up again, 
And pocketed them, along with the other dirt 
they had gathered. 

Next day he went down to the docks, and 
looked out for a ship ; he soon got one, and sign- 
ed as second mate. She was to sail in a fort- 
night. 

But, before a week was oiit, the bank-notes 
had told so upon him, that he was no longer 
game to go to sea. But the captain he had 
signed with was a Tartar, and not to be trifled 
with. He consulted a knowing friend, and that 
fi'iend advised him to disguise himself till the 
ship had sailed. Accordingly he rigged him- 
self out with a long coat, and a . beard, and 
spectacles, and hid his sea-slouch as well as he 
could, and changed his lodgings. FindiQg be 
succeeded so well, he thought he might as well 
have the pleasure of looking at Nancy Bouse, if 
he could not talk to her. So he actually hiidthc 
hardihood to take the parlor next door ; and bj 
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this means he heard her move about in her roofn, 
and caught a sight of her at work on her little 
green ; and he was shrewd enough to observe 
»he did not sing and whistle as she used to do. 
The dog chackled at that. 

His bank-notes worried him night and day. 
He was afraid to put them in a bank ; afraid to 
take them about with him into his haunts; 
afraid to leave them at home ; and ont of this 
his perplexity arose some Incidents worth relat* 
ing ia thehr proper order. 

Arthur Wardlaw returned to business; but 
h3 was a changed man. All zest in the thing 
was gone. His fraud set him above the world ; 
and that was now enough for him in whom am- 
bition was deadj and, indeed, nothing left alive 
in him but deep regret& 

He drew in the horns of .speculation, and went 
on in the old safe routine; and to the restless 
activity that had jeopardized the firm succeeded 
a strange torpidity. He wore black for Helen, 
jnid sorrowed without hope. He felt he had 
ot^'v^nded Heaven, and had met his punishment 
in Helen's death. Wardlaw senior retired to 
K2 fn-trees, and seldom saw his son. When they 
cU'.l meet, the old man sometimes whispered 
hope, but the whisper was faint and unheeded. 

One day Waidlaw senior came up express, to 
communicate to Arthur a letter from General 
U')lleston, written at Valparaiso. In this letter, 
General lEoUeston deplored his unsuccessful 
search : but said he was going westward, upon 
' the report of a Dutch whaler, who had seen an 
island reflected in the sky, while sailing between 
Juan Fernandez and Norfolk Isle. 

Arthur only shook hb head with a ghastly 
smile. ^*^She is in heaven," said he, "and I 
' shall never see her again, not here or here- 
after." 

Wardlaw senior was shocked at tliis speech ; 
but he made no reply. He pitied his son too 
much to criticise the expressions into which his 
bitter grief betrayed him. He was old, and had' 
seen the triumphs of time over all things human, 
sorrow included. These, however, as yet, had 
done nothing for Arthur Wardlaw. At the end 
of six months, his grief was as sombre and as 
deadly, as the first week. 

But one day, as this pale figure in deep 
mourning sat at his table, going listlessly and 
mechanically through the business of scraping 
money together for others to enjoy, whose hearts, 
unlike his, mipjht not be in the grave, his father 
burst in upon him, whh. a telegram in his hand, 
and waved it over his head in triumph. *♦ She 
is found! she is found 1" he roared: *'read 
thirt !" and thrust the telegram into his hands. 

Those hands trembled, and the languid voice 
rose into shrieks of astonishment and delight, 
as Arthur read the words, " We have got her, 
alive and well : shall be at Charing Cross Ho- 
tel 8 P.M." 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Whilst the boat was going to the Springbok, 
General Holleslon whispered to Captain More- 
land ; and what he said may be almost guessed 
from what occurred on board the steamer soon 



afterwards. Helen was carried trembling to the 
cabin, and the order was given to heave up the 
anchor and get under way. A groan of disap- 
pointment ran through the ship ; Captain More- 
land expressed the General's regret to the men, 
and divided £200 upon the capstan; and the 
groan ended in a cheer. 

As for Helen's condition, that was at first 
mistaken for ill health. She buried herself for 
two whole days in her cabin ; and from that 
place faint moans were heard now and then. 
The sailors called her the sick lady. 

Heaven knows what she went through in that 
forty-eight hours. 

She came upon deck at last in a strange state 
of mind and body : restless, strung up, absorbed. 
The rare vigor she had acquired on the island 
came out now with a vengeance. She walked 
the deck with briskness, and ^ pertinacity that 
awakened admiration in the crew at first, butby- 
and-by superstitious. awe. For, while the untir- 
ing feet went briskly to and fro over leagues and 
leagues of plank every day, the gi^at hazel eyes 
were turned inward, and the mind, absorbed 
with one idea, skimmed the men and things 
about her listlessly. 

She had a mission to fulfill, and hor whole na- 
ture was stringing itself up to do the work. 

She walked so many miles a day, partly from 
excitement, partly with a deliberate resolve to 
cherish her health and strength ; " I may want 
them both, " said she, ** to clear Bobert Penfold- '* 
Thought and high purpose shone through her 
so, that after a while nobody dared trouble her 
much - with commonplaces. To her father, slic 
was always sweet and filial, but sadly cold com- 
pared with what she had always been hitherto. 
He was taking her body to England, but the 
heart staid behind upon that island : he saw * 
this, and said it. 

'* Forgive me,*' said she, coldly; aiid that 
was all hef reply. 

Sometimes she had violent passions of weep- 
ing; and then he would endeavor to console 
her ; but in vain. They ran their course, and 
were succeeded, by the bodily activity and con- 
centration of purpose they had interrupted for a 
little while. . 

At last, after a rapid voyage, they drew near 
the English coast ; and then General Bolleston, 
who had hitherto spared her feelings, and been 
most indulgent and considerate, felt it was high 
time to come to an understanding with her as to 
the course they should both pursue. 

**Now Helen," said he, "about the Ward- 
laws !" 

Helen gave a slight shudder. But she said, 
after a slight hesitation, " Let me know your 
wishes. '* 

" Oh, mine are, not to be too ungrateful to 
the father, and not to deceive the son.'* 

'*! will not be ungrateful to the father, nor 
deceive the son," said Helen, firmly. 

The General kissed her on the brow, and call- 
ed lier his brave girl. ** But,*' said he, *^ on the 
other hand, it must not bo published that you 
have been for eight months on an island alone 
with a convict. Any thing sooner than that. Yon 
know the malice of your own sex ; if one woman 
gets hold of that, yon will be an outcast from so- 
ciety.'* 

Ilelen blushed and trembled. ** Nobodv need 
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be told that but' Artliar ; and I am sure he lores 
me well enough not to injure me with the world." 

** But he would be justified in declining your 
hand after such a revelation.'* 

** Quite. And I hope he will decline it when 
he knows I love another, however liopelessly." 

" Yon are going to tell Arthur Wardlaw all 
that?" 

*»Iam." 

** Then all I can say is, you are not like other 
women.'* 

** I have been brought up by a man." 

"If I was Arthur Wavdlaw, it would bo the 
last word you should ever speak to me." 

** If you were Arthur Wardlaw, I should be on 
that dear island now." 

** Well, suppose his love should be greater than 
his spirit;, and — " 

" If he does not go back when he hears of my 
hopeless love, I don't see how I can. I shall 
maiTy him : and try with all my soul to love him. 
I'll open every door in London to Robert Pen- 
fold ; except one ; my husband's. And that 
door, while I live, he shall never enter. Oh, my 
heart ; my heart !" She burst out sobbing des- 
perately : and her father laid her head upon his 
bosom, and sighed deeply, and asked himself how 
all this would end. 

Before they landed, her fortitude seemed to re- 
turn ; and of her own accord she begged her 
father to telegraph to the Wardlaws. 

" Would you not like a day to compose your- 
self, and prepare for this trying interview ?" said 
he. 

'* I should: but it is mere weakness. And I 
must cure myself of my weakness, or I shall nev- 
er clear Bobcrt Penfold. And then, papa, I 
think of yoji. If old Mr. Wardlaw heard you had 
l)cen a day in town, you might suffer in his good 
i)uinion. We shall be in London at seven. Ask 

m _ 

them at eight. That will be one hour's respite. 
God help mc, and strengthen poor Arthur to 
bear the blow I bring him !" 

Long before eight o'clock that day, Arthur 
Wardlaw had passed from a state of sombre mis- 
ery and remorse to one of joy, exultation, and 
unmixed happiness. He no longer regretted his 
crime, nor the loss of the Proserpine : Helen was 
alive and well, and attributed not her danger, 
but only her preservation, to the Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw senior kept his carriage in town, and 
precisely at eight o'clock they drove up to the 
door of the hotel. 

They followed the servant with bonnding 
hearts, and rushed into the room where the Gen- 
eral and Helen stood ready to receive them. 
Old Wardlaw went to the General with both 
hands out, and so the General met him, and be- 
t ween these two it was almost an embrace. Ar- 
thur ran to Helen with cries of joy and admira- 
tion, and kissed her hands again and again, and 
shed such genuine tears of joy over them that she 
trembled all over, and was obliged to sit down. 
He kneeled at her feet and still imprisoned one 
hand, and mumbled it, whileshe turned her head' 
away and held her other hand before her face to 
hide its real expression, which was a mixture of 
pity and repugnance. But, as her face was hid-< 
den, and her eloquent body quivered, and her 
hand was not withdrawn, it seemed a sweet pic- 
ture of feminine affection to those who had not 
the key. 



At last she was relieved from a most embor- 
rassing situation by old Wardlaw ; he cried oat oii 
this monopoly, and Helen instantly darted ont of 
her chair, and went to him and put up her cheek 
to him, which he kissed ; and then she thanked 
him warmly for his courage in not despairing of 
her life, and bis goodness in sending qnt a sliip 
for her. 

Now, the fact is, she could net- feel grateful ; 
but she knew she ought to be grateful, and she 
was ashamed to show no feeling at all in return 
for so much ; so she was eloquent, and the old 
gentleman was naturally very much pleased at 
first ; but he caught an expression of pain on Ar- 
thur's face, and then he stopped her. "My 
dear," said he, "you ought to thank Arthur, not 
me ; it is his love for you which was the cause of 
my zeal. If you owe me any thing, pay it to him, 
for he deserves it best. He nearly died for yon, 
my sweet girl. No, no, you mustn't hang yonr 
head for that neither. What a fool I am to re- 
vive old sorrows ! Here we are, the happiest 
four in England." Then he whispered to her, 
" Be kind to poor Arthur, that is all I ask. . His 
very life depends on you." 

Helen obeyed this order, and went slowly back 
to Arthur ; she sat, cold as ice, on the sofa'besidc 
him, and he made love to her. She scarcely 
heard what he said ; she was asking herself how 
she could end this intolerable interview, and es- 
cape her father's looks, who knew the real state 
of her heart. 

At last she rose, and went and whispered to 
him : " My courage has failed me. Have pity 
on me, and' get me away. It is the old man ; ho 
kills me." 

General Rolleston took the hint, and acted vith 
morctnct than one would have given him credit 
for. He got up and rang the bell for tea : then 
he said to Helen, " Yon don't drink tea now, and 
I see you are excited more than is good for yon. 
You had better go to bed." 

** Yes, papa," said Helen. 

She took her candle, and, as she passed young 
Wardlaw, she told hiin in, a low voice, she ^rould 
be glad to speak to him alone to«morrow. 

** At what hour ?" said he, eagerly. 

** When you like. At one." 

And so she retired, leaving him in ecstasies. 
This was the first downright assignation she had 
ever made with him. 

They met at one o'clock ; he radiant as the sun, 
and a rose in his button-hole : she sad and som- 
bre, and with her veiy skin twitching at the 
thought of the explanation she had to go through. 

He began with amorons commonplaces ; she 
stopped him, gravely. ' "Arthur," said she, **yon 
and I are alone now, and I have a confession to 
make. Unfortunately, I must cause you p^in, 
— terrible pain. Oh, my heart flinches at^tlie 
wound I am going to give you ; but it is my fate 
either to wound you or to deceive you." 

During this preamble, Arthur sat amazed, 
rather than alarmed. He did not interrupt hef, , 
though she paused, and would gladly hdve been, 
interrupted, since an interruption is an assist- 
ance in perplexities. 

** Arthur, we suffered great hardships on the 
boat, and yon would have lost mo but for one 
person. Ho saved my life again and again ; I 
saved his upon the island. My constancy was 
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.«ubject to trials,— oh, such triaU ! So great an 
example of every manly virtue foraver before 
my eyes ! My gratitude and my pity eternally 
pleading; ! England and yon seemed gone for- 
ever. Make excuses for me if you can. Ar- 
thur — ^I — I have formed an attachment*' 

In making this strange avowal she hung her 
head and blushed, and the tears ran down her 
cheeks. But we suspect they ran for hittiy and 
not for Arthur. 

Arthur turned deadly sick at this tremendous 
blow, dealt with so soft a hand. At last he 
gasped out, "If you marry him, you will bury me." 

*'No, Arthur)" said Helen, gently; **I could 
not marry him, even if you were to i)ermit mo. 
When you know more, you will see that, of us 
three unhappy ones, you arc the least unhappy. 
But, since this is so, am I wrong to tell you the 
trutii, and leave yon to decide whether our en- 
fra$;^ement ought to continue ? Of course, what 
I. have owned to you releases yon.*' 

*^ Releases me ! but it docs not unbind my 
iicart from yours,*' cried Arthur, in despair.. 

Then his hysterical nature came out, and he 
was so near fainting away that Helen sprinkled 
water on his temples, and applied eau-de-co- 
logne to his nostrils, and murmured, "Poor, 
poor Arthur ! Oh, was I born only to afflict 
those I esteem ?** 

He saw her with the tears of pity in her eyes, 
and he caught her hand, and said, " You were 
always the soul of honor ; keep faith with me, 
and I will cure you of that unhappy attach- 
ment.** 

" What ! Do you hold me to my engage- 
ment after what I have told you ?" 

* * Cruel Helen ! you know I have not the pow- 
er to hold you." 

"I am not cruel; and yon have the power. 
But uh, think ! For your own sake, not mine." 

'^I have thought; and this attachment to a 
man you can not marry is a mere misfortune — 
yours as well as mine. Give me your esteem 
until your love comes back, and let our engage- 
ment continue..'* 

*' It was for you to decide,** said Helen cold- 
ly, " and you have decided. There is one con- 
dition I must ask you to submit to.'* 

"I submit to it." 

"What, before you hear it?" 

** Helen, you don't know what a year of mis- 
ery I have endured, ever since the report came 
of your death. My happiness is cruelly dashed 
now, but still it is great happiness by compar- 
ison. Make your conditions. You are my 
queen, as well as my love and my lift;.** 

Helen hesitated. It shocked her delicacy to 
lower the roan she had consented to marry. 

" Oh, Helen,** said Arthur, ** any thing but 
secrets between you and mc. Go on as you 
have begun, ana let mc know the worst at 
once.'* 

"Can you be very generous, Arthur? — gen- 
erous to him who has caused you so much pain ?*' 

" I'll try,'* said Arthur, with a groan. 

"I would not marry him, unless you gave me 
up : for I am your betrothed, and you are true 
to me. I could not marry him, even if I were 
not pledged to you ; but it so happens, I can do 
liim one great service without injustice to you ; 
and this service I have vowed to do before 1 
marry, I sliall keep that vow, ns I keep faith 



with .you. Ho has been driven from society 
by A foul slander; thdt slander I am to sift and 
confute. It will be long and difficult ; but I 
shall do it ; and you could help me if you chotK}. 
But that I will not be so cruel as to ask." 

Arthur bit his lip with jealous rage ; but ho 
was naturally cunning, and his cunning showed 
him there was at present but one road to Helen's 
heart. He quelled his torture as well as ho 
could, and resolved to take that road. He re- 
flected a moment, and then he said, — 

"If you succeed in that will you marry me 
next day?" 

"I will, upon my honor." 

"Then I will help you." 

" Arthur, think what you say. Women have 
loved as unselfit^liiy as this; but no man, that 
ever I heard of." 

"No man ever did love a woman as I love 
you. Yes, I would rather help you, though with 
a sore heart, than hold aloof from you. What 
have we to do together ?'* 

" Did I not tell you ? — to clear his character 
of a fonl stigma, and restore him to England, 
and to the world which ho is so fitted to adorn." 

"Yes, yes," said Arthur; " but who is it? 
Why do I ask, though ? He must be a stranger 
to me." 

" No stranger at all," said Helen ; " but one 
who is almost as unjust to you as the world has 
been to him ;" then, fixing her eves full on him, 
she said, "Arthur, it is your old friend and tutor, 
Bobert Penfold." 



CHAPTER LV. 



Abtiiur Wahblaw was thunderstruck; and 
for some time sat stupidly staring at her. And 
to this blank gaze succeeded a lool^ of abject 
terror, which seemed to her strange and beyond 
the occasion. But this was not all ; for, after 
glaring at her with scared eyes and ashy checks 
a moment or two, he got up and literally stag- 
gered out of the room without a word. 

Ho had been taken by surprise, and, for once, 
all his arts had failed him. 

Helen, whoso eyes had never left his face, and 
had followed his retiring figure, was frightened 
at the weight of the blow she had struck ; and 
strange thoughts and conjectures filled her mind. 
Hitherto, she had felt sure Bobert Penfold was 
under a delnsion as to Arthur Wardlaw, and 
that his suspicions were as unjust as they cer- 
tainly were vague. Yet now, at the name of 
Bobert Penfold, Arthur turned pale, and fled like 
a guilty thing. This was a coincidence that 
confirmed her good opinion of Bobert Penfold, 
and gave her ugly thoughts of Arthur. Still, 
she was one very slow to condemn a friend, and 
too generous and candid to condemn on suspi- 
cion ; so she resolved as far as possible to suspend 
her unfavorable judgment of Arthur, until she 
should have asked him why this great emotion, 
and heard his reply. 

Moreover, she was no female detective, bnt a 
pure creature bent on clearing innocence. The 
object of her life was, not to dbcover the faults 
of Arthur Wardlaw, or any other person, but to 
clear Bobert Penfold of a crime. Yet Arthur's 
strange behavior was a great shock to her ; for 
here at the very outset, he had somehow made 
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her feci she mast hope for no assistance from 
him. She sighed at tliis check, and asked her- 
self to whom she should apply first for aid. Bob- 
ert had told her to see his counsel, his solicitor, 
his father, and Mr. Undercliif, an expert, and to 
sift the whole matter. 

Not knowing exactly where to begin, she 
thought she would, after all, wait a day or two 
to give Arthur time to recover himself, and de- 
cide calmly whether he would co-operate with 
her or not. 

In this trying interval, she set up a diary — 
for the first time in her life ; for she was no 
egotist : and she noted down what we have just 
related, only in a very condensed form, and wrote 
at the margin : Mysterious, 

Arthur never came near her for two whole 
days. This looked grave. On the third day she 
said to General Rolleston : 

"Papa, you will help me in the good cause, 
will you not ?'* 

He replied that he would do what he could, 
but feared that would be little. 

** Will you take me down to Elm-trees, this 
morning V* 

** With all mv heart.'* 

He took her down to Elm-trees. On the way 
she said : **Papa, you must let me get a word 
with Mr. Wardlaw alone." 

" Oh, certainly. But, of course, you will not 
sav a word to hurt his feelings." 

*" Ob, papa!" 

'♦Excuse mo: but, when a person of your 
age is absorbed with one idea, she sometimes for- 
gets that other people have any feelings at all." 

Helen kissed him meekly, and said that was 
too true ; and she would be upon her guard. 

To General Ho]]eston*s surprise, his daughter 
no sooner saw old Wardlaw than she went — or 
Kcem6d tc/go — into high spirits, and was infi- 
nitely agreeable. 

But at last she got him lill to herself, and then 
she turned suddenly grave, and said : 

" Mr. Wardlaw, I want to ask you a question. 
It is something about Bobert Penfold.'* 

Wardlaw shook his head. **That is a pain- 
ful subject, my dear. But what do you wish to 
know about that unhappy young man ?" 

" Can you tell me the name of the counsel 
who defended him at the trial ?" 

" No, indeed, I can not.'* 

** But perhaps you can tell me where I could 
learn that.'* 

'^ His father is in our office still ; no doubt he 
could tell you.*' 

Now, for obvious reasons, Helen did not like 
to go to the office ; so she asked faintly if there 
was nobody else who could tell her. 

** I suppose the solicitor could." 

"But I don't know who was the solicitor," 
said Helen with a sigh. 

" Hum !" said the merchant. ** Tit the bill- 
broker. I'll give you his address ; " and he wrote 
it down for her. 

Helen did riot like to be too importunate^ and 
she could not bear to let Wardlaw senior know 
she loved any body better than his son ; and yet 
some explanation was necessary : so she told him, 
as calmly as she could, that her father and her- 
self were both well acquainted with Robert Pen- 
fold, and knew many things to his credit. 

**I am glad tc hear that," said Wardlaw; 



"and I can believe it. He bore an excellent 
character here, till, in an evil hour, a strong temp-> 
tation came, and he fell." 

** What ! You think he was guilty V* 

*' I do. Arthur, I believe, has his doubts still. 
But he is naturally prejudiced in his friend's 
favor : and, besides, he was not at the trial ; 1 
was.'* 

" Thank you, Mr. Wardlaw," said Helen, cold- 
ly ; and within five minutes she was on her way 
home. 

"Arthur prejudiced in Robert Pen fold's fa- 
vor!" That puzzled her extremely. 

She put down the whole conversation while 
her memorv was fresh. She added this com- 
ment : '* What darkness I am groping in !" 

Next day she went to the bill-broker, and fc^ld 
him Mr. Wardlow senior had refeiTcd her to him 
for certain information. Wardlaw's name was 
evidently a passport. Mr. Adams said obsequi- 
ously, " Any thing in the world I can do, mad' 
am." 

" It is about Mr. Robert Penfold. I wish to 
know the name of the counsel he had at his trial." 

** Robert Penfold I What, the forger?" 

" He was accused of that crime," said Helen, 
turning red. 

" Accused, madam ! He was convicted. I 
ought to know ; for it was my partner he tried 
the game on. But I was too sharp for him. I 
had him arrested before he had time to melt the 
notes; indicted him, and sent him acr(^s the 
herring-pond in spite of his parson's coat, the ras- 
cal !" 

Helen drew back as if a serpent had stung her. 

** It was you who had him transported !'' cried 
she, turning her eyes on him with horror. 

** Of course it was me," said Mr. Adams, fir- 
ing up ; " and I did the country good service. 
I look upon a forger as worse than a murderer. 
What is the niatter ? Yon are ill." 

The poor girl was half fainting at the sight 
of the man who had destroyed her Robert and 
owned it. 

"No, no," she cried hastily; **let me get 
away — let me get away from here — yoxx cruel, 
cruel man !" 

She tottered to the door, and got to her car- 
riage, she scarcely knew how, without the Infor- 
mation she went for. 

The bill-broker was no fool ; he saw now how 
the land lay ; he followed her down the stairs, 
and tried to stammer excuses. 

** Charing Cross Hotel," said she, faintly, and 
laid her face against the cushion to avoid the 
sight of him. 

When she got home, she cried bitterly at her 
feminine Weakness and her incapacity ; and she 
entered this pitiable failure in her journal with a 
severity our male readers will hardly, we think, 
be disposed to imitate ; and she added, by way 
of comment : " Is this how I carry out my poor 
Robert's precept : Be obstinate as a man ; be 
snpple as a woman?" 

That night she consulted her father on this 
difficulty, so slight to any but an inexperienced 
girl. He told her there must be a report of the 
trial in the newspapers, and the report would 
probably mention the counsel ; she had better 
consult a file. 

Then the thing was where to find a file. After 
one or two failures, the Bri;lsh Museum was 
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Bnggetted, She went thither, and could not get 
in to read without certain formalities. While 
these were being complied with, she was at a 
stand-still. 

That same evening came a line from Arthur 
Wardiaw : — 

** Dbabbst Helen : — I hear from Mr, Adams 
that yon desire to knoMf the name of the counsel 
who defended Robert Fenfold. It was Mr. Tol- 
lemache. He has chambers in Lincoln*s Inn. 
** Ever devotedly yonrs, 

"ABTHUR WAttDLAW." 

Helen was touched with this letter, and put it 
away indorsed with a fow words of gratitude 
and esteem ; and copied it into her diary and re- 
marked: '^This is one more warning not to 
judge hastily. Arthur's agitation was probably 
only great emotion at the sudden mention of one 
whose innocence be believes, and whose sad fate 
distresses him.'* She wrote back and thanked 
him sweetly, and in terms that encouraged a visit. 
Next day she went to Mr. ToUemache. A seedy 
man followed her at a distance. Mr. Tollemaehe 
was not at his chambers, nor expected till four 
o'clock. He was in court. She lefthec card and 
wrote on it in pencil tliat she would call af four. 

She went at ten minotes after four. Mr. Tol- 
lemaehe declined through hiA clerk to see her if 
she was a client; he could only be approached 
by her solicitor. She felt inclined to go away 
and cry ; but this time she remembered she was 
to be obsdnate as a man and supple as a woman. 
She wrote on a card : '* I am not a client of Mr. 
ToUemache, but a lady deeply interested in ob- 
taining some information, which Mr. ToUemadie 
can with perfect propriety give me. I trust to 
his courtesy as a gentleman not to refuse me a 
short interview." 

*' Admit the-lady, " said a sliarp little voice. 

She was ushered in, and found Mr. ToUemache 
standing before tho fire. 

'* Now, madam, what can I do for yon ?" 

** Some years ago yoa defended Mr. Bobert 
Fenfold; he was accused of forgery.'* 

**' Oh, was he ! I think I remember something 
about it. A banker's clerk — wasn't he ?" 

**Ohno, sir. A clergyman.'* 

'* A clergyman. I remember it perfectly. He 
. was convicted." 

" Do you think he was guilty, sir ?" 

*^ There was a strong case against him." 

'*! wish to sift that case." 

*' Indeed. And you want to go through tho 
papers." 

" What papers, sir ?" 

" The brief for the defense.*' 

*' Yes," said Helen, boldly, ** would yon trust 
me with that, sir ? Oh, if you knew how deep- 
ly I am interested !" Tho tears were in her love- 
ly eyes. 

** The brief has gene back to the solicitor, of 
eourse. I dare say he will let you read it upon a 
proper representation." 

** Thank you, sir. Will you tell me who is 
the solicitor tfnd where he lives ?" 

*'0h, I can't remember who was the solicitor. 
That is the very first thing you ought to have as- 
certained. It was no use coming to roe. " 

** Forgive me for troubling yon, sir," said 
Helen, with a deep sigh. 



" Not at all, ittadAm ; I am only sony I can 
not be of. more service. 3ut do let roe advise 
you to employ your solicitor to make these pre- 
liminary inquiries. Happy to consult witn him, 
and re-open the matter should he discover any 
fresh evidence." He bowed her out, and sat 
down to a brief while she was yet in sight. 

She turned away heart-sick. The advice slio 
had received was good ; but she shrank from 
baring her heart to her father's solicitor. 

She sat dLsconsolate awhile, then ordered an. 
other cab, and drove to Wardlaw's office. It 
was late, and Arthur was gone home ; so, in- 
deed, was every body, except one young 8nl)or- 
dinote, who was putting up the shutters. *' Sir, " 
said she, '* can you tell me where old Mr. Pen- 
fold lives ?" 

** Somewhere in the subbubsE, inis:$." 

** Yes, sir ; but where ?" 

<* I think it is out Pimlico way." 

'^Could you not give me the street ? I would 
beg yon to accept a present if you could." 

This sharpened the young gentleman's wits ; 
he went in, and groped here and there till he 
found the address, and gave it her : No. 3 Fair- 
field Cottages, Primrose Lane, Pimlico. She 
gave him a sovereign, to his infinite surprise and 
delight, and told tho cabman to drive to the hotel. 

The next moment the man who had followed 
her was chatting familiarly with tho subordinate, 
and helping him to put up the shutters. 

" I say, Dick," said the youngster, **I*enfolds 
is n^ in <he market ; aduchesd wf(s here just now, 
and gave me a sov. to tell her where he lived. 
Wait a moment till I spit on it for luck." 

Tho agent, however, did no^ wait to witness 
that interesting ceremony. He went back to his 
hansom round the comer, and drove at once to 
Arthur Wardlaw's house with the informatioD. 

Helen noted down Michael Penfold's address 
in her diary, and would have gone to him that 
evening, but she was to dine tete-a-iete with her 
father. 

Next day she went down to 3 Fairfield Cot- 
tages at* half past four. On the way her heart 
palpitated, for this was a very important inter- 
view. Here at least she might hope to find some 
clue, by following out which she would sooner 
or later establish Bobert's innocence. But then 
came a fearful thought: *'Why had not his 
father done this already, if it was possible to do 
it ? His father must love him. His father must 
have heard his own stoiy^ and tested it in every 
way. Yet his father remained the servant of a 
firm, tho senior partner of which had told her to 
her face Bobert was guilty." 

It was a strange and terrible enigma. Yet 
she clung to the belief that some new light would 
come to her from Michael Penfold. Then came 
bashful fears. ' ' How should she account to Mr. 
Penfold for the interest she took in his own son, 
she who was affianced to Mr. Penfold's employ- 
er." She arrived at 3 Fairfield Cottages with 
her cheeks burning, and repeating to herself: 
''Now is the time to be supple as a woman but 
obstinate as a man." 

She sent the cabman in to inquire for Mr. 
Fenfold ; a sharp girl of about thirteen came 
out to her, and told her Mr. Penfold was not at 
home. 

** Can you tell me when he will bo at home ?** 

'*No, miss. He have gOne to Scotland. A 
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telegrapham came from Wardlaws* last night, 
afl he was to go to Scotland first thing this morn- 
ing ; and ho went at six o'clock." 

** Oh dear I How unfortunate !" 

<' Who shall I say called, miss ?*' 

"Thank yon, I will write. What time did 
the telegram come ?*' 

" Between five and six last evening, miss.*' 

She returned to the hotel. Fate seemed to 
be against her. Baffled at the very threshold I 
At the hotel she found Arthur Wardlaw's card 
and a beautiful bouquet. 

She sat down directly, and wrote to liim affec- 
tionately, and asked him in the postscript if he 
could send her a report of the trial. She re- 
ceived a reply directly, that ho had inquired in 
the office, for one of the clerks had reports of it; 
but this clerk was unfortunately out, and bad 
locked up his desk. 

Helen sighed. Her feet seemed to be clogged 
at every step in this inquiry. 

Next morning, however, a largo envelope 
c.«ime for her, and a Mr. Hand wrote to her 
thus : — 

** Madam : — Having been requested by Mr. 
Arthur Wardlaw to send you my extracts of a 
trial, the <^ueen v. PenfolJ, I herewith forward 
the same, and would feel obliged by your return- 
ing them at your convenience. Your obedient 
servant, James Kxsb,'^ 

Helen took the inclosed extracts to her bed- 
room, and there rend them both over many 
times. 

In both these reports the case for the Crown 
was neat, clear, cogent, straightforward, and 
supported by evidence. The defense was chiefly 
argument of counsel to prove the improbability 
of a clergyman and a man of good character 
passing a forged note. One of the reports staged 
that Mr. Arthur Wardlaw, a son of the principal 
witness, had taken the accusation so much to 
heart that he was now dangerously ill at Oxford. 
The other report did not contain this, but, on the 
other hand, it stated that the prisoner, after con- 
viction, had endeavored to lay the blame on Mrl 
Arthur Wardlaw, but that the judge had stopped 
him, and said he could only aggravate his offense 
by endeavoring lo cast a slur upon the Wardiaws, 
who had both shown a manifest desire to shield 
him, but were powerless for want of evidence. 

In both reports the summing up of the judge 
was moderate in expression, but leaned against 
the prisoner on every point, and corrected the 
pophisiical reasoning of his counsel very sensibly. 
Roth reports said an expert was called for the 
prisoner, whose ingenuity made the court smile, 
but did not counterbalance the evidence. Helen 
sat cold as ice with the extracts in her hand. 

Not that her sublime faith was shal|^n, but 
that poor I^bcrt appeared to have been so calm- 
ly and fairly dealt with by every body. Even 
Mr. Hennessy, the counsel for the Crown, had 
opened the case with humane regret, and con- 
fined himself to facts, and said nobody would be 
more pleased than ho would, if this evidence 
could be contradicted, or explained in a manner 
consistent with the prisoner's innocence. 

What a stone she had undertaken to roll — ^up 
nhat a hill I 

What was to be her next step ? Go to the 



Museum, which was now open to her, and read 
more reports ? She shrank from that. 

<*The newspapers are all against him," satil 
she ; *' and I don't want to be tuld he is guilt^^ 
when I know he is innocent." 

She now re-examined the extracts with a vietir 
to names, and found the only names mentioned 
were those of the counsel. The expert's name 
was not given in either. However, she knew 
that from Robert. She resolved to speak to 
Mr. Hennessy first, and try and get at the de- 
fendant's solicitor through him. 

She found him ont by the Law Directory, and 
called at a few minutes past four. 

Hennessy was almost the opposite to ToUe- 
mache. Ho was about the size of a gentleman's 
wardrobe ; and, like most enormous men, good- 
natured. He received her, saw with his practised 
eye that she was no common person, and, after 
a slight hesitation on professional grounds, heard 
her request. He sent for his note*book, (bund 
the case in one moment, i*e-mastered it in anoth^ 
cr, and told her the solicitor for the Crown in that 
case was Fresbfield. 

** Now," said he, " you want to know who was 
the defendant's solicitor? Jenkins, a stamped 
envelope. Write your name and address on 
that." 

While she was doing it, he scratched a line to 
Mr. Fresbfield, asking him to send the required 
information to the inclosed address. 

She thanked Mr. Hennessy with the tears ia 
her eyes. 

'* I dare not ask yon whether yon think him 
guilty," she said. 

Hennessy shook his head with an .air of good-^ 
natured rebuke. 

'* You must not cross-examine counsel," said 
he : *' but, if it will be any comfort to you, 1*11 
say this much, there was just a shadow of doubt* 
and Tollemache certainly let a chance slip. - - If 
I had defended your friend, I would have insist- 
ed on a postponement, of the trial until this 
Arthur Wardlaw" (looking at his note-book) 
<< could be examined, either in court or other- 
wise, if he was really dying. Is he dead, do you 
know?" 
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*' I thought not. , Sick witnesses arc often at • 
death's door ; but I never knew one pass the 
threshold. Ha ! ha ! The trial ought to have . 
been postponed till be got well. If a judge re- 
fused me a postponement in such a case, I would 
make him so odious to the jury, that the pris- 
oner would get a verdict in spite of his teeth." 

"Then you think he was badly defended?" 

** No ; that is saying a great deal more than I 
could justify. But there are counsel v.ho trust 
too much to their powers of reasoning, and un- 
derrate a chink in the evidence pro or con. 
Practice, and a few back-falls, cure them of that." 

Mr. Hennessy uttered this general observation 
with a certain change of tone, which showed he 
thought he had said as much or more than his 
visitor had any right to expect from him ; and 
she therefore left him, repeating her thanks. 
She went home, pondering on every word he bad 
said, and entered it all in her journal, with the 
remark ; ^* How strange I the first doubt of Bob- 
ert's guilt comes to me from the lavryer who 
caused him to be found guilty. He calls it the 
shadow of a doubt." 
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That Tcry eveiUDf;, Mr. Freslifield had the 
courtesy to send her by messenger the name and 
address of the solicitor who had defejaded Rob- 
ert Pcnfold — Lovejoy and James, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. She called on them, and sent in her 
card. . She was kept waiting a long time in the 
outer office, and felt ashamed, and sick at heart, 
seated among yonnc: clerks. At last she was 
admitted, and toIdMr. Lovejoy she and her fa- 
ther. General RoUeston, were ranch interested in 
a late client of his, Mr. Robert Fenfokl ; and 
would he be kind enough to let her see the brief 
for the defense ? 

*' Are you a relation of the Penfolds, mad- 
am* ?" 

** No, sir,'' said Helen, blushing. 
** Hnmy>h!'* said Lovejoy, . 
lie touched a hand-tbell. A clerk appeared. 
* ' Ask Mr. Upton to come to me/' 
Mr. Upton, the managing clerk, came in due 
coarsfi, and. Mr. Lovejoy asked him :— 

*'Who instructed us in the Queen v. Fen- 
fold?" 

*' It was Mr. Michael Fenfold, sir." 
Mr. Lovejoy then told Helen that she must 
just get a line from Mr. Michael Fenfold, and 
then the papers should be submitted to her. 

*« Yes: but, sir," said Helen, **Mr. Fenfold is 
in Scotland." 

** Well, but you can write to him." 
^^ No ; I don't know in what part of Scotland 
lie is." 

** Then you are not very intimate with him ?" 
'' No, sir ; my acquaintance is with Mr. Rob- 
•vt Penfqld." 

'* Have you a line from him f " 
** I have no written authority from him ; but 
will von not take my word that I act by his de- 
sire?" 

** My dear madam," said the lawyer, " we go 
by rule. There are certain forms to be observed 
in these things. I am sure your own good sense 
will tell you It would be. cruel and improper of 
nre to submit those papers without an order from 
Itobert or Michael Fenfold. Fray consider this 
OS a delny, not a refusal.'* 

*'Yes, sir," said Helen; "but I meet with 
nothing but delays, and my heart is breaking 
under them." 

The solicitor looked sorry, but would not »ct 
irregularly. She went home sighing, and con- 
demned to wait the return of Michael Fenfold. 

The cab door was opened for her by a seedy 
man she fancied she had seen before. 

Baffled thus, and crippled in every movement 
she made, however slight, in favor of Robert Pen- 
fold, she was seduced on the. other hand into all 
the innocent pleasures of the town. Her adven- 
ture bad transpired somehow or other, and all 
General RoUoston'a acquaintances hunted him 
up ; and both father and daughter were courted 
by people of toii^ lions. A shipwrecked beauty 
is not offered to society every day. Even her 
own sex raved about her, and about the chain 
of beautiful pearls she had picked up somehow 
on her desolate island. She always wore them ; 
they linked her to that sacred purpose she seem- 






from her up-hill Msk^^nd tho world^ wfth n^f^ ,, 
but powerful liand^^U(%\y.iher away to it; 'Arti uuT y 
brought her a chofib^^bQuqiret^^or sent.itei^^ 
choice bouquet, every j^i^lng,^ but '<Sif^ 
did not intrude much upon ^^i^.-ano^tl^ 
she waa sure he would assi^t-ise^-if-shd'asked 
him, gratitude and delicacy forbade her to call 
him again to her assistance. She preferred to 
await the retqru of Michael Fenfold. She had 
written to him at the office to tell him she had 
news of his son, and begged him to give her in- 
stant notice of his return from Scotland. 

Day after day passed, and he did not write to 
her. She began to chafe, and then to pine. 
Her father saw, and came to a conclusion that 
her maniage wi(h Arthur ought to be hastened. 
He resolved to act quietly but firmly towards that 
end. 



him into the vortex, hiding from her that he 
embarked in it principally for her sake, and she 
went down the current with him out of filial duty. 
Thus unfathomable difficulties thrust her back 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Up to this time Helcn'^ sex, and its attributes, 
had been a great disadviintage to her. She had 
been stopped on the very threshold of her in- 
qairj by petty difficulties which a man would 
have soon surmounted. But one fine day the 
scale gave a little turn, and she made a little 
discovery, thanks to her sex. Women, whether 
it is that they are born to be followed, or are ac- 
customed to be followed, seem to have eyes in 
the backs of their Jieads, and instinct to divine 
when somebody is after them. This inexperi- 
enced girl, who had inissed seeing many things 
our readers have seen, obseiTed in merely pass- 
ing her window a seedy man in the courtyard 
of the hotel. Would you believe it, she instant- 
ly recognized the man who had opened her cab- 
door for her in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Quick as 
lightning it passed through lier mind, ** Why do 
I see the same figure at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
and at Charing Cross?" At various intervals 
she passed the window; and twice she saw the 
man again. She pondered, and determined to 
tiy a little experiment. Robert Fenfold, it may 
be remembered, had mentioned an expei;t as 
one of the persons she was to see. She Tjad 
looked for his name in the Directory ; but ex- 
perts were not down in the book. Another fa- 
talityl But at last she had found UndercliiF, a 
lithographer, and she fancied that must be the 
same person. She did not hope to learn much 
from him ; the newspapers said his evidence-had 
caused a smile. She had a distinct object in 
visiting him, the nature of which will appear. 
She ojdercd a cab, and dressed herself. She 
came down, and entered the cab ; but, instead 
of telling the man where to drive, she gave him 
a slip of paper, containing the address of the 
lithographer. ** Drive there," said she, a little 
n^steriously. The cabman winked, suspecting 
an intrigue, and went off to the place. There 
she learned Mr. Undercliff had moved to Frith 
Street, Soho, number not known. She told the 
cabman to drive slowly up and down the street, 
but could not find the name. At last she ob- 
served spino lithographs in a window. She let 



ed to be forgetting. Her father drew her with athe cabman go all down the street, then stopped 



him, and paid him off. She had no sooner done 
this than she walked very briskly back, and en- 
tered the little shop, and inquired for Mr. Un- 
dercliff. He was out, and not expected back 
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for an hour. ** I wili wait/* said Helen ; and 
she sat down with her head upon her white 
hand. A seedy man passed the window rapid- 
ly with a hnsy air ; and, if his eye shot a glance 
into the shop, it was so slight and careless no- 
body could suspect he was a spy and had done 
his work effectaally as he flashed by. In that 
moment the yonng lady, through the chink of 
her fingers, which she had opened for tliat pur- 
pose, not only recognized the man, but noticed 
his face, his hat, his waistcoat, his dirty linen, 
and the pin in his neck-tie. 

** Ah !" said she, and flushed to the brow. 

She lifted up her head and became conscious 
of a formidable old woman, who was standing be- 
hind the counter at a side door, eying her with 
the seyerest scrutiny. This old woman was tall 
and thin, and had a fine face, the lower part of 
which was feminine enough ; but the forehead 
and brows were alarming. Though her hair was 
silvery, the broars were black and shaggy, and 
the forehead was divided by a vertical furrow 
into two temples. Under those shaggy eyebrows 
shone dark gray eyes, that passed for 'black with 
most people ; and those eyes were fixed on Helen, 
reading her. Helenas light hazel eyes returned 
their gaze. She blushed, and, still looking, said, 
** Pray, madam, can I see Mr. UnderclifF?'* 

**My son is out for the day, miss," said the 
old lady, civilly. 

" Oh dear ! how unfortunate I am !" said 
Helen, with a sigh. 

** He comes back to-night. You can see him 
to-morrow at ten o'clock. A question of hand- 
writing?" 

** Not exactly," said Helen t " but he was wit- 
ness in favor of a person I know was innocent." 

"But he was /ound guilty," said the other, 
^*ith cool keenness. 

" Yes, madam : and he has no friend to clear 
him but mc : a poor weak girl, baflled and de- 
feated whichever way I turn." She began to 
cry. 

The old woman looked at her crying with 
that steady composure which marks her sex on 
th^ occasions ; and, when she was better, said 
quietly, " You are not so weak as you think.** 
She added, after a while, ** If you wish to retain 
my son, you had better leave a fee.*' 

" With pleasure, madam. What is the fee ?** 

'* One guinea. Of course, there is a separate 
charge for any work he may do for you.** 

** That is but reasonable, madam.**' And with 
this she paid the fee, and rose to go. 

** Shall I send any one home with you?" 

*• No, thank you,'* said Helen. «* Why ?** 

*' Because you are followed, and because yon 
are not used to be followed." 

** Why, how did you find that out?" 

'* By your face, when a man passed the win- 
dow — a shabby-genteel fellow ; he was employed 
by some gentleman, no doubt. Such faces as 
yours will be followed in London, If you feel 
uneasy, miss, I will put on my bonnet and see 
you home.'* 

Helen was surprised at this act of substantial 
civility from the Gorgon. " Oh, thank you, Mrs. 
Undercliff/'said she. " No, I am not the least 
afraid. Let them follow me, I am doing noth- 
ing that I am ashamed of. Indeed, I am glad 
I am thought worth the trouble of following. It 
shows mc I am not so'thorouglilv contemptible. 



Good-bye,' and many thanks. Ten o'clock to- 
morrow.** 

And she walked home without looking once 
behind her till the hotel was in sight ; then she 
stopped at a shop window, and in a moment her 
swift eye embraced ,the vriiole landscape. Bat 
the shabby-genteel man was nowhere in night. 



CHAPTER LVH. 

When Joseph Wylie disappeared from the 
scene, Nancy Bonse made iEi discovery which 
very often follows the dismissal of a suitor — that 
she was considerably more attached to him than 
she had thought. The honse became dull, the 
subordinate washerwomen languid; their taci- 
turnity irritated and depressed Nancy by turns. 

In the midst of this, Michael Penfold discov- 
ered that Helen had come back sidfe. He came 
into her parlor, beaming with satisfiaction, and 
told her of the good news. It gave her im- 
mense delight at first. But, when she had pot 
nsed to her joy on that score, she began to think 
she had used Joe Wylie very ill. Now that 
Helen was saved, she conld no longer realize 
that Wylie was so very much to blame. 

She even persuaded herself that his disappear- 
ance was the act of a justly offended man ; and, 
as he belonged to a class of whose good sense 
she had a poor opinion, she was tormented with 
fears that he would do some desperate act — 
drown himself, or go to sea ; or, worst of all, 
marry some trollop. She became very anxious 
and unhappy. Before this misfortune she nsed 
to go about singing the first verse of a song, and 
whistling the next, like any plonghboy ; an ec- 
centric performance, but it made the honse ^sy. 
Now both song and whistle were suspended! 
and, instead, it was all hard work and hard cry. 
ing; turn about. 

She attached herself to Michael Penfold be- 
cause he had known trouble, and was sympa- 
thetic : and these two opened their hearts to one 
another, and formed a friendship that was venr 
honest and touching. 

The scene of their conversation and mutual 
consolation was Nancy's parlor ; a little mite of 
a room she had partitioned off from her busi- 
ness. "For,*' said she, **8 lady 1*11 be — after 
my work is done — if it is only ift a cupboard." 
The room had a remarkably large fireplace, 
which had originally warmed the whole floor, 
bnt now was used as a ventilator only. The 
gas would have been stifling without it. As for 
lighting a flre in it, that was out of the question. 

On a certain evening, soon after Mr. Penfold*8 
return from Scotland, the pair sat over their tea, 
and the conversation fell on the missing sweet- 
heart. Michael had been thinking it over, and 
was full of encouragement. He said : 

** Miss Bouse, something tells me that, if poor 
Mr. Wylie could only know your heart, he would 
turn np again directly. What we ought to do is 
to send somebody to look for him in all the sail- 
ors* haunts: some sharp fellow— Dear me, 
what a knocking they keep up next door !" 

** Oh, that is always the way when one wants 
a quiet chat. Drat the woman I 1*11 have her 
indicted." 

No, yon won*t, Miss I!ouse : she is a poor 
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fiouiy and has got no business except letting lodg- 
ings ; she is not like yon. But I do hope she 
will be so kind as not to come quite through 
the wall !** 

**I>ear heart!" said Nancy, "go on, and 
never mind her noise, which it is worse than a 
horgan-grinder, " 

•* Well, then, if you can*t lind him that way, 
I say — Advertise. ** 

* ' Me I" cried Nancy, turning very red. * * Do I 
look like a woman as would advertise for a man ?" 
*' No, ma*am : quite the reverse. But what I 
mean is, you might put in something not too 
plain. For instance : If J. W. will return to N. 
R., all will be forgotten and forgiven.*' 

** He*d have the upper hand of mo tor life,'* 
said Nancy. ** No, no ; I won't advertise for the 
fool. What right had he to run off at the first 
word ? He ought to know my bark is worse 
than niy bite by this time. Yon can, though.*' 
^' Me bite, ma'am ?" said the old gentleman. 
** Bite ? no : advertise, since you're so fond of 
it. Come, you sit down and write one ; and I'll 
pay for it, for that matter." 

Michael sat down, and drew up the following : 
" If Mr. Joseph Wylie will call on Michael Pen- 
fold, at No. 3 E. C., he will hear of something 
to his advantage." 

** To his advantage ?" said Nancy, doubtfully. 
"Why not tell him the truth ?" 

^ Why, that is the truth, ma'am. Isn't it to 
h^s advantage to be reconciled to an honest, vir- 
tuous, painstaking lady, that honors him with 
her affection — and me with her friendship ? Be- 
sides, it is the common form ; and there is noth- 
ing like sticking to form." 

**Mr. Penfold," said Nancy, "any one can 
see you was born a gentleman ; and I am a deal 
prouder to have you and your washing than I 
should him as pays you your wages : pale eyes — 
pale hair — ^pale eyebrows — ^I wouldn't trust him 
to mangle a duster." 

" Oh, Miss House I Fray don't disparage my 
good master to mo." 

" I can't help it, sir ; thought is free, espe- 
cially in this here compartment. Better speak 
one's mind than die o* the sulks. So shut your 
ear when my music jars. But one every other 
day is enough : if he won't come back for that, 
why, he must go, and I must look out for anoth- 
er ; there's as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. Still, 111 not deny I have a great re- 
spect for poor Joe. Oh, Mr.' Penfold, what shall 
I do? Oh, oh, oh!" 

" There, there," said Michael, " I'll put this 
into the Times every day." 

**You are a good soul, Mr. P<*nfold. Oh, 
oh, oh !" 

When he had finished the advertisement in a 
clerkly hand, and she had finished her cry, she 
felt comparatively comfortable, and favored Mr. 
Penfold with some reflections. 

"Dear heait, Mr, Penfold, how you and I do 
take to one another, to be sure. But so we 
ought: for we are honest folk, the pair, and has 
had a hard time. Don't it never strike you rath- 
er curious that three thousand pounds was at the 
bottom of both'our troubles, yourn and mine ? I 
might have married Joe, and been a happy wom- 
an with him ; but the devil puts in my head — 
There yon go again hammering! Life ain't 
wo''th having next door to that lodging-house. 



Drat the woman, if )ho must peck, why don't 
slie go il^ the churchyard and peck her ouu 
grave ; which we shall never be quiet till she w 
there: and these here gimcrack houses, they 
won't stand no more pecking at than a soap- 
sud. Ay, that's what hurts me, Mr. Penfold < 
the Lord had given him and me health iiud 
strength and honesty ; our betters had wed for 
love and wrought for money, as the saying is ; 
but I must go again Nature, that cried ' Cohie 
couple;' and must bargain for three thousand 
pounds. So now I've lost the man, and not got 
the money, nor never shall : and, if I had, I'd 
bum — Ah— ah — ah — ah — ah 1" 

This tirade ended in stifled screams of terror, 
caused by the sudden appearance of a humiui 
hand, in a place and in a manner well adapted 
to shake the stoutest latmdress's nerves. 

TMs hand came through the brick-work of 
the chimne}'-place, and there remained a mo- 
ment or two : then slowly retired, and, as it r(>- 
tired, something was heard to fall upon the shav. 
ings and tinsel of the fireplace. 

Nancy, by a feminine imptdse, put her hand;? 
before her face, to hide this supernatural hand ; 
and, when she found courage to withdraw them, 
and glare at the place, there was no aperture 
whatever in the brick-work ; and, consequently, 
the hand appeared to have traversed the solid 
material, both coming and going. 

"Oh, Mr. Penfold," cried Nancy; "I'm a 
sinful woman. This comes of talking c>f thdf 
devil arter sunset ;" and «he sat trembling so 
that the very floor shook. 

Mr. Penfold's nen^es were not strong. He 
and Nancy both huddled together for mutual 
protections^ and their faces had not a vestige of 
color left in them. 

However, after a period of general paralysis, 
Penfold whispered : — ; 

"I heard it drop something on the shavings." 

" Then we shall be all in a blaze o' brimstone," 
shrieked Nancy, wringing her hands. 

And they waited to see. 

Then, as no conflagration took place, Mr. Pen- 
fold got up, and said he must go and see what 
it was the hand had dropped. 

Nancy, in whom curiosity was beginning to 
battle with terror, let him go to the fireplace 
without a word of objection, and then cried out, 

" Don't go anigh it, sir ; it will do you a mis- 
chief; don't touch it whatever. Take the tongs'* 

He took the tongs, and presently flung into 
the middle of the room a small oil-skin packet. 
This, as it lay on the ground, they both eyed 
like two deer glowering at a piece of red cloth, 
and ready to leap back over the moon if it 
should show signs of biting. But oil>skin is not 
preternatural, nor has tradition connected it, 
however remotely, with the Enemy of man. 

Consequently, a great revulsion took place in 
Nancy, and she passed from fear to indignation 
at having been frightened so. 

She ran to the fireplace, and, putting her head 
up the chimney, screamed, " Heave your dirt 
where you heave your love, ye Brazen !" 

While she was objurgating her neighbor, 
whom, w}th feminine justice, she held responsi- 
ble for every act done in her house, Penfold un- 
did the packet, and Nancy returned to her seat, 
with her mind more at ease, to examine the 
contents- ^ 
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« Bank-notes!" cried PenfoR 

"Ay," said Nancy, incredulously, '*tbey do 
V)ok like bank-notes, and feel like *em ; bat they 
ain't wrote like them. Bank-notes ain't wrote 
black like that in the left-hand comer." 

Penfold explained. 

" Ten-pound notes are not, nor fives ; but 
large notes are. These are all fifties." 

** Fifty whats ?" 

" Fifty pounds." 

'* What, each of them bits of paper worth fif- 
ty pounds ?" 

** Yes. Let us count them ; 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,— 
Oh Lord ! — 20. Why, it is two thousand pounds, 
—just two thousand pounds. It is the veiy sum 
that ruined mo ; it did not belong to me, and 
its being in the house ruined my poor Robert. 
And this does not belong to you. Lock all the 
doors, bar all the windows, and burn them before 
the police come." 

"Wait a bit," said Nancy—** wait a bit." 

They sat on each sid© of the notes ; Penfold 
agitated and terrified, Nancy confounded and 
perplexed. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

Punctually at ten o'clock Helen returned to 
Frith Street, and found Mr. Undercliff behind a 
sort of counter, employed in tracing ; a work- 
man was seated at some little distance from him ; 
both bent on their work. 

** Mr. Undercliff?" said Helen. 

He rose, and turned towards her politely, — a 
pale, fair man, with a keen gray eye and a pleas- 
ant voice and manner: **I am Edward Under- 
diff. You come by appointment?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

** A question of handwriting ?" 

* ' Not entirely, sir. Do you remember giving 
witness in favor of a young clergyman, Mr. Rol>- 
«'t Penfold, who was accused of forgery ?" 

**I remember the circumstance, but not the 
letails." 

**0h dear! that is nnfortnnate," said Helen, 
vith a deep sigh ; she often had to sigh now. 

**Why, you see," said the expert, **I am 
rnlled on such a multitude of trials. However, 
I take notes of the principal ones. What year 
was it in ?" 

** In 1864." 

Mr. Undercliff went to a set of drawers ar- 
ranged chronologically, and found his notes di* 
rectly. ** It was a forged bill, madam, indorsed 
and presented by Penfold. I was called to. prove 
that the bill was not in the handwriting of Pen- 
fold. Here is my fac-simile of the Robert Pen- 
fold indorsed upon the bill by the prisoner." 
He handed it her, and she examined it with in- 
terest. *'And here are fac-similes of genuine 
writing by John Wardlaw ; and here is a copy 
of the forged note." 

He laid it on the table before her. She start- 
ed, and eyed it with horror. It was a long time 
hefore she could speak. At length she said, 
** And that wicked piece of paper destrqyed Rob- 
art Penfold." 

**Not that piece of paper, but the original; 
this is a fac-similc, so far as the writing is con- 
oerned. It was not necessary in this case to 



imitate paper and color. Stay, here is a sheet 
on which I have lithographed the three stjles ; 
that will enable you to follow my comparison. 
But perhaps that would not intei'est yoo." 
Helen had the tact to sftv it Would. Thus en- 
couraged, the expert showed her that Robert 
Penfold's writing had nothing in common with 
the forged note. He added : **I also detected 
in tlie forged note habits which were, entirely 
absent from the true writing of John Wardlaw. 
You will understand, there were plenty of un- 
doubted specimens in court to go by." 

**Then, oh, sir," said Helen, ** Robert Penfold 
was not guilty." 

** Certainly not cf viiting the forged note. 
I swore that, and I'll swear it again. But when 
it came to questions whether be had passed the 
note, and whether he knew it was forged, that 
was quite out of. my province." 

**I can understand that^" said Helen ; '^but 
you heard the trial ; you are very intelligent, nr, 
you must have formed some opinion as to whether 
he was guilty or not." » 

The expert shook his head. ** Madam," said 
he, ** mine is a profound and difBcnlt art, which 
aims at certainties. Very early in my career I 
found that to master that art I must be single- 
minded, and not allow my ear to influence my 
eye. By purposely avoiding all reasoning from 
extenial circumstances, I have distanced my 
competitors in expertise ; bat I sometimes think 
I have rather weakened my powers of conjecture 
through disuse. Now, if my mother had been 
at the trial, she would give rou an opinion of 
some. value on the outside facts. But that it- 
not my line. If you feel sure he was innocent, 
and want we to aid yon^ yon must get hold of the 
handwriting of every person who was likely to 
know old Wardlaw*s handwriting, and so might 
have imitated it ; all the clerks in his office, to 
begin with. Nail the forger ; that is your only 
chance." 

'* What, sir l" said Helen, with surprise, *^if 
you saw the true handwriting of the person who 
wrote that forged note, should you recognize it?" 

** Why not? It is difficult; but I have done 
it hundreds of tiines." 

** Oh I Is forgery so common ?" 

** No :. but I am in all the cqseg ; and, besides, 
I do a great deal in a busines» tliat requires the 
same kind of expertise — anonymous lettera. I 
detect assassins of that kind by the score. A 
gentleman or lady, down in the country, gets a 
poisoned arrow by the post, or perhaps a shower 
of them. They are always in disguised hand- 
writing ; those who received them send them up 
to me, with writings of all the people they sus- 
pect This disguise is generally more' or lea 
superficial; five or six unconscious habits re- 
main below it,' and often these undisguised habits 
are the true characteristics of the writer. And 
I'll tell you something curious, madam; it is 
quite common for all the suspected people to be 
innocent ; and then I write back, * Send me the 
handwriting of the people you suspeet the least H 
and among them I often find the assassin." 

** Oh, Mr. Undercliff," said Helen, **yon make 
my heart sick." 

** Oh, it is a vile world, for that matter," flaid 
the expert ; ** and the country no better than 
the town, for all it looks so sweet with its green 
fields and purling rills. There they sow anoBy* 
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mous letters like barley : the very girls write 
anonymous letters that make my hair stand on 
end. Tes, it is a vile world/' 

' * I>on*t you believe him, miss/' said Mrs. 
Undercliiff, appearing suddenly. Then turning 
to her son, *' How can yon measure the world ? 
You live in a little one of your own — a world of 
forgers and anonymous writers ; you see so many 
of these, you fancy they are common as dirt ; 
but they are only common to you because they 
all come yodr way." 

" Oh, that is it, is it ?" said the expert, doubt- 
fully. 

** Tes, that is it, Ned," said the old lady, quiet- 
ly ; then after a pause she said, ^' I want you to 
do your very best for this young lady." 

'^I always do," said the artist: **But how 
can I judge without materials? And she brings 
me none." 

Mrs. UnderelifF turned to Helen, and said : 
'' Have yon brought him nothing at all, no hand- 
writings — in your bag ?" 

Then Helen sighed again. ** I have no hand- 
writing except Mr. Penfold*s ; but I have two 
printed reports of the trial." 

** Printed reports," said the expert, ** they are 
no use to me. Ah I here is an outline I took 
of the prisoner during the trial. You can read 
faces: tell the lady whether ho was guilty or 
not," and he handed the profile to his mother 
with an ironical look ;' not that be doubted her 
proficiency in the rival art of reading faces, but 
that he doubted the existence of the art. 

Mrs. Underclitr took the profile, and, coloring 
slightly, said to Miss RoUeston : ** It is living 
faces I profess to read : there I can see the move- 
ment of the eyes and other things that my son 
here has not studied." Thon she scrutinized 
the profile. V It is a very handsome faoe," said 
she. . . 

The expert chuckled. ** There's a womain's 
judgment," said he. *' Handsome! the fellow 
I got transported for life down at Exeter was an 
Adonis, and forged wills, bonds, and powers of 
attorney by the dozen." 

"There's something noble about this face," 
said Mrs. UnderelifF, ignoring the interruption, 
" and yet something simple. I think him more 
likely to be a cat's-paw than a felon." Having 
delivered this with a certain modest dignity, she 
laid the profile on the counter before Helen. 

The expert had a wonderful eye and hand ; it 
was a good thing for society he had elected to be 
gamekeeper instead of poacher, detector of for- 
gery instead of forger. • No photograph was ever 
truer than this outline. Helen started, and bow- 
ed her head over the sketch to conceal the strong 
and various emotions that swelled at sight of the 
portrait of her martyr. In vain ; if the eyes were 
hidden, the tender bosom heaved, the graceful 
body quivered, and the tears fell fast upon the 
counter. 

Mrs. UnderelifF was womanly enough, though 
she looked like the late Lord Thurlow in petti- 
coats ; and she instantly aided the girl to hide 
her beating heart from the man, though that man 
was her son. She distracted his attention. 
'*Give me all your notes, Ned," said she, **and 
let me see whether I can make something of them ; 
but first perhaps Miss Rolleston will empty her 
bag on the counter. Go back to your work a 
moment, for I know you have enough to do/* 



The expert was secretly glad to be released 
from a case in which there were; no materials ; 
and so Helen escaped unobserved except by one 
of her own sex. She saw directly what Mrs, 
UnderelifF had done for her, and lifted her sweet 
eyes, thick with tears, to tliank her. Mrs. Un- 
derelifF smiled maternally, and next these two 
ladies did a stroke of business in the twinkling 
of an eye, and without a word spoken, whereof 
anon. Helen being once more composed, Mrs. 
Undercliff took up the prayer-book, and asked 
her with some curiosity what could be in that. 

" Oh," said Helen, '* only some writing of Mr. 
Penfold. Mr. Undercliff does not want to see 
that ; he is already sure Kobert Penfold never 
wrote that wicked thing." 

** Yes, but I should like to see some more of his 
handwriting, for all that," said the expert, luck- 
ing suddenly up. 

** But it is only in pencil.'' 
■ " Never mind ; you need not fear 1 shall al- 
ter my opinion." ' 

Helen colored high. "You are right : and I 
should disgrace my good cause by withholding 
any thing from your inspection. There, sir." 
And she opened the prayer-book, and laid Coop- 
er's dying words before the expert ; he glanced 
over them with an eye like a bird, and compared 
them with his notes. 

"Yes," sAid he, "that is Robert Penfold's writ^ 
ing ; and I sny again that hand never wrote the 
forged note." 

" Let me see that," said Mrs. Undercliff. 

"Oh yes," said Helen, rather irresolutely; 
"but you look into the things as well as the 
writing, and I promised papa — " 

" Can't you trust me ?" said Mrs. UnderelifF, 
turning suddenly cold and a little suspicious. 

" Oh yes, madam ; and indeed I have nothing 
to reproach myself with. But my papa is anx- 
ious. However, I am sure you are my friend ; 
and all I ask is that vou will never mention to 
a soul what you read there." 

" I promise that," said the elder lady, and in- 
stantly bent her black brows upon the writing. 
And, as she did so, Helen observed her counte- 
nance rise, as a face Is very apt to do when its 
owner enters on congenial work. 

"You would have made a great mistake to 
keep this from »z6,"said she, gravely. Then she 
pondered profoundly ; then she turned to her son 
and said, •* Why, Edward, this is the very young 
lady who was wrecked in the Pacific Ocean, and 
cast on a desolate island. We have all read 
about you in the papers, miss ; and I felt for you, 
for one, but, of course, not as I do now I have 
seen you. You must let mo go into this with 
you." 

"Ah, if you would !" said Helen, " Oh, mad- 
am, I have gone through t*ortnres already for 
want of somebody of my own sex to keep me in 
countenance ? Oh, if you could have seen how 
I have been received, with what cold looks, and 
sometimes with impertinent stares, before I could 
even penetrate into the region of those cold looks 
and petty formalities ! Any miserable straw was 
excuse enough to stop me on my errand of jus- 
tice and qiercy and gratitude." 

"Gratitude?" 

" Oh yes, madam . Tlie papers have Only told 
you that I was shipwrecked and cast away. 
TIjpv don't tell vou that Robert Penfold warned 
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ntc the ship was to be destroyed, and I disbe- 
lieved and affronted him in return, and he nev- 
lt reproached me, not even by a look. And we 
were in a boat with the sailors all starved — not 
hiinfrry : starved*— and mad with thirst, and yet 
in his own agony he hid something for me to 
eiiU All his thought, all his fear, was for me. 
iSuch things are not done in those great extremi- 
ties of the poor, vulgar, suffering body, except 
t)y angels in whom the soul rises above the flesh. 
And he is such an angel. I have had a knife 
lifted over me to kill me, madam — yes: and 
uKain it was he who saved roe. I owe my Jif« to 
iiim on the island over and over again ; and in 
return I have promised to give him back his hon- 
or, that he values far more than life, as all such 
noble spirits do. Ah, my poor martyr, how fee- 
bly I plead your cause ! Oh, help mo ! pray, 
pray, help me ! All is so dark, and I so weak, 
so weak." Again the loving eyes streamed ; and 
this tiine not an eye was dry in the little shop. 

The expert flung down his tracing with some- 
thing between a groan and a curse. * ' Who can 
do that drudgery," he cried, ^'whilst the poor 
young lady— Mother, you take it in hand; find 
me some material, though it is no bigger than 
a fly's foot; give me but a clue no thicker than a 
Fpider's web, and 111 follow it through the whole 
labyrinth. But you see I'm impotent ; there's 
no basis for me. It is a case for you. It wants 
a shrewd, sagacious body ^hat can read facts and 
faces ; and — I won't jest any more, Miss HoUes-r 
ton, fbr yon are deeply in earnest. Well, then, 
she really is a woman with a wonderful insight 
into facts and faces. She has got a way of read^ 
ing them as I read handwriting ; and she must 
' have taken a great fancy to you, for as a rule she 
never does us the honor to meddle." 
, " Have you taken a fancy to me, madam ?" 
Mid Helen, modestly and tenderly, yet half arch* 
ly. 

^ That I haye, " said the other, ** Those eyes 
of yours went straight into my heart last night, 
or I should not be liere this morning. That is 
partly owing to my own eyes being so dark, and 
yours the loveliest haz^l. It is twenty years since 
qyes like yours have gazed into mine* Diamonds 
are not half so rare, nor a tenth part so lovely, 
to my fancy." She. turne4 her head away, melt- 
ed probably by some tender reminiscence. It 
was only for a moment. She turned round again, 
and said quietly : '* Yes, Ned, I shoald like to 
try what I can do ; I think you said these are re- 
ports of his trial. I'll begin by reading them." 

She read them both very slowly and carefully, 
and her face grew like a judge's, and Helen 
watched each shade of expression with deep anx- 
iety. 

That powerful countenance showed alacrity 
and hope at first: then doubt and difficulty, and 
» at last dejection. Helen's heart turned cold, and 
for the first time she began to despair. For now 
a shrewd person, with a plain prejudice in he^ 
favor and Robert's, was staggered by the siinj^ 
facts of the trial. 



CHAPTER LIX 

Mrs. Ukdercliff, haying read the reports, 
avoided Helen's eye (another bad sign). She 
turned to Mr. Undercliff, and, probably because 



the perusal of (he reports had disappointed faer, 
said, almost angrily: ''£dw»rd, what did. you 
say to make them laagh at that trial? Sotb 
these papers say. that 'an expert was called, 
whose ingenuity made the court smile, but did 
not counterbalai)ce the evidence.' " 

** Why, that is a falsehood on the face of it," 
said the expert, turning red. '* I was called sim- 
ply and solely to prove Penfold did not write the 
forged note ; I proved it to the judge's satisfac- 
tion, and he directed the prisoner to be acquit- 
ted on that count. Miss Bolleston, the lawyers 
often do sneer at experts ; but then four experts 
out of five are rank impostors, a set of theorists, 
who go by arbitrary rules framed in the closet, 
and not by large and laborious comparison with 
indisputable documents. These charlatans are 
not aware that fiye thousand cramped and trem- 
ulous, but genuine, signatures are written every 
day byihonest men, and so they denounce every 
cramped or tremulous writing as a forgery. The 
varieties in a man*s writing, caused by his vrriu 
ing with his glove on or off, with a quill or a bad 
steel pen, drunk or sober, calm or agitated, in 
full daylight or dusk, etc., etc., all this is a dead 
letter to them, and they have a bias towards sus- 
picion of forgery ; and a b$nker's clerk, with bis 
mere general impression, is better evidence than 
they are. But I am an artist of a very different 
stamp. I never reason a priori, I compare ; 
and I have no bias. I never will liave. The 
judges know this, and the pains and labor I take 
to be rig^t, and they treat me with courtesy. A t 
Penfdld's trial the matter was easy ; I showed 
the <:K>nrt be had not written the note, and my 
evidence crashed the indictment so far. How 
could they have laughed at my testimony ? Why, 
they acted npon it. Those reports are not worth 
a straw. What journals were they cut out of ?'* 

*' I don't know,** paid Helen. 

**Is there nothing on the tapper margin to 
show?" 

«No." 

<' What, not on either of them ?" 

"No." 
' " Show them mo, please. This is a respect- 
able paper too ; tlte Daily News." 

**0h, Mr. Undercliff,' how can you know 
that?" 

" I don't know it ; but I think so, because 
the type and paper are like that journal ; the con- 
ductors are fond of clean type ; so am I. Why^ 
here is another misstatement ; the judge never 
said he aggravated his offense by tiyiag to casta 
slur upon the Wardlaws. I'll swear the judge 
never said a syllable of the kind. What he said 
was, * Yon can apeak in arrest of judgment on 
grounds of law, but you must not impugn the 
verdict with facts.' That was the only Ume he 
spoke to the prisoner at all. These reports arc 
not worth a button." 

Helen lifted up her hands and eves in despair. 
"Where shaU I find the truth?" M^id sbe. 
"The world is a quicksand." ^ ' 

" My dear young lady," said Mrs. Undercliff, 
" don't you be disconraged : there must be a 
correct report in some paper or other." 

** I am not so sure of that," said Undercliff* 
" I believe the reporters trundle off to the near- 
est public-house together,, and light their pipes 
with their notes, and settle something or other 
by memory. Indeed they have reached a pitch 
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if in&ocaracy that could not be attained without 
jo- operation. Independent liara contradict each 
tiller : bat these cl^aps follow one another in 
Msehood, like geese toddling after one another 
icross a common. *' 

** Oome, come," said Mrs. UndercliiF, ** if you 
!ftn't help us, don't hurt us. We don't want 
t man to talk yellow jaundice to us. Miss Rol- 
teston must employ somebody to read all the 
Hlier papers, and compare the reports with these." 
*•* X*ll employ nobody bat myself," said Helen. 
'* 1*11 so to the British Museum directly." 

•* The Museum !" cried Mr. TJndercliff, look- 
ing with surprise.- **Why, they will be half an 
hour Ki^op^i^ff ^pi* ^ popy of the Times. No, no ; 
go to Peele's Coi¥ee»hoase." He directed her 
wv'hcre to find that place ; and she was so- eager 
to do something for Robert, however small, that 
she took up her bag. directly, and put up the 
prayer-book, and was going to ask for her ex- 
tracts, when she observed Mr. Undercliff was 
iK;rutinizing them with great interest, so she 
thought she would leave them with him ; but, on 
look injv. more closely, she found that he was ex- 
amining, not the reports, but the advertisements 
and miscellanea on the reverse side. 

She waited out of politeness, but she colored 
and bit her lip. She could not help feeling hurt 
and indignant. ' ** Any trash is more interesting 
to people than poor Robert's case," she thought. 
And at lost she said bii^erly : — 

** Those advertieemerUs' &tem to interest you, 
sir ; shall I le&yQ them with Vou ?" a 

** If you please," said the expert, over whose 
head, bent in dogged scrutiny, thia small thnn- 
derholt of feminine wrath passed unconscious. 
Helen drove away to Peele's Coffee-house. 
Mrs. Undercliif pondered over the facts that 
had been elicited in this conversation ; the ex- 
pert remained absorbed in tiie advertisements at 
the back of Helen's reports^ 

When he had examined every one of them mi- ' 
nntely, he held the entire extracts up to the light, 
and looked through them ; then he stuck a dou- 
ble magnifier in his eye, and looked through them 
with that. Then he took two pieces of card, 
wrote oh them Be Penfold, and looked about for 
his other materials, to put them all neatly togeth- 
er. Lo ! the profile of Robert Penfold was gone. 
"Now that is too bad, said he. **So much 
for her dovelike eyes, that you admired so. Miss 
Innocence has stolen that profi^le." 
" Stolen ! she bought it-^f rae." 
** Why, she never said a word." 
*< No ; but she looked a look. She asked me, 
with those sweet imploring eyes, might she have 
it ; and I looked yes : then she glanced towards 
yon, and put down A note. Here it is." 

*• Why, you beat the telegraph, you two ! Ten 
pounds for that thing I I must make it up to her 
somehow." 

** I wish yoiii could. Poor girl, she is a lady 
every inoh. But she is in love with that Pen- 
fold. I'm afraid it is a hopeless case." 

*'I have seen a plainer. But hopeless it is 
not. However, you work your way, and I'll 
work mine." 
"Bat you ean*t ; yon have no materials." 
" No ; but I have found a door that may lead 
to materials." 

Having delivered himself thus mysteriously, 
he shut lumself up in obstinate silence until 



Helen Rolleston called again, two days after- 
wards. She brought a bag full of manuscript 
this time : to wit, copies in her own handwriting 
of eight reports, the Queen v. Penfold. She was 
in good spirits, and told Mrs. UnderclifF that all 
the reports were . somewhat more favorable than 
the two she had left ; and she was beginning to 
tell Mr. Undercliff he was quite right in his rec- 
ollection, when he interrupted her, and said, ** All 
that is secondary now. Have you any objec- 
tion to answer me a question ?" 

She colored ; but said, " Oh no. Ask me 
any thing you like ;" then she blushed deeper. 

** How did you become possessed of those two 
reports you left with me the other day ?" 

At this question, so different from what she 
feared, Helen cleared up and smiled, and said, 
*'From a Mr. Hand, a clerk in Mr. Wardlaw's 
office ; they were sent me at my request." 

The expert seemed pleased at this reply ; Iiis 
brow cleared, and he said : ** Then I don't mind 
telling you that those two reports will brin^ Pen- 
fold's case within my province. To speak plainly. 
Miss Rolleston, your newspaper extracts — asb 

FORGEBIES." 



CHAPTER LX. 



** FoROERiES !" cried Helen, with innocent 
horror. 

** Rank forgeries," repeated the expert, 
coolly. 

** Forgeries !" cried Helen. ** Why, how cat 
printed things be that ?" 

♦* That is what I should like to know," said 
the old lady. 

**Why, what else can you call them?" said 
the expert. ** They are got up to look like ex- 
tracts from newspapers. But they were printed 
as they are, and were never in any journal. 
Shall I tell you how I found that out ?" 

**If you please, sir," said Helen. 

"Well, then, I leoked at the reverse side, 
and I found seven misprints. in one slip, and 
five in the other. That was a great number to 
creep into printed slips of that length. Tho 
trial part did not show a single erratum. 
* Hullo I' said I to myself; *why, one side is 
printed more carefully than the other.' And 
that was not natural. The printing of advcr- 
tisenrents is looked after quite as sharply as any 
other part in a journal. Why, the advertisers 
themselves cry out if they are misprinted ! '* 

**0h, how shrewd I" cried Helen. 

"Child's play," said the expert. "Well, 
from that blot I went on. I looked at the 
edges, and they were cut too clean. A gentle- 
man with a pair of scissors can't cut slips out of 
a paper like this. They were cut in the printer's 
office. Lastly, on holding them to the light, I 
found they had not been machined upon the 
plan now adopted by all newspapers ; but work- 
ed bv hand. In one word — forgeries!" 

"Oh," said Helen, "to think I should have 
handled forgeries, and shown them to you for 
real. Ah ! I'm so glad ; for now I have com- 
mitted the same crime as Robert Penfold; I 
have uttered a forged document. Take me up, 
and have me put in prison, for I am as guilty as 
ever he was." Her face shone with rapture al 
sharing Robert's guilt. 
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The expert was & little pnzzled by sentiments 
so high-flown and unpractical. 

"I think,** said he, "you are hardly aware 
what a valuable discovery this may prove to you. 
However, the next step is to get me a specimen 
of the person's handwriting who furnished you 
with these. The chances are he is the writer of 
the forged note." 

Helen uttered an exclamation that was almost 
a scream. The inference took her quite by sur- 
prise. 8he looked at Mrs. Undcrcliif. 

♦* He is right, I think," said the old lady. 

"Right or wrong,*' said the expert, "the 
next step in the inqniry is to do what I said. 
But that demands great caution. You must 
write a short civil note to Mr. Hand, and just 
ask him some question. Let me see : ask him 
what newspapers his extracts are from, and 
whether he has got any more. He will not tell 
you the truth ; but no matter, we shall get hold 
of his handwriting." 

"But, sir,** said Helen, " there is no need for 
that. Mr. Hand sent me a note along with the 
extracts.'* 

"The deace he did. All the better. Any 
Nvords in it that are in the forged note ? Is Pen- 
fold in it, or Wardlaw ?'* 

Helen reflected a moment, and then said she 
thought both those names were in it. 

** Fetch me that note,** said Undercliflf, and 
his eyes sparkled. He was on a hot scent 
now. 

" And let me study the genuine reports, and 
compare what they say with the forged ones," 
^aid Mrs. Undercliff. 

"Oh, what friends I have found at last!" 
iiied Helen. 

She thanked them both warmly, and hurried 
home, for it was getting late. 

Next day she brought Hand's letter to Mr. 
Underciiff, and devoured his countenance while 
he inspected it keenly, and compared it with the 
forged note. * 

The comparison was long and careful, but un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Undercliflf could not conscien- 
tiously say whether Hand had written the forged 
note or not. There were />ros and cons, 

"We arc in deeper water than I thoucht,'* 
Faid he. "The comparison must be enlarged. 
You must write as I suggested, and get another 
note out of Mr. Hand." 

" And leave the prayer-book with me,*' said 
Mrs, Undercliflf 

Helen complied with these instructions, and 
in due course received a civil line from Mr. 
Hand, to say that the extracts had been sent 
him from the country by one of his fellow-clerks, 
and he had locked them up, lest Mr. Michael 
Penfold, who was much respected in the office, 
should see them. He could not say where they 
came from ; perhaps from some provincial paper. 
If of any value to Miss Kolleston, she was quite 
at liberty to keep them. He added there was a 
coffee-house in the city where she could read all 
the London papers of that date. This letter, 
which contained a great many more words than 
the other, was submitted to Undercliff, It puz- 
zled him so that he set to work, and dissected 
every curve the writer's pen had made ;. but he 
could come to no positive conclusion, and he re- 
fused to utter his conjectures. 

"Wo are in a deep water," said he. 



Finally, ho told his mother he was at a stand* 
still for the present. 

" But I am not,*' said Un. UndercliflT. She 
added, after a while, "I think there's felony at 
the bottom of this." 

* *■ Smells like it to. roc," said the expert. 

^* Then I want yau to do something very clever 
for me." 

"What is that?** 

"I want you to forge something," 

"Come! I say." 

" Quite innocent, I assure you." 

" Well, but it i& a bad habit to commence.'* 

" All depends on the object. This is to take 
in a forger, that is all.'* 

The expert's eyes sparkled. He had always 
been sadly discontented with tlie efforts of* 
forgers, and thought he could do better^ 

"rildoit,'*saidhe, gayly.. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

General. Bollxston and his daughter sat at 
breakfast in the hotel. General Bolleston was 
reading the Times, and his eye lighted on some- 
thing that made him start. He looked tow/irds 
Helen, and his first impulse was to communicate 
it to her : but, on second thoughts, he preferre^i 
to pnt a question to her first. 

"Yon have never told the Wardlaws what 
thos* sailors said ?" 

" No, papa. I still think they ought to have 
been told $ but you know yon positively forbad« 
me. 
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" Of course I did. Why afflict the old gen- 
tleman with such a tale ? A conplo of common 
sailors! who chose to fancy the ship was de- 
stroyed.** 

"Who are better judges of such a thing than 
sailors r* 

** Well, my child, if you think so, I can't help 
it. AH I say is, spare the old gentleman such a 
report. As for Arthur, to tell you the truth, 1 
have mentioned the matter to him." 

" Oh papa! Then why forbid me to tell him? 
What did he say ?" 

"He was very much dist]:essed. 'Destroy 
the ship my Helen was in,* said he : ' if I thouglit 
Wylie had done that, I'd kill him with my own 
hand, though I was. hanged for it next minute.' 
I never saw the young fellow fire up so before. 
But when he came to think calmly over it a lit- 
tle while, he said: 'I hope this slander will 
never reach my father's ears ; it wonld grieve 
him deeply. I only laugh at it.' ** 

" Laugh at it! and yet talk of killing?" 

"Oh, people say they laugh at a thing when 
they are very angry all the time. However, i* 
you are a good girl, and mind what you are toH 
I'll read you an advertisement that will make 
you stare." Here is Joseph Wylie, who, you say, 
wrecked the Proserpine, aotudly invited by Mi- 
chael Penfold to call on him, and hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.*' 

"Dear me!" said Helen, "how strange I 
Surely Mr. Penfold can not know the character 
of that man. Stop a minute! Advertise for 
him? Then nobody knows where he lives? 
There, papa : you see he is afraid to go near 
Arthur Wardlaw; he knows he destroyed the 
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sliip. What a mystery it all id ! And so Mr. 
I'enfold is at home, after all : and not to send 
me a single line. I never met with so ranch 
uukindness and discourtesy in all my life.'' 

*' Ah, my dear," said the General; **yoa ner- 
cr defied the world before as you arc doing now." 
Helen sighed ; biit, presently recovering her 
spirit, said she had done without the world on 
her dear island, and she would not be ils slave 
now. 

As she was always as good as her word, she 
declined au invitation to play Uie lion, and, 
dressing herself in plain merino, went dbvtu that 
very evening to Michael Penfold*s cottage. 

We run thither a little before her, to relate 
briefly what had taken place there. 

Kancy Rouse, as may well be imagined, was 
not the woman to burn two thousand pounds. 
She locked the notes up ; and after that night 
became very reserved on that head, so much so 
that, at last, Mr. Fenfold saw it was an inter- 
dicted topic, and dropped it in much wonder. 

When Nancy came to think of it in daylight, 
she could not help suspecting Wylie had some 
hand in it ; audit occurred to her that the old gen- 
leman who lodged next door mi(i:ht be an agent 
of Wylie's, and a spy on her. Wylie must have 
toliPhim to push the £2000 into her room ; but 
what a strange thing to do! To be sure, he 
WAS a sailor, and sailors had been known to 
make sandwiches of bank-notes and eat them. 
' Still, her good sense revolted against this theo- 
ry, and she was sore puzzled ; for, after all, 
• there was the money, and she had seen it come 
'through the wall. One thing appeared certain, 
Joe hud not forgotten her ; he was thinking of 
hor as much as ever, or more than ever ; so her 
spirits rose, she began snging and whistling 
igain, and waited cunningly till Joe should re- 
appear and explain his conduct. Hostage for 
his re-appearance she held the £2000. . She felt 
so strong and saucy she was half sorry 'she had 
allowed Mr. Fenfold to advertise ; but, after all, 
it did not much: matter ; she could always de- 
clare to Joe she had never missed him for her 
part, and the advertising was a foliy of poor Mr. 
Fenfold's. 

Matters were in .this condition when Uie little 
serrant came up one evening to Mr.Penfold 
and said there was a young lady to see him. 
** A young lady for me f* said he. 
" Which she won't eat you, while I am by," 
said the sharp little girl. ''It is a lady, and 
the same what come before." 

" Perhaps she will oblige me with her name," 
said Michael, timidly. 

*' I won't show her np till she do,'' said this 
mite of a servant, who had been scolded by Nan- 
cy for not extracting that infoirmation on Helen's 
last visit. 

"Of course, I must receive her," said Mi- 
chael, half consulting the mite ; it belonged to a 
sex which promptly assumes the control of such 
gentle creatures as he was. 

" Is Miss Rouse in the way ?" said he. 
The mite laughed, and said : 
'* She is only gone down the street. I'll send 
her in to take care on yon." 

With this she went off, and in due course led 
Helen np the stairs. She ran in, nnd whispered 
in Michael's ears — 
" It is Miss Helen Rolleston." 





Thus they announced a lady at No. 8. 

Michael stared with wonder at so great a per> 
sonage visiting him ; and the next moment 
Helen glided into the room, blushing a little, and 
even panting inaudibly, but all on her guard. 
She saw before her. a rather stately figure, and 
a face truly venerable, benignant, and beautiful, 
though deficient in strength. She cast a de- 
vouring glance on him as she courtesied to him ; 
and it instantly flashed across her, *' But for you 
there would be no Robert Fenfold." There was 
an unconscious tenderness in her voice as she 
spoke to him, for she had to open the interview. 

"Mr. Fenfold, I fear my visit may surprise 
you, as you did not write to me. But, when you 
hear what I am come about, I think yon will 
not be displeased with me for coming." 

" Displeased, madam ! I am. highly, honored 
by your visit — ^a lady who, I understand, is to be 
married to my worthy employer, Mr. Arthur. 
Frav be seated, madam." 

"'Thank you, sir." 

Helen began in a low, thrilling voice, to which, 
however, she gave fifraness by n resolute effort 
of her will. • 

''I am come, to speak to yon of one wlu> is 
very dear to yon, ond to all who really, know 
him." 

" Dear to me ? It is my son. The. rest ar» 
gone. It is Robert." . 

And he began to tremble. 

"Yes, it is Robert," said she, very sofdy ; 
then turning her eyes away from him, lest his 
emotion should overcome her, she said — 

. *' He has laid mo and my father under deep 
obligations." . . 

She dragged her father in ; for it was essen- 
tial not to show Mr. Fenfold she was in love witli 
Robert. 

"Obligations to my Robert? Ah, madam, 
it is very kind of you to say (hat, and cheer a 
desolate father's heart with praise of his lost son ! 
But how could a poor unfortunate man in his 
position serve a lady like you ?" 

" Hedefended me agiiinstrobbcrssingle-hand- 
ed." 

" Ah," said the old man, glowing with pridcv 
and looking more beautiful than ever, " he wa» 
alwa^-s OS brave as a lion." ■ 

"That is nothing; he saved my life 8gaiB> 
arid again, and again." 

" God bless him for it ! and God bless yon- 
for coming and telling me of it ! Oh, madam, 
he was always brave, and gentle, and jast, and. 
good ; so noble, so unfortunate." 

And the old man began to cry. 

Helen's bosom heaved, and it cost her a bit- 
ter struggle not' to throw her arms around the 
dear oKi man's neck and cry with him. For she 
came prepared for a sore trial of her feelings, 
and she clenched her hands and teeth, and would 
not give way an inch. 

"Tell me how he saved yonr life, madam." 

'* He was in the ship, and iathe boat, with me.** 

" Ah, madam," said Michael, " that mnsthave 

been some other Robert Fenfold ; not my son. 

He could not come home. His time was not up^ 

you know." 

" It was Robert Fenfold, son of Michael Fen- 
fold." 
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"Excoee me a moment," laid Michael ; and 
be went to a drnircr, and brought bar & photo- 
(TTSfdi oT Bobert. "Wu it ^i« Bobert Fen- 
fold?" 

The girl took the photograph, and eyed it, 
and lovered bar head orer it. 

" Yes," she munnnred. 

" And he vai coming hone in the ship with 
you. It he mad? More trouble] more tron- 
ble!- 

"Do not alarm yonnelf," Baid Helen ; " he 
will nol land in Ei^and for yean"— here ihe 
fiiifled a >ob — "and long ere that ne iball faate 
restored him to sodety." 

Michael stared M that, and shook hii head. 

"Kever," said hsj "Chat isiinpoBtible." 

"Why imposBibler 

" They all lay he is a felon. " 

"They all ihali say that he is a martyr." 

"And BO he is; but how can that ever be 
proved 7" 

" I don't know. But I am sure the truth can 
always be proved, if people have patience aod 

" My sweet young lady," said Micboel, ladly, 
"yon dont know the world." 

" I am learning it fast, though. Itmaytaks 
I, perbapa, to make powerfol 
my way amongst forgers, and 
I, dishonest people of all sons, 
you sic there I'll clear Bobert 
die." 

le old man gazed on her with 
•tonishment. 

er flaihing eye, and Bud with a 
in shall help me. Mr. Penfold, 
inestion. I called hero before ; 
1 to Edinburgh. Then I wrote 
«, begging yon to let ma know 
returned. Now, do not think I 
ray tall me why yon would not 

d wag not burdened with omotir 
jiroprt, but Who has not got a little of it in loino 
uomerof his heart? " Miss Rollestonj" said he, 
"I was bom a gentleman, and was a man of 
fortune once, till fitlse friends ruined me. I am 
in bu^oess now, but sUll a gentleman ; and nei- 
ther as a gentleman nor as a man of business 
conid I leave a lady's letter unanswered. I never 
did such a thing in all my life. I never pot 
your letter," he said, quite pnt out; and his 
-wrath was so like a dove's that Helen smiled 
:and said, "But I posted it myself. And my 
^drcss was in it; yet it wo* not returned." 
"Well madam, it was not ddirered, I assnre 

"It was intercepted, tSion." > 

He looked at her. She blushed, and said : 
"Yesjlnmgettingsuspieiona, ever since I found 
I was fallowed and watched. Excuse me a mo- 
meat." 8he went to the window and peered 
through the curtains. She saw a man walking 
slowly by J he quidcened his pace the moment 
she opened the curtain. 

"Yes," said she, "h was intercepted, and I 
am watched wherever I go." 

Before she could say any more a btutle was 
heard on the staire, and in bounced Naiwy Bouse, 
talkinij as she came. "Excuse me, Mr. Pen- 
folds, bat I can't wait no longer with my heart 
a bursting; it ii.' it iti Oh, my dear, sweet 



yonng lady; Ihe Lord be praiied! Yua really 
ara here alive and well. Kiss you I aiust ana 
shall; come back from the dead; there—tbera 
—there 1" 

"Nancyl mygood, kindHancy,"eriedHelen, 
and returned her cmbmce warmly. 

Then followed a burst of broken explanations; 
and at last Helen made out that Nancy wu the 
landlady, and had left Lambeth long ago. 

"But, dear hoartl said she, "Mr. I'enfolds, 
Fm properly jealons of yon. To think of bcr 
coming here to see you, and not me !" 

"But I didn't know you were here, Nancy," 
Then followed a stream of inquiries, and such 
warm-hearted sympathy with all her dangers and 
troubles, that Helen was led into revealing the 
cause oi it alL 

"Nancy," said she, solemnly, "the ship was 
willfully cast away ; there was a villain on board 
thatmade holes in her on purpose, andsnnk ber." 

Nancy lifted up her hands in astonishment. 
But Mr. Fenfold was far more surprised and 
agitated. 

"For Heaven's sake, don't say thatl'' he 

"Wliy not, airt" said Helen; "it is the 
truth ; and I bare got the testimony of dying 

" I am sorry for It Pray don't let any body 
know. Whv.Wardlawswouldlosaiheinsuranae 

of£150,O0a" 

" Arthur Wardlaw knows it : my father told 

"And he never told me, " saidfeirfold, wiih 

growing surprise. 

"Goodness met what a world it tt!" cried 
Nancy. "Why, thftt was murder, and no lees. 
It is a wonder Ehe*wasn't drownded, and an- 
other friend into the bargain that I had in that 
very ship. Oh, I wish I had Ihe villain here 
that done it, I'd tear bla eyes out I" 

Here the mite of a servant bounded In, radiant 
and giggling, gave Nancy t. triumphant glance, 
and popped out again, holding the door open, 
through which in sloDchedasea&ring man, drawn 
hy I'enfold's advertisement, and decoyed into 
Nancy's presence by the imp of a girl, who 
thought to please her mistress. 

Nancy, nbo for some days hod aecretly ex. 
pected this visit, merely gave a little sqneak ; 
bnt Helen altered a violent scream ; and, npon 
that; Wylie recognised her, and U'.erally stag- 
gered bnck • step or two, and ll.ue words fell 
out of his month : — 

"The sick girl!" 

Helen caught Ihcm. 

" Ayl" cried she; "bnt she is alire in spite 
of you; alive to denounce you and to punish 

She darted forward, and her eyes flashed light' 
nlng. 

" Look at this man, all of yon," she cried. 
" Look at him well : this is tob wkeich TB*t 

) THE PbOBBBFIHB 1" 



CHAPTER LIU. 
"Oh, Misa Hblen, how can jmi say thatF* 
cried Nancy, in ntler dismay. " Fll lay my life 
poor Joe never did no snch wickedness." 
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Bat Helen waved heir off \irithoat looking at 
her, aod pointed at Wvlie. 

** Are yoa blind ? Why does he cHnge and 
cower at sight of me ? I tell you he scuttled the 
l^roserpine, and the great anger he did it with I 
have seen and bandied. Yes, sir, you destroyed 
a ship, and the lives of many innocent persons, 
IV hose blood now crio6 to Ileaven against you; 
and if / am alive to tell the cruel tale, it is no 
thanks to yon ; for you did your best to kill me, 
and, what is worse, to kill Robert Penfold, this 
|i;entleman's son ; for he was on board the ship. 
You are no better than an assassin." 

** I am a man thafs down,*' said Wylie, in a 
low and broken voice, hanging his head. ♦* Don*t 
hit nie any more. I didn*t mean to take any 
bo jy*s life : I took my chance with the rest, 
lady, as Tm a man. I have Iain in my bed 
Tnany*s the night, crying like a child, with think- 
lug you were dead. And now I am glad you 
are alive to be revenged on me. Well, you see, 
it is your turn now ; you have lost mo my sweet- 
heart, there ; sheMl never speak to me again, 
after this. Ah, the poor man gets all the blame ! 
You don't ask who tempted mo ; and, if I was 
to tell you, you'd hate me worse than ever; so 
1*11 belay. If I'm a sinner, I'm a suflferer. Eng- 
land's too hot to hold me. I've only to go to 
sea, and get drowned the quickest way." And 
with this he vented a deep sigh, aind slouched 
out of the room. 

Nancy sank into a seat, and threw her apron 
over her head, and rocked and sobbed as if her 
bfiiirt would break. 

As for Helen Kolleston, she still stood in the 
middle of the room, burning with excitement . 

Then poor old Michael came to her, and said, 
almost in a whisper, — 

*' It is a bad business ; he is her sweetheart, 
and she had the highest opinion of him." 

This softened Helen in a great measure. She 
turned and looked at Nancy, and said, — 

" Oh dear, what a miserable thing ! ' But I 
couldn't know that." 

After a while, she drew a chair, and sat down 
by Nancy, and said, 

** I won* t piuiish him, Nancy." 

Nancy burst out sobbing afi'esh. 

'* You have punished him." said she, brusquely, 
•' and me too, as never did ybu no Iiarm. You 
have driven him out of the country, you have. 

At this piece of feminine justice Helen's atiger 
revived. **So, then/' said she, "ships are to 
be destroyed, and ladies and gentlemen murder- 
ed, and nobody is to complain, or say an angry 
word, if the wretch happens to be paying his ad- 
dresses to you. That makes up for all the crimes 
in the world. • What I can an honest woman 
like you lose all sense of right and wrong for a 
man ? And such a man 1" 

** Why, he is as well-made a fellow as ever I 
saw," sobbed Nancy. 

**Oh,.is he?" said Helen, ironically,— her 
views of manly beauty were different, and black 
eyes a sine quajion with her, — " then it is a pity 
his soul is not made to correspond. I hope by 
niy next visit you will have learned to despise 
him as you ought. Why; if I loved a man ever 
so, I'd tear him out of my heart if he commit- 
ted a crime ; ay, though I tore my soul out of 
my body to do it." 

""%, you wouldn't," Rnid Nnncy, re^'overing 



some of her natural pugnacity; *^for we are 
all tarred with the same stick, gentle or simple." 

"But I assure you I would," cried Helen; 
"and so ought yon." 

"Well, miss, you begin," cried Naiicy, sud- 
denly firing up through her tears. **If the 
Proserpine was scuttled, which I've your word 
for it. Miss Helen, and I never knew yon tell a 
lie, why, your sweatheart is more to blame for ' 
it than mine.^' 

Helen rose with dignity. 

" Yon ai)e in grief," said she. " I leave you 
to consider whether you have done well to af-* ' 
front me in yoer own house." And she was 
moving to the door with great dignity, when 
Nancy ran and stopped her. 

"Oh, don't leave me so, Miss Helen," she 
cried; "don't you go to quarrel with me for 
speaking the truth too plain and rude, as is a 
plain-spoken body at the best ; and in such grief 
myself I scarce know what to say. But indeed, 
and in truth, you mustn't go and put it abroad 
that the ship was scuttled ; if you do, you won't 
hurt Joe Wylie ; he'll get a ship and fly the 
country. Who you 11 hnrt will be your own 
husband as fs to be — Wardlaws." 

"Shall I, Mr. Penfold ?« aiked Helen, dis- 
dainfully. 

"Well, madam, certainly it might create 
some unworthy suspicion." 

" Suspicion ?" cried Nancy. " Don't you think 
to throw dnst in my eves. What had poor Joe 
to gain by destroying that there ship ? you know 
very well he was bribed to do it ; ano^risk his 
own life. And who bribed him ? Who should 
bribe him, but the man as owned the ship?" 

"Miss Bouse," said Mr. Penfold, "I sympa- 
thize with your grief, and make great allow* 
ance ; but I will not sit here and hear my wor-* 
thy employers blackened with such terrible in- 
sinuations. The great house of Wardlaw bribe 
a sailor to scuttle their own ship, with Miss Kol- • 
leston and one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds' worth of gold on board ! Monstrous I 
monstrous!" 

" Then what did Joe Wylie mean ?" replied 
Nancy. ** Says he, *The poor man gets all the 
blame. If I was to tell yon who tempted me,' 
says he, * you'd hate me worse.' Then I say, 
why should she hate him worse? Because it's 
her sweatheart tempted mine. I stands to 
that." 

This inference, thns worded, struck Helen as 
so droll that she turned her head aside to giggle 
a little. But old Penfold replied loftily — 

"Who cares what a Wyli^ says against a 
great old mercantile house of London City?" 

" Very well, Mr. Penfolds,** said Nancy, with 
one great final sob, and dried her eyes with her 
apron; and she did it with such an air, they 
both saw she was not going to shed another tear 
about the matter. " Very well ; yon are both 
against me ; then I'll say no more. Bat I know 
what I know." 

" And what do yon know?" inquired Helen. 

"Time will show," said Nancy, turning sud- 
denly very dogged — "time will show." 

Nothing more was to be got out of her after 
that ; and Helen, soon after, made her a civil, 
though stiff, little speech ; regretted the pain she 
had inadvertently caused her, and went away, 
l^avinsj Mr. Penfold her address. 
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On her return homei s)ie entered the whole 
adventare in her diary. She made a separate 
entry to this effect : 

Mysterious, — My letter to Mr. Penfold at the 
office intercepted. 

Wylie hints that he was bribed by Messrs. 
Wardlaw. 

. Nancy Konse snspects that it was Arthur, and 
says time will show. 

As for me, I can neither see why Wylie should 
scuttle the ship unless he was bribed by some- 
body, nor what Arthur or his father could gain 
by destroying that ship. This is all as dark as 
is that more cruel mystery which alone I care to 
solve. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

Next morning, after a sleepless night, Nancy 
Kouse said to Mr. Penfold, ** Haven't I heard 
you say as bank-notes could be traced to folk ?" 

'^ Certainly, madam," said Michael : " but it 
is necessary to take the numbers of them." 

" Oh ! And how do you do that ?" 

"Why, every note has its own number." 

^' La ! ye don't say so ; then them fifties arc 
all numbered, belike." 

** Certainly, and if you wish mo to take down 
the numbers, I will do so." 

** Well, sir, some other day yon shall. I could 
not bear the sight of them just yet ; for it is 
them as has been the ruin of poor Joe Wylie, I 
do think." . 

Michael could not follow this ; but, the ques- 
tion having been raised, he advised her, on 
grounds of common prudence, not to keep them 
in the house without taking down their num- 
bers. 

"Wo will talk abp.ut that in the evening," 
said Nancy. : .♦ 

Accordingly, at night, Naney produced the 
notes, and Michael took down the numbers and 
descriptions in his pocket-book. . They ran from 
16,444 to 16,463. And he promised her to try 
and ascertain through what hands they had 
passed. He said he had a friend in the JBank 
of England, who might perhaps be able tg dis- 
cover to what private bank they had been issued 
in the first instance, and then those bankers, on 
a strong representation, might perhaps examine 
their books, and say to whom they had paid 
them. He told her the notes were quite new, 
and evidently had not been separated since their 
first issue. 

Nancy caught a glimpi^B of his meaning, and 
set herself doggedly to watch until the person 
who had passed the notes through the chimney 
should come for them. "He will miss them," 
said she, "you mark my words." 

Thus Helen, though reduced to a stsnd-still 
herself, had set an inquiry on. foot which was 
alive and ramifying. 

In the course of a few days she received a 
visit from Mrs. Underclifi; That lady came in, 
and laid a prayer-book on the table, saying, "-I 
hare brought it you back, miss; and I want 
you to do something for my satisfaction." 

**0h, certainly," said Helen. "What is 
it ?^^ 

" Well, miss, first examine the book and the 
▼riting. Is it all right ?" 
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Helen examided it and said it was : 

" Indeed," said she, " the binding looks fresli- 
cr, if any thing." 

"You have a good eye," said Mrs. Und^rcIifT. 
" Well, what I want you to do is — , Of coar*o 
Mr. Wardlaw is a good deal about you ?" 

"Yes." 

" Does he go to church with you ever?** 

" No." 

" But he would, if you were to ask him/ 

" I have no doubt he would ; but why?' 

" Manage matters so that he shall go to charcli 
with you, and then put the book down for him 
to see the writing, all in a moment. Watch bis 
face and tell me." 

Helen colored up and said : " No ; I can't do 
that. Why, it would bo turning God's temple 
into a trap ! Besides — " 

"The real reason first, if yon jilease," said 
this horribly shrewd old woman. 

" Well, Mr. Arthur Wardlaw is the gentleman 
I am going to marry." 

" Good Heavens !" crie4 Mrs. Undercliff, taken 
utterly aback by this most unexpected turn. 
" Why, you never told me that !" 

" No," said Helen, blushing. " I did not think 
it necessary to go into that. Well, of course, it 
is not in human nature that Mr. Wardlaw should 
bo zealous in my good work, or put himself for- 
ward ; but he has never refused to lend me any 
help that was in his power ; and.it is repugnant 
to my natnre to. suspect him of a harm, and to 
my feelings to lay a trap for him." 

" Quite right," said Mrs. Undercliff; "of, 
course I had no idea you were going to marry 
Mr. Wardlaw. I made sure Mr. Penfold was 
the man." 

Helen blushed higher still, but made no reply. 

Mrs. Undercliff turned the. conversation direct- 
ly. "My son has given many hours to Mr. 
Hand's two letters, and he told me to. tell you he 
is beginning to doubt whether Mr. Han.dis a real 
person, with a real handwriting, at all." 

"Oh, Mrs. Undercliff! Why, he wrote me 
two letters ! However, I will ask Mr. Penfold 
whether Mr. Hand exists or not. When shall I 
have the pleasure of seeing you again ?" 

" Whenever you like, my dear young lady ; 
but not upon this business of Penfold and Ward- 
law. I have done with it forever ; and my ad- 
vice to you., miss, is not to stir the mud anymore." 
And with these mysterious words the old lady 
retired, leaving Helen deeply discouraged .at her 
desertion. 

However, she noted down the conversation in 
her dian', and made this comment : People find 
ho pleasure in proving an accused person inno- 
cent ; the charm is to detect guilt. This dav a 
good, kind friend abandons me because I will 
not turn aside from my charitable mission to sus- 
pect another person as wrongfully as he I love has 
been suspected. 

Mem : To see, or make inquiries about, Mr. 
Hand. 

' • General Rolleston had taken a funished house 
in Hanover Square. He now moved into it, and 
Helen was compelled to busy herself in honse^ 
hold arrangements. 

She made the house charming ; but unfortu- 
nately stood in a draught whilst heated, and 
caught a chill, which a year ago would very 
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liltely hftTe gone to her lungs and killed lier, bat 
now settled on her limbs in violent nearalgic 
pains, and confined her ta her bed for a'fort> 
night. 

She suffered severely, but had the consolation 
of finding she was tenderly beloved. Arthur 
sent flowers every day, and affectionate notes 
twice a day. And her Either was constantly by 
)ier bedside. 

At last she came down to the drawing>room, 
but lay on the sofa well wrapped np, and received 
only her most intimate friends. The nearalgia 
ii ad now settled oh her right arm and hand, so that 
K!ie could not write a letter; and she said to her- 
f(clf with a sigh, '* Oh, how unfit a girl is to do 
any thing great ! We always fall ill just when 
health and strength are most needed." 

Nevertheless, during this period of illness and 
inaction, circumstances occurred that gave her 
joy. 

Old Wardlaw had long been exerting himself 
in influential channels to obtain what he called 
justice for his friend RoUeston, and had received 
some very encouraging promises ; for the Gen- 
eraPs services were indisputable; and, while he 
was stirring the matter, Helen was unconscious- 
ly co>operating by her beauty, and the noise her 
adventure made in society. At lost a gentleman 
whose wife was about the queen promised old 
Wardlaw one day, that, if a fair opportunity 
should occur, that lady should tell Helenas ad- 
venture, and how the gallant old General, when 
every body else despaired, had gone out to the 
Pacific, and found his daughter, and brought her 
home. This lady was a courtier of ten years* 
standing, and waited her opportunity ; but when 
it did come, she took it, and she soon found that 
no great tact or skill was necessary on such an 
occasion as this. She was listened to with ready 
eymjiathy, and the very next day some inquiries 
were made, the result of which was that the 
Horse Guards oiFered Lientenant-General RoUes- 
ton the command of a crack regiment and a full 
generalship. At the same time, it was intimated 
to him from another official quarter, that a baro- 
etcy was at his service, if he felt disposed to 
accept it. The tears came into the stout old 
warrior's eyes at this sadden sunshine of royal 
favor, and Helen kissed old Wairdlaw of her own 
accord ; and the star of the Wardlaws rose into 
the ascendant, and for a time Robert Penfold 
seemed to be quite forgotten. 

The very .day General RoUeston became Sir 
Edward, a man and a woman called at the Char- 
ing Cross Hotel, and asked for Miss Helen RoUes- 
ton. 

The answer was, she had left the hotel about 
ten days. 

" Where is she gone, if you please ?" 

'*Wedon*tknpw." 

" Why, hasn't she left her new address ?'* 

*' No. The footman came for letters several 
times.** 

No information was to be got here, and Mr. 
Penfold and Nancy Rouse went home greatly 
disappointed, and puzzled what to do. 

At first sight it might appear easy for Mr. Pen- 
fold to learn the new address of Miss RuIIcston. 
He had only to ask Authnr Wardlaw. But, to 
*ell the truth, during the last fortnight Nancy | 
Bouse had impressed her views steadily and per- 



sistently on his mind, ,and he had also made a 
discovery that .co-operated with her influence and 
ai'guhients to undermine his .confidence in his 
employer. What that discovery was we must 
leave him to relate. 

Looking, then, at matters with a less unsuspi- 
cious eye than heretofore, he could not help ob- 
serving that Arthur Wardlaw never put into the 
ofllce letter-box a single letter for his sweetheart. 
He roust write to her, thought Michael ; but I 
am not to know her address. Suppose, after all, 
he did intercept that letter. 
. And now, like other simple, credulous men 
whose confidence has been shaken^ he was Ittci- 
ally brimful of suspicions, some of them I'eason* 
ablc, some of them rather absurd. i 

He had too .little art to conceal his change of 
mind ; and so, very soon after his vain attempt 
to see Helen RoUeston at the inn, he was bun- 
died off to Scotland on business of the office. 

Nancy missed him sorely. She felt quite alone 
in the world. She managed to get through the 
day— *work helped her ; but at night she sat dis- 
consolate and bewildered, and she was now be- 
ginning to doubt her own theory. For certainly, 
if all that money had been Joe Wyllc*s, he would 
hardly have left the country without it. 

Now the second evening after Michael*s de- 
parture, she was seated in his room, brooding, 
when suddenly she heard a peculiar knocking 
next door. 

She listened a little while, and then stole sofily 
down stairs to her own little room. 

Her suspicions were correct. It was the same 
sort of knocking that had preceded the phenome- 
non of the hand and bank-notes. She peeped 
into the kitchen and whispered, "Jenny — Polly 
— come here ** 

A stout washerwoman and the mite of a ser- 
vant came, wondering. 

*'Now you stand there,** said Nancy, **and 
do as I bid you. Hold your tongues, now. I 
know all about it.** 

The myrmidons stood silent, but with panting 
bosoms ; for the mysterious knocking now con- 
cluded, and a brick in the chimney began to 
move. 

. It came out, and immediately a hand with a 
ring on it came through the aperture, and felt 
about. 

The mite stood firm, but the big washerwoman 
gave signs of agitation that promised to end in 
a scream. 

Nancy put her hand roughly before the wom* 
an's month. '* Hold your tongue, ye great 
soft — '* And, without finishing her sentence, she 
darted to the chimney and seized the hand with 
both her own and pulled it with such violence 
that the wrist followed it through the masonry, 
and a roar was heard. 

"Hold on to my waist, Polly,'* she cried. 
" Jenny, take the poker, and that string, and tie 
his hand to it whUe we hold on. Quick I quick ! 
Are ye asleep?" 

Thus adjured, the mite got the poker against 
the wall, and tried to tie the wrist to it. 

This, however, was not easy, the hand strugx 
gled so desperately. 

However, pulling is a matter of weight rather 
than muscle : and the weight of the two wom- 
en pulling downwards overpowered the violent 
struggles of the man ; and the mite .contrived to 
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Ci& the poker to the wrist, and repeal the Hgatmres 
ft dozen times in a figure of eignt. 

Then the owner of the hand, who had hitherto 

shown violent strength, taken at a disadvantage, 

now showed intelligence. Convinced that skill 

as well as force were against him, he ceased to 

- straggle, and became quiet. 

The women contemplated their feat with flush- 
ed cheeks and sparkling ejes. 

When they had feasted a reasonable time on 
the imprisoned hand, and two of them, tme to 
their sex, had scrutinized a green stone upon one 
of the fingers, to see whether it was real or false, 
Nancy took them by the shoulders, and bundled 
them good-humoredly out of the room. * 

She then lowered the gas and came out, and 
locked the room np, and put the key in her 
pocket 

*'I'll hove my supper with you," said she. 
** Come, Jenny, I*m cook ; and you make the 
kitchen as a body could eat off it, for I expect 
visitors." 

"La, ma*am,**6aid the mite; ''ho can't get 
out of the chimbly to visit hus through the street 
doer." 

"No, girl,** said Nancy. ** But he can send 
a hambassador ; so Show her heyes and plague 
her art, as the play says, for of all the dirty kitch- 
ens give me hers. I never was there but once, 
and my slipper come off for the muck, a sticking 
to a body like bird-limo.'* 

There was a knock at Nancy*s street door ; 
the little servant, full of curiosity, was for run- 
ning to it on the instant. But Nancy checked 
her. 

'*Take your time,** said she. "It is only a 
lodging-house-keeper.*' 



CHAPTER LXTV. 

Sir EdwAbi) Bollbstok could not but feel 
his obligations to the Wardlaws, and, when his 
daughter got better, be spoke warmly on the sub- 
ject, and asked her to consider seriously whether 
she had not tried Arthur's affection sufficiently. 

" He does not complain to you, I know,'* said 
he ; ** but he feels it very hard that you shoukl 
punish him for an act of injustice that has already 
so deeply afflicted him. He says he believes 
some fool or villain heard him say that two 
thoilsand pounds was to be borrowed between 
them,' and went and imposed on Bobert Penfold's 
credulity ; meaning, perhaps, to call again after 
the note had been cashed, and get Arthur's share 
of the money,** 

*' But why did he not come forward ?" 

**He declares he did not know when the tri- 
al was till a month after ; and his father bears 
Inm out ; says he was actually delirious, and his 
life in danger. I myself cati testify that he was 
cut down just in this way when he heard the 
Proserpine was lost, and you on board her. Why 
not give him credit for the same genuine dis- 
tress at young Penfold's misfortune? Come, 
Helen, is it fair to afflict and punish this gentle- 
man for the misfortune of another, whom he never 
speaks of bnt with affection and pity ? He says 
that if you would marry him at once, he thinks he 
should feel strong enough to tiirow liimself into 



the case with you, and would spare neither mon* 
ey nor labor to clear Robert Penfold ; but, as it 
is, he .says he feels so wi?ctched, and so tortured 
with, jealousy, that he can't co-operate warmly 
with you, though his conscience reproaches him 
every day. Poor young man ! ijis is really a 
very hard case. For yon promised him your 
hand before you ever saw Robert Penfold." 

"I did, "said Helen; " but I did not say when. 
Let me have one year to my good work, before I 
devote my whole life to Arthur." 

" Well, it will be a year wasted. Why post- 
pone your marriage for that?'* 

"I promised." 

*' Yes, but he chose to fancy .young Wardlaw 
is his enemy. You . might relax that, now he 
tells you he will co-operate with you as your 
husband. Now, Helen, tell the truth — isit a 
woman's work ? Have you found it so ? Will 
not Arthur do it better than you ?" 

Helen, weakened already by days of suffering, 
began to cry, and say, ** What shall I do ? what 
shall I do ?" 

" If you have any doubt, my dear," said Sir 
Edward, "then think of what /owe these Ward- 
laws." 

And with that ho kissed her, and left her in 
tears ; and soon after, sent Arthur himself up to 
plead his own cause. 

It was a fine summer afternoon; the long 
French casements, looking on the garden of the 
Square, were open, and the balmy air came in 
and wooed the beautiful girl's cheek, and jost 
stirred her hair at times. 

Arthur Wardlaw came softly in, and gazed at 
her as she lay; her loveliness filled h^ heart 
and soul ; he came and knelt by her sofa, and 
took her hand, and kissed it, and his own eyes 
glistened with tenderness. 

He had one thing in his favor. He loved her. 

Her knowledge of this had more than once be- 
friended him, and made her refijise to suspect him 
of any great ill ; it befriended him now. . She 
turned. a look of angelic pity on. him. 

** Poor Arthur !" she said, " Yon and, I are 
both unhappy." 

" But we shall be happy, ere long, I hope," 
said Arthur. 

Helen shook her head. 

Then he patted her, and coaxed her, and said 
he wonld be her servant, as well as a husband, 
and no wish of her heart should go ungratified. 

" None ?" said she, fixing her eyes on him. 

" Not one," said he ; " upon my honor," 

Then he was so soft and persuasive, and al- 
luded so delicately to her plighted faith that she 
felt like a poor bird caught in a silken net. 

"Sir Edward is very good," said he; "lie 
feels for me." 

At that moment, a note was sent up. 

" Mr. Wardlaw is here, and has asked me 
when the marriage is to be. I can't tell him ; 
I look like a fool." 

Helen sighed deeply and had begun to gather 
those tears that weaken a woman. She glanced 
despairingly to and fro : and saw no escape. 
Then, Heaven knows why or wherefore, — proba- 
bly with no clear design at all but a woman's 
weak desire to cause a momentary diver9ion, to 
put off the inevitable for five minutes^— she said 
to Arthur: "Please give me that prayer-book. 
Thank you. It is right you shouM know this." 
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jLtid she pat Oooper*8 depontion, and Welch's, 
iato his hands. 

He devoured them, and started np in great in- 
dignation. ** It is an abominable slander," said 
be. *' We have lost ten thousand pounds by the 
vrreck ci that ship, and Wylie's life was saved 
by a miracle as well as your own. It is a foal 
slander. I hurl it from me.*' And he made 
bis words gobd by whirling the prayer-book out 
of window. 

Helen tittered a scream. '*My mother's 
prayer-book I" she cried. 

**0h I I beg pardon," said he. 

^'As well you may," said she. '^Run and 
send George after it." 

"No, I'll go myself," said he. ^*Pray for- 
give me : you don't know what a terrible slan- 
der they have desecrated yoar prayer-book 
with." 

He ran out and was a long time gone. He 
came back at lost, looking terrified. 

^*I can't find it," said he: '* somebody has 
carried it ofi: Oh, how unfortunate I am !" 

«"« Not find it I " said Helen. •< But it must be 
found." 

" Of course it must be found," said Arthur. 
^'A pretty scandal to go into the hands of 
Heaven knows who. I shall offer twenty guin- 
eas reward for it at once. I'll go down to the 
Times this moment. Was ever any thing so nn- 
iucky?" 

♦'Yes, go at once," said Helen; *<and I'll 
send the servants into the Square. I don't want 
to say any thing unkind, Arthur, bnt yon ought 
not to have thrown my prayer-book into. the 
public street." 

**I know I ought npt. I am ashamed of it 
myself.'' 

'* Well let me ^ee the advertisement." 

** Yott shall. I have no doubt we shaU recov- 
er it." 

Neat morning the Times contained an adver- 
tisement offering twenty guineas for a prayer- 
book lost in Hanover Square, and valuable, not 
in itself, but as a relic of a deceased parent. 

In the afternoon Arthur called to know if any 
body had brought the prayer-book back. 

Helen shook her head sadly^ and said "No." 

He seemed very sorry, and so penitent that 
Helen said, 

*'Do notdespair. And if it is gone, why, I must 
remember you have forgiven me something, and 
I must forgive you." 

The footman came in. 

" If you please, miss, here is a woman wishes 
to speak to you ; says she has brought a praver* 
book." 

*' Oh, show her np at once," cried Helen. 

Arthur turned away his head to hide a cyni- 
cal smile: He had good reasons for thinking it 
was not the one he( had flung out of the window 
•yesterday. A tall woman came in, wearing a 
thick veil that concealed her features. 

She entered on her business at once» 

^*' You lost a prayer-book in this Square yes- 
terday, madam." 

"Yes." 

" You oflbr twenty gnin^ reward for it." 

"Yes." 

" Please to look at this one." 

Helen examined it, and said with joy it was 
bars. 



Arthur was thundorstruck. He could not be- 
lieve his senses. 

" Let me look at it," said he. 

His eyes went at once to the writing. He turn- 
ed as pale as death, and stood petrified. 

The woman took the prayer-book out of his 
unresisting hand, and said, 

" Yon'll excuse me, sir ; but it is a large re- 
ward, and gentlefolks sometimes go from their 
word when the article is fonnd." 

Helen, who was delighted at getting back her 
hook, and rather tickled at Arthur having to pay 
twenty guineas for losing it, burst out laughing, 
and said) 

" Give her the reward, Arthur ; I am not go- 
ing to pay for your misdeeds." 

'* With all my heart, "said Arthur, struggling 
for composure. 

He sat down to draw a check. 

" What name shall I put ?" 

"Hum! Edith Hcsket" 

"Twot's?" 

"No, only one." 

" There." 

" Thank you, sir." 

She put the check into her purse, and brought 
the prayer-book to Helen. ' 

" Lock it up at once," said she, in a voice so 
low that Arthur heard her mnrmur, but not the 
words: and she retired, leaving Helen staring 
with amaanraent, and Arthur in a fioldperspira* 
tion. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

When the Springbok weighed anchor and left 
the island, a solitary form was seen on Telegraph 
Hill. . 

When she passed eastward^ out of sight of that 
point, a solitary figure was seen on the cliffs. 

When her course brought, the island dead as- 
tern of her, a solitary figure stood on the east 
bluff of the island, and was the last object seen 
from the boat as she left those waters forever. 

What words can tell the sickening sorrow and 
utter desolation that po8ses8e,d that yearning 
bosom ! 

When the boat that had carried Helen away 
was out of sight, ho came back with uneven 
steps to the cave, and looked at all the familiar 
objects with stony eyes, and scarce recognized 
them, for the sunshine of her presence was 
there no more. He wandered to and fro in a 
heavy stupor, broken ereiy now and then by 
sharp pangs of agony that almost made him 
scream. And so the poor bereaved creature 
wandered about all day. He could not eat, he 
could not sleep, his misery was more than he 
could bear. One day of desolation succeeded 
another. And what men say so hastily was 
true for once. " His life was a burden." He 
dragged it about with him he scarce knew how. 

He began to hate all the things he had loved 
whilst she was there. The beautiful cave, all 
glorious with peari, that he had made for her, 
he 4K>nld not enter it, the sight killed him, and 
she not there. 

He left Paradise Bay altogether at last, and 
anchored his boat in a nook of Seal Bay. And 
there he slept in general. Bat sometimes he 
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would lie down, whereTer he happened to bo and 
fleep as long as he conld. 

To him to wake was a calamity. And, wlien 
he did wake, it was always with a dire sense of 
reviving misery, and a deep sigh at the dark day 
be knew awaited him. 

Ilis flesh wasted on his bones, and his clothes 
hung loosely aboat him. The sorrow of the 
mind reduced him almost to that miserable con- 
dition in which he had landed on the island. 

The dog and the seal were faithful to him, 
and often whimpered ; their minds, accustomed 
to communicate without the aid of speech, found 
out, Heaven knows how I that he was in grief or 
in sickness. 

These two creatures, perhaps, saved his hfe or 
his reason. They came between his bereaved 
heart and utter solitude. 

Thus passed a month of wretchedness unspeak- 
able. 

Then his grief took a less sullen form. 

He came back to Paradise Bay, and at sight 
of it burst into a passion of weeping. . 

These were his first tears,' and inaugurated a 
grief more tender than ever, but less akin to mad- 
ness and despair. 

Now he used to go about and cry her name 
aloud, passionately, by night and day. 

"Oh, Helen! Helen 1" . . . : 

And next his mind changed in one respect, 
and he clung to every reminiscence of her. 
Every morning he went round her haunts, and 
kissed every place where he had seen her put her 
hand. 

Only the cave he could not yet face. 

He tried, too. He went to the mouth of it 
again and again, and looked in ; but go into it 
and face it, empty of her — he could not. 

He prayed oft^n. 

One night ho saw her in a dream. 

She bent a look of angelic pity on him, and 
said but these words, *'Live in my cave,'Vthcn 
vanished. 

Alone on an island in the vast Pacific, who 
can escape superstition? It fills the air. He 
took this communication as a command, and the 
next night he slept in the cave. 

But ho entered it in the dark, and left it be- 
fore dawn. 

By degrees, however, he plucked up courage 
and faced it in daylight. But it was a sad trial : 
ho came out crying bitterly after a few minutes. 

Still he persevered, because her image had 
bid him; and at last, one evening, he even 
lighted the lamp, and sat there looking at the 
glorious walls and roof his hapless love had 
made. ' 

Getting stronger by degrees, he searched 
about, and found little relics of her — a glove, a 
needle, a great hat she made out of some large 
leaves. AH these he wept over and clierished. 

But one day he found at the very back of the 
cave a relic that made him start as if a viper 
had stung his loving heart. It was a letter. 

He knew it<ln a moment. It had alreindy 
caused him many a pang ; but now it almost 
drove him mad. Arthur Wardlaw^s letter. 

He recoiled from it, and let it lie. He went 
out of the cave, and cursed bis hard fate. But 
he came back. It was one of those horrible 
vhings a man abhors, yet can not keep away from. 



He took it«p and dashed it down with rage man^r 
times ; but it all ended in his lighting the lamp m c 
night, and torturing himself with every word of 
that loving letter. 

And she was going home to the writer of that 
letter, and he was left prisoner on the island. 
He cursed bis generous folly, and writhed iim 
agony at the thought. He raged with jealoasy, 
so that his very grief was blunted for a time. 

He felt as if he must go mad. 

Then he prayed — ^prayed fervently. - And at 
last, worn out with such fierce andcontending 
ejnotions, he fell into a deep sleep, and did not 
wake till the sun was high in heaven. . 

He woke ; and the first thing he saw was the 
fatal letter lying at his feet in a narrow stream 
of sunshine that came peering in. 

He eyed it with horror. This was then to 
haunt him by night and day. 

He eyed it and eyed it. Then turned his face 
from it ; but could not help eying it again. 

And at last certain words in this letter seemed 
to him to bear an affinity to another piece of 
writing that had also caused him. a great woe. 
Memory by its subtle links connected these tv(x> 
enemies of his together. - He eyed it still more 
keenly, and that impression became strengthen- 
ed. He took the letter and looked at it close, 
and held it at arm*s length, and devoured it ; 
and the effect of this keen examination was very- 
remarkable. It seemed to restore the man to 
energy atid to something like hope. His eyes 
sparkled, and a triumphant "Ah** burst from 
his bosom. 

He became once more a man of action. He 
rose, and bathed, and walked rapidly to and fro 
upon the sands^ working himself up to a daring 
enterprise. He took his saw into the jangle, and 
cut down a tree of a kind common enough there. 
It was wonderfully soft, and almost as light as 
cork. The wood of this was literally useless f^i 
any other purpose than that to which Penfold 
destined it. . He. cut a great many blocks of this 
wood, and drilled hol^ in. them, and, havinig 
hundreds of yards of good line, attached theise 
quasi corks to the gunwale, so as to make a life- 
boat. This work took him several da^'s, during 
which time an event occurred that encouraged 
him. 

One morning he saw about a million birds very 
busy in the bay, aiid it proved to be a spermaceti 
whale come ashore. 

He went out to her directly with all his tools, 
for he wanted oil for his enterprise, and the jseal 
oil was exhausted. 

When he got near the whale in his boat, he 
observed a harpoon sticking in the animal's back. 
He. cut steps with his axe in the bHp)>ery <^arca6p, 
and got up to it as well as he could, extracted it 
by cutting and pulling, and threw it down into 
his boat, but not till he had taken the precaution 
to stick a great piece of blubber on the barbed 
point. He then sawed and hacked under diffi- 
culties, being buffeted and bothered with thon- 
sands of birds, so eager for slices, that it was as 
much as he could do to avoid the making of 
minced fowl ; but, true to his gentle .creed, he 
contrived to get three hundred-weight of blubber 
without downright killing any of these greedy 
competitors, though he bufieted some of them, 
and nearly knocked out what little sense they 
had. He came ashore with his blubber and har* 
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poon, and when he came to examine the latter, 
he found that the name of the owner was cut 
deeply in the steel — ^Josfa. FuUalove, J. Fernan- 
dez. * This inscription had a great effect on Rob- 
ert Fenfbld's rainU. It seemed to bring the isl- 
and of Juan Fernandez,, and humanity in gen- 
eral, nearer to him. 

Ileboiled down the Unbber, and put a barrel of 
oil on board his life-boat. He had a ship's lantern 
to bnm it in. He also pitched her bottom as far 
as he could get at it, and proTisioned her for a 
long Toyage ; taking care to lash the water-cask 
and beef-cask to the fore-thwart and foremast, in 
case of rough weather. 

When he had done all this, it occurred to 
him suddenly, that, should he ever escape the 
winds and waves, and get to England, he 
would then have to encounter difficulties and 
<l<ingers of another class, and lose the battle by 
his poverty. ! . 

** I play my last stake now," said he. ' * I will 
throw no chance away." 

He reflected with great bitterness on the mis- 
cry that want of money had already brought on 
him ; and he vowed to reach England rich, or 
go to the bottom of the Pacific. 

This may seem. a strange vow for a man to 
make on an unknown island ; but Robert Penfold 
had a powerful understanding, sharpened by ad- 
versity,, and his judgment told him truly that he 
possessed wealth on this island, both directly and 
indirectly. In the first place, knowledge is some- 
times wealtli, and the knowledge of this island 
was a thing he could sell to the American mer- 
chants on the coast of Chili ; and, with this view, 
he put on board his boat specimens of the cassia 
and other woods, fruit, spicQs, pitch, guano, pink 
and red coral, pearl oysters, shells, cochineal, 
quartz, cotton, etc., etc. 

Then ho- took his chisel, and struck all the 
larger pearls off the shells that lined Helen's 
cave. . The walls and roof yielded nine enor- 
mous pearlf, thirty large ones, and a great many 
of the usual size. He made a pocket inside his 
waistcoat to hold the pearls..safe. 

Then he took his spade and dug into the Span- 
ish ship for treasure. But this was terrible work. 
The sand returned upon the spade and trebled 
his labor. . 

The condition to which time and long sub- 
mersion had reduced this ship and cai^o was 
truly. remai'kable. Nothing to be seen of the 
deck but a tlnn brown streak that mingled with 
the sand in patches ; of the timbers nothing but 
the uprights, iftid of those the larger half eaten 
and dissolved. 
He dug. Ave days and fonnd nothing solid. 
On the- aixth, being now at the bottom of the 
ship, he struck iiis spade against something hard 
and heavy. . 

On inspection It looked like ore, but of what 
metal he could -not tell; it was as black as a 
coal. He threw this on one side, and found 
nothing more ; but the next day he turned up a 
smaller fragment, which he took home and clean- 
ed with lime-juice. It came out bright in places 
like silver. 

This discovery threw light on the other. The 
piece of black ore weighing about seven ponnds, 
was in reality silver coin, that a century of sub- 
mersion had reduced to the very appearance it 
wore befor* it ever went into the furnace. 



' He dug witli fresh energy on this discovery, 
but found nothing more in the ship that day. 

Then it occurred to him to carry off a few 
hundred weight of pink coral. 

He got some fine specimens ; and, while he 
was at that work, he fell in with a piece that 
looked very solid at the root and unnaturally 
heavy. On a nearer examination this proved to 
be a foreign substance incrusted with coral. It 
had twined and twisted and curled over the thing 
in a most unheard-of wav. ' Robert took it 
home, and by rubbing here and there with 
lemon-juice, at last satisfi-ed himself that. this 
object was a silver* box about the size of an oc- 
tavo volume. / 

It had no keyhole, had evidently been soldered 
up for greater security, and Robert was left to 
conjecture how it had come there. . . 

He connected it at once with the ship, and felt 
assured that some attempt had been made to save 
it. There it had lain by. the side of the vessel 
all these years, but falling clear of the sand, had 
been embraced by the growing cpral, and . was 
now a curiosity if not a treasure. 

He would not break the coral but put it on 
board his life-boat just as it was. 

And now he dug no more. He thought he 
could sell the galleon as well as the island, by 
sample, and he was impatient to be gone. 

He reproached himself, a little unjustly, for al- 
lowing a woman to undertake the task of clear- 
ing him. 

*'To what annoyances, and perhaps affronts, 
have I exposed her," said he. '* No, it is a man'fr 
business to defend, not to be defended." 

To conclude : At high tide one fine afternoon 
he went on board with Ponto, and, hoisting his 
foresail only, crossed the bay, ranging alon^ the 
island till he reached the bluff. He got under 
this, and, by means of his compass and previous 
observations, set the boat's head exactly on the 
line the ducks used to take. Then he set his 
mainsail too, and stretched boldly out across the 
great Pacific Ocean. 

Time seems to wear out every thing, even bad 
luck. It ran strong against Robert Penfold for 
years : but, when it had struck its worst blow and 
parted him and Helen Rolleston, it relaxed, and a 
tide of good luck set in, which, unfortunately, the 
broken-hearted man could not appreciate at the 
time. However, so it was. He wanted oil ; and 
a whale came ashore. - He wanted treasure and 
the sea gave him a little back of all it had swal- 
lowed ; and now he wanted fine weather, and the 
ocean for days and nights was like peach-colored 
glass, dimpled her and there ; and soft westerly 
airs fanned him along by night and day. 

To be sure he was on the true Pacific Ocean, 
at a period when it is really free from storms. 
Still, even for that latitude, he had wonderful 
weather for six days ; and on the seventh he fell 
in with a schooner, the skipper and crew of which 
looked over the bulwarks at him with wonder 
and cordiality, and, casting out a rope astern, 
took him. in tow. 

The skipper had been eying him with amaze- 
ment for some hours through his telescope ; but 
he was a man that had seen a great many strange 
things, and it was also a point of honor with him 
never to allow that he was astonished or taken 
by surprise, or greatly moved. 
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*«Wal, stranger," said he, «*Vhat craft U 
that?" 

"The Helen." 

"Where do yon hail from? not that I am 
turioas." 

"From an unknown island." 

"Do tell. What, another ! Is it anyways 
ttigh ?" 

" Not within seven hundred miles.*' 

'* Je — rusalem ! Have you sailed all that in 
a cockle shell ?" 

" Yes.*' 

" Why, what are ye ? the Wandering Jew 
afloat, or the Ancient Mariner ? or only a kinder 
^ naatilus ?" 

"Tm a landsman.** 

"A landsman ! then -so is Neptune. What is 
your name when vou are ashore ?'* 

" Robert Penfold. The ReveiendBobert Pen- 
fold.'* 

" The Reverend — Je — ^rusalem 1" 

** May I ask what is your name, sir ?" 

<^ Wal, I reckon you may, stranger; I'm Joshua 
PuUalove from the States, at present located on 
the island of Juan Fernandez.*' 

* * Joshua FuUalovo ! That is lucky. I've got 
something that belongs to you.*' 

He looked about and found the harpoon, and 
handed it up in a mighty straightforward, simple 
way. 

Joshua stared at him incrednlously at first, but 
afterwards with amazement. He handled the 
harpoon and inquired where Robert had fallen 
in with it. Robert told him. 

" You're an honest man," said Fullalore, " you 
air. Come aboard.'* He was then pleased to 
congratulate himself on his strange luck in hav- 
ing drifted across an honest man in the middle 
of the ocean. ** I've heerd,** said he ** of an old 
chap as groped about all his life with a lantern, 
and couldn't find one. Let's liquor." 

He had some celestial mixture or other made, 
including rum, mint, and snow from the Andes, 
and then began his interrogatories, again dis- 
claiming curiosity at set intervals. 

" Whither bound, honest man ?" 

" The coast of Chili. 

" What for ?" 

" Trade." 

" D'ye buy or sell ? Not that it is my busi- 
ness." 

"I wish to. sell." 

"What's the merchandise?" 

"Knowledge and treasure." 

**Fullalove scratched his head. "Hain't ye 
got a few conundrums to swap for gold dust as 
well ?** 

Robert smiled faintly : the first time this six 
weeks. 

"I have to sell the knowledge oT an island 
with rich products : and I have to sell the con- 
tents of a Spanish treasure-ship that I found 
buried in the sand of that island." 

The Yankee's eyes glistened. 

" Wal," said he, " I do business in islands my- 
self. I've leased this Juan Fernandez. But one 
of them is enough at a time. I'm monarch of 
all I survey : but then what I survey is a mix- 
allaneous bilin' of Irish and Otaheitans, that it's 
pizen to be monarch of. And now them darned 
Irish has taken to converting the heathens to 
superetition and the warship of images, and 



breakr their heads if they won't : and the 
thensare all smiles and sweetnsss and immoraHry . 
No; islands it no bait to me.*' 

" I never as^ed yon, " said Robert. " What 1 
do ask you is to land me at Valparaiso. There 
I'll find A purchaser, and will pay yon hand- 
somely for your kindness." . 

"That isfair," said Fullalore, dryly. "What 
will you pay me ?" 

"I'll show yoo," said Robert. He took out 
of his pocket the smaller conglomeration of 
Spanish coin, and prut it into Fullalove*s hand. 
"That," said he, "is silver coin I dag out of 
the galleon." 

Fallalove inspected it keenly^ arid trembled 
slightly. Robert then went lightly over the 
taffrail, and slid down the low- r^pe' into his 
boat. He held up ^e black mass we have de- 
scribed. 

" This is solid silver. I will give it yoa, and 
my best thanks, to land me at Talparaisa" 

" Heave it aboard," said the Yankee. 

Robert steadied himself, and hove it on board. 
The Yankee caught it, heavy as it was, and sub- 
jected it to some chemical test directly. 

"Wal," said he, "that is a bargain. Til 
land ye at Valparaiso for this. Jade, \aj her 
head 8. S. E. and by £." 

Having given this order, he leaned over the 
taffrail and asked for more samples. Robert 
showed him the fruits, woods, and shells, and 
the pink coral, and bade him observe that the 
boat was ballasted with pearl oysters. He threw 
him up one, and a bunch of pink coraL He 
then shinned tip the rope again, and the inter- 
rogatories recommenced. But this time he was 
questioned closely«as to who he was, and how 
he came on the island ? and the questions were 
so shrewd and penetrating that his fortitude gave 
way, and he cried out in anguish, "Man, man ! 
do not torture me so. Oh, do not make me talk 
of my grief and my wrongs! they are more 
than I can bear." 

Fullalove forbore directly, and offered him a 
cigar. He took it, and it soothed him a little ; 
it was long since he had smoked one. His. 
agitation subsided, and a quiet tear or two roll* 
ed down his haggard eheek. 

The Yankee saw, and kept silence. 

But, when the cigar was nearly smoked out, 
he said he was afraid Robert would not find a 
customer for his island, and what a pity Joshua 
Fullalove was cool on islands jnet now. 

"Oh," said Robert, "I know there are en> 
terprising Ameriosins on the coast who will giro 
me money for what I have to sell." 

Fnllalove was silent a minute, then be got a 
piece of wood and a knife, and said, with an air 
of resignation, " I reckon we'll have to deal.'* 

Need we say that to deal had been his eager 
derire from the first ? 

He now began to whittle a peg, and awaited 
the attack. 

" What will you give me, sir?" 

'* What, money dovm ? And yon got \)oth. 
ing to seU but chances. Why, there's an old 
cuss about that knows where the island is as 
well as you do." 

" Then of course you will treat with him,^ 
said Robert sadly. 

" Darned if I do," said the Yankee. " Yon 
are in trouble, and he is not, nor never will bo 
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till ho dies, andthcn he*U get it hot, I calcUatd. 
He is a thief and stole my harpoon: yon ore 
an honest man and broaght it back, I reckon 
I'll deal with yon and not with, that old coss ; 
not by a jagful ! Bat it most be on a percent- 
age. Yon tell me the bearings of that there 
island, aiid I'll work it and pay five per cent 
on the gross." 

'* Woald yon mind throwing that piece of 
wood into the sea, Mr. Fallolove?" said Rob- 
ert. 

** Cnen't be done, nohow. I caen't deal with- 
out wWttlin*." 

*' Yoa mean yon can't take an unfair advan- 
tage without it. Come, Mr. iFullalove, let us 
cut this short. I am, as you say, an honest and 
most unfortunate man. Sir, I was falsely ac- 
cused of a crime and banished my country. I 
can prove my innocence now if I can bat get 
home with a great deal of money. So much 
for me, . You are a member of the vainest and 
most generous nation in the world." 

*' Wal, now that's kinder honey and vinegar 
mixed," said FuUalove; ''pretty good for a 
Britisher, though." 

^ You are a. man of that nation which, in all 
the agonies and nnparalleled expenses of civil 
war,, smarting, too, under anonymous taunts 
from England, did yet send over a large sum 
to relieve the distresses of certain poor English- 
men who were indirect victims of that same 
calamity. The act, the time, the misery reliev- 
ed, the taants overlooked, prove yonr nation 
superior to all others in generosity. At least 
my reading, which is very large, alibrds no 
parallel to it, either in ancient or modem his- 
tory. Mr. Fullalove, please to recollect that yon 
are a member of that nation, and that I am very 
unhappy and helpless, and want money to undo 
cruel wrongs, but have no heart to chaffer 
much. Take the island and the treasures, and 
give me half the profits you make. Is not that 
fair?" 

Fallalove worea rueful countenance^ 

'^Darn the critter," said he, *' he'll take skin 
off my bones if I don't mind. Fust Britisher 
ever I met as had the sense to see ihat, 'Twas 
ratther handsome, wam't it ? Wal^ human na- 
ture is deep ; every man you tackle in business 
lams ye something. What with picking ye out 
o* the sea, and yon giving me back the harpoon 
the cuss stole, and your face like a yonng calf, 
when you are the 'cutest fox out, and you giving 
the great United States thetr due, Vm no more 
fit to deal than mashed potatoes. Now I cave ; 
it is only for once. Next time don't you try to 
palaver me. Draw me a map of our island, 
Britisher, and mark where the Spaniard lies: 
I tell you I know her name, and the year she was 
lost in : larned that at Lima one day. Kinder 
startled me, yon did, when you showed me the 
coin out of her. WaJ, there's my hand on haelf 
profits, and, if Fm keen, Tm squar'." 

Soon after this he led Bobert to his cabin, and 
Kobeit drew a large map from his models ; and 
Fullalove, being himself an excellent draughts- 
man, and provided with proper instruments, 
aided him to finish it. 

Next day they sighted Valparaiso, and hove 
to outside the port. 

All the Bpecimens of insular wealth were put 
w board the schooner and secreted ; for Fulla* 



love's first move was to get a lease ef the island 
from the Chilian government, and it was no 
part of his plan to trumpet the article he was 
going to buy. 

After a moment's hesitation, he declined to 
take the seven pounds of silver. He gave as a 
reason, that, having made a bargain which com- 
pelled him to go to Valparaiso at once, he did 
not feel like charging his partner a fancy price 
for towing his boat thither. At the same time 
he hinted that, after all this, the next customer 
would find him a very difficult Yankee to get 
the better of. 

With this nnderstanding, he gave Robert a 
draft for £80 on account of profits; and this 
enabled him to take a passage for England with 
all his belongings. 

He arrived at Southampton very soon after 
the events last related, and thence went to Lion- 
don, fully alive to the danger of his position. 

He had a friend in his long beard, bat lie 
dared not rely on that alone. Like a mole, he 
worked at night. 



CHAPTER LXVL 

Helen asked Arthur Wardlaw why he was so 
surprised at the prayer-book being brought back. 
Was it worth twenty pounds to any one exee}»t 
herself? 

Arthur looked keenly at her. to see i^^hether she 
intended more than met the ear, and then said 
that, he was surprised at the rapid effect of his 
advertisement, that was all. 

**Now yon have got the. book," said he, *' I 
do hope yon will erase that cruel slander on one 
whom you mean to honor with your hand." 

This proposal made Helen blush, and feel veiy 
miserable. Of the obnoxious lines some were 
written by Robert Penfold, and she had so little 
of his dear handwriting. ** I feel you are right, 
Arthur," said she ; ** but you must give me time. 
Then, they shall meet no eye but mine ; and on 
our wedding-day— of course — all memorials of 
one — " Tears completed the sentence. 

Arthur Wardlaw, raging with jealousy at the 
absent Penfold, as heretofore Penfold had raged 
at him, heaved a deep sigh and hurried away, 
while Helen was locking up the prayer-book in 
her desk. By this means he retained Helen's 
pity. 

He went home directly, monnted to his bed-, 
room, unlocked a safe, and plunged his hand into 
it. His hand encountered a book ; he drew it 
out with a shiver, and gazed at it with terror 
and amazement. 

It was the prayer-book he had picked up in 
the Squard and locked up in that safe. Yet that 
very prayer-book had been restored to Helen be- 
fore his eyes, and was now locked up in her desk. 
He sat down with the book in his band, and a 
great dread came over him. 

Hitherto Candor and Credulity only had been 
opposed to him, but now Cunning had entered 
the field against him : a master-hand was co- 
operating with Helen. 

Yet strange to say, she seemed unconscious of 
that co«operation. Had Robert Penfold found 
his way home by some strange means? Was 
he watching over her in secret. 
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He had the woman \ie loved watched night 
and day, but no Robert Pen fold was detected. 

He puzzled his brain night and daj, and at 
last he conceived a plan of deceit which is com- 
mon enough' in the East, where Lying is one of 
the fine arts, but was new in this country, we be- 
lieve, and we hope to Heaven we shall not be 
the means of importing it. 

An old clerk of his father's, now superannua- 
ted and pensioned off, had a son upon the stage, 
in a very mean position. Once a year, however, 
and of course in the dog-days, he had a kind of 
benefit at his suburban theatre ; that is to say, 
the manager allowed him to sell tickets, ami take 
half the price of them. He persuaded Arthur 
to take some, and even to go to the theatre for 
an hour. The man played a little part, of a pomp- 
ons sneak with some approach to Nature, lie 
seemed at home. 

Arthur found this man out ; visited him at his 
own place. He was very poor. And mingled 
pomposity with obsequiousness, so that Arthur 
felt convinced he wfls to be bought, body and 
soul, what there was of him. 

He sounded him accordingly, and the result 
was that the man agreed to perform a part for 
him. 

Arthur wrote it, and they rehearsed it togeth- 
er. As to the dialogue, that was so constructed 
that it could be varied considerably according to 
the cnes, which could be foreseen to a certain 
extent ; but not precisely, since they were to be 
given by Helen KoUeston, who was not in the 
secret. 

But whilst this plot was fermenting, other 
events happened, with rather a contrary tenden- 
cy ; and tlieso will be more intelligible if we go 
back to Nancy Rouse's cottage, where indeed 
we have kept Joseph Wylie in an uncomfortable 
position a very long time. 

Mrs. James, from next door, was at last ad- 
mitted into Nancy's kitchen, and her first word 
was, *^ I suppose yoili'know what I*m come about, 
ma*am." 

'' Which it is to return me the sass-pan you 
borrowed, no doubt,** was Nancy's ingenuous re- 
ply. 

**No, ma'am. But 1*11 send my girl in with 

it, as soon as she have cleaned it, you may de- 
pend.** 

''Thank ye, I shall be glad to see it again." 

''You're not afeared I shall steal it, I hope." 

" La, bless the woman ! don't fly out at a body 
like that. I can't afford to give awny my sass- 
pan." 

" Sass-pans is not in my head.'* 

" Nor in your hand neither.** 

"Pm come about my lodger ; a most respect- 
able gentleman, which he have met with an ac- 
cident. He did but go to put something away 
in the chimbley, which he is a curious gent, and 
has travelled a good deal, and learned the for- 
eign customs, when his hand was caught in the 
brick-work, somehows, and there he is hard and 
fast." 

"Do you know any thing about this?" said 
Nancy to the mite, severely. 

"No," said the mite, >vith a countenance of 
polished granite. 

"La, bless me !** said Nancy, with a sudden 
start. " Why is she talking about the thief as 
yon and I catchcd putting his hand through the 



wall into my room, and made him fast again tbo 
policeman comes round ?" 

" Thief !" cried Mrs. James : " no more a thief, 
than I am. Why, sure vou wouldn't ever be 
so cruel ! Oh dear I oh dear I spite goes a far 
length. There, take an* kill me, do, and then 
you'll be easy in youf mind. Ah, little my poor 
father thought as ever I should come down to 
letting IjDdgings, and being maltreated this way ! 
lam—" 

" Who is a maltreating of ve? Why, you're 
dreaming. Have a drop o' gin ?" 

" With them as takes the police to my lodger? 
It would choke me !" ' 

" Well, have a drop, and we'll .see aboot it" 

" You're very kind, ma'am, I'm sure.' Heav- 
en knows I need it I Here's wisbhig you a good 
husband; and towards burying all unkindness." 

" Which 3;x)u means drounding of it." 

" Ah, you're never at a loss for a word, nii*aiD, 
and always in good spirits. But your troubles 
is to come, i*m a widdy. Yon will let tm see 
what is the matter with my lodger, ma!am.?*' 

"Why not? We'll go and have a look at 
him.'* 

Accordingly, the three' women and the ttiite 
proceeded to the little room ; Nancy turned the 
gas on, and then they inspected the imprisoned 
hand. Mrs. James screamed with dismay, and 
Nancy asked her dryly, whether she was toblaine 
for seizing a hand which had committed a man- 
ifest trespass. 

" You have got the rest of his body," said sbi*^ 
" but this here hand belongs to me." 

'^ Lord,- ma*am, what could he take out of your 
chimbley, without' twas a handful of soot? P(U 
pray, let me loose him." . . . 

" Not till I have said two words to him." 

" But how can yon ? He isn't here to speak 
to. only a morsel of him." 

" I can go into your honse and speak to him." 

Mrs. James demurred to that; but Nancy 
stood firm ; Mrs James yielded. Nancy whis- 
pered her myrmidons, and in a few minhteis was 
standing by the prisoner, a reverend person- in 
dark spectacles, and a gray beard, that created 
commiseration, or would have done so, but that 
this stroke of ill-fortune had apparently fallen 
upon a great philosopher. He had contrived to 
get a seat under him, and was smoking a pipe 
with admirable tang frcid. 

At sight of Nancy, however, he made a sliglit 
motion, as if he would not object to follew bis 
imprisoned hand thr9ugh the pai-ty wall. It was 
only for a moment; the next, he smoked imper- 
tnrbably. 

"Well, sir," said Nancy, **I hopes you are 
comfortable?" 

"Thank- ye, miss; yes. I'm at a double 
sheet-anchor." 

** Why do you call me miss?" 

"I don't know. Because you are so young 
and pretty.** 

" That will do. I only wanted to hear the 
sound of your voice, Joe Wylie. '* And with the 
word she snatched his wig off with one hand* 
and his beard with the other, and revcaleci bis 
true features to his astonished landlady. 

" There, mum," said she, ** I wish you joy of 
your lodger." She tapped the chimney three 
times with the poker, and, telling Mr. Wylie 
she had a few words to say to him in priTatfii 
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retired for the present. Mrs. James sat down 
and mourned the wickedness of mankind, the 
4oss of her lodger (who would now go bodily 
next door instead of sending his hand), and the 
better days she had by iteration brought herself 
to believe she had seen. 

Wylie soon entered Nancy's house, and her 
first question was, **The £2000, how did you 
get them ?" - 

"No matter how I get them,'* said Wylie, 
' sulkily. " What have you done with them ?" 
" l*ut them away." 

'' That is all right. I'm blest if I didn't tliiuk 
they were gone forever." 

^*I wish they had never come. Ill-gotten 
money is a curse.'* Then she taxed him with 
scuttling the Proserpine, and asked him whether 
that- money had not been the bribe. But Joe 
was obdurate. *^ I never split on a friend," said 
he. ' * And you have nobody to blame bat your- 
self; you wouldn't splice witlkout £2000. I loved 
yon, and I got. it. how I could. D'ye think a 
poor fellow like me can make JS2Q00 in a voy- 
age by hauling in ropes,. and tying true>lovers' 
knots in the foretop ?" 

Nancy bad her answer ready.; . but this re- 
membrance pricked . her - own conseience and 
paved the way. to a reconciliation. Nancy had 
no high-flown notiotis. She loved money, hut 
it must be got .without palpable dishonesty ; per 
contra, she was not going to denoonce her sweets 
heart, but. then again she would not marry him 
so long as he diifered with her.abont the mean- 
ing of the eighth commandment. 

This led to many arguments, some of them 
warm, some affectionate ; and so we leave Mr. 
. Wylie under the slow but salutary influence of 
love and unpretending probity. He continued 
to lodge next door. Nancy wotild only receive 
him as a visitor. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

Hblbn had complained to Arthur, of all peo- 
ple, that she was watched and followed; she 
even asked him whether that was not the act of 
some enemy. Arthur smiled, and said : ^^Take 
my word for it, it is only some foolish admirer of 
your beauty ; he. wants to know your habits, in 
hopes of falling in with yon ; you had better let 
me go out with yon for the next month or so ; 
that sort of thing will soon die away." 

As a necessary consequence of this injudicious 
revelation, Helen was .watched with greater 
skill and subtlety, and npon a plan well calcula- 
ted to disarm suspicion; a spy watched the 
door, and by a signal unintelligible to any but 
his confederate, whom Helen could not posnbly 
sec, set the latter on her track. They kept this 
game np unobserved for several days, but learn- 
ed nothing, for Helen was at a stand-still. At 
last they got caught, and by a truly feminine 
stroke of observation. A showily dressed man 
peeped into a shop where Helen was buying 
gloves. 

With one glance of her woman's eye she rec- 
ognized a large breastpin in the worst possible 
taste ; thence her eye went np and recognized 
the features of her seedy follower, though he was 
now dressed up to the nine. She withdrew her 



eye directly, completed her purchase, and w*nt 
home, brooding defense and vengeance. 

That evening she dined with a lady who had 
a large acquaintance with lawyers, and it so 
happened that Mr. Tollemache and Mr. Heri- 
ne»sy were both of the party. Now, when 
these gentlemen saw Helen in full costume, a 
queen in form as well as face, coroneted with, 
her island pearls, environed with a halo of ro- 
mance, and courted by women as well as men. 
they looked up to her with astonishment, and 
made up to her in a very different style from 
that in which they had received her visit. Tol- 
lemache she received coldly ; he had defended 
Robert Penfold feeUy, and she hated him for it. 
Hennessy she received graciously, and, remem- 
bering Kobert's precept to be supple as a wora> 
an, bewitched him. He was good-natured, able, 
and vain. By eleven o'clock she hod enlisted 
him in her service. When she had conquered 
him, she said, slyly, '^^utl ought not to speak of 
these things to you except through a solicitor." 

''That is the general rule," said the learned 
counsel; ''but in this case no dark body must 
come between me and the sun." 

In short, he entered into Penfold*s case with 
such well-feigned warmth, to please the beaute- 
ous girl, that at last she took him by the horns 
and consulted. 

*'I am followed," said she. 

''I have no doubt yon are; and on a largo 
scale ; if there is room for another, I should be 
glad to join the train." 

"Ha! ha! I'll save you the trouble. I'll 
meet yon half-way. But, to be serious, I am 
watched, spied, and followed by some enemy to 
that good friend whose sacred cause we hare 
undertaken. Forgive me for saying *we.* " 

'* I am too proud of the companionship to let 
yon ofl^ *We* is the word." 

**Then advise me what to do, I want to re- 
taliate. I want to discover who is watching me, 
and why. Can you advise me ? Will you ?" 

The counsel reflected a moment, and Helen, 
who watched him, remarked the power that sud- 
denly came into his countenance and brow. 

" You must watch the spies. I have infln- 
ence in Scotland Yard, and will get it done for 
you. If you went there youi'self, they would 
cross-examine you and decline to interfere. I'll 
go myself for you and put it in a certain light.. 
An able det.ective will call on you: give him 
ten gmneas, and let him into your views in con- 
fidence ; then he will work the public machinery 
for you.'* 

** Oh, Mr. Hennessy, how can I thnnk you?*' 

"By succeeding. 1 hate to fail: and now 
yonr cause is mine." 

Next day a man with a hooked nose, a keen 
black eye, and a solitary foible (Mosaic), called 
on Helen Rolleston„ and told her he was to take 
her instructions. She told him she was watch- 
ed, and thought it was done to baflie a mission 
she had undertaken ; but, having got so far, she 
blushed and hesitated. 

" The more you tell me, miss, the more nso I 
can be," said Mr. Burt. 

Thus encouraged, and also remembering Mr. 
Hennessy's advice, she gave Mr. Burt, as coldly 
as she could, an outline of Robert Penfold's cose, 
and of the exertions she had made, and the 
small result. 
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Bart listened keenly, and took a note or two ; 
Mud, when she bad done, he told her something 
in return. 

*'Mi8s Kollcston," said he, '*I am the officer 
itmt arrested Robert Penfold. It eoet me a 
grinder that be knocked out." 

** Ob, dear I" said Helen, " how unfortunate ! 
Then I fear I can not reckon on your services." 

"Why not, miss? What, do you think I 
hold spite against a poor fellow for defending 
himself? Besides, Mr. Penfold wrote me a 
very proper note. Certainly for a parson the 
gent is a veiy quick hitter ; but he wrote very 
square ; said he hoped I would allow for the sur- 
jn-ise and the agitation of an innocent man ; 
sent me two guineas too, and said he would 
make it twenty but be was poor as well as un- 
fortunate; that letter has stuck in my gizzard 
ever since ; can't see the color of felony in it. 
Your felon is never in a fault ; and, if he wears 
a good coat, be isn't given to show fight. 

**It was very improper of him to strike you," 
said Helen, " and very noble of you to forgive 
it. Make him still more ashamed of it ; lay him 
under a deep obligation.** 

" If be is innocent, I'll try and prove it," said 
the detective. He then asked her if she had 
taken notes. She said she bad a diary. He 
begged to see it. She felt inclined to withhold 
it, because of the comments ; but, renoemberihg 
that this was womanish, and that Robert's orders 
to her were to be manly on such occasions^ she 
produced her diary. Mr. Burt read it very care- 
fully, and told her it was a very promising case. 
''You have done a great deal more than you 
thought," he said. '' You have netted the Hsh,** 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

•• T ! NETTED the flsh ! what fidh ?*• 

** The man who forged the promissorv note." 

•* Oh, Mr. Burt!** 

''The same man that forged the newspaper 
extracts to deceive you forged the promissory 
note years ago, and the man who is setting spies 
on you is the man who forged those extracts;- so 
we are sure to nail him. He is in the net ; and 
very much to your credit. Leave the rest to me, 
I'll tell yon inore about it to-ihorrow. You must 
order your carriage at one o'clock to-morrow and 
drive down to Scotland Yard ; go into the yard, 
nndyou will see me ; follow me without a word. 
When you go back, the other spies will be so 
frightened, they will go off to their employer, afad 
so we shall nail him." 

Helen complied with these instructions Ftrict\y, 
and then returned home, leaving Mr. Bart to 
work. She had been home about half an hour, 
when the servant brought her up a message sny* 
irg that a man wanted to speak to her. "Ad- 
mit him," said Helen. ** He is dressed very poor, 
miss." ** Never mind ; send him tome.'* She 
was afraid to reject any body now, lest she might 
turn her back on information. 

A man presented himself in well-worn clothes, 
with a wash-leather face and close-shaven chin ; 
n little of his forehead was also shaven. ** Mad- 
am, my name is Hand,'* Helen started. »* I 
have already bad the honor of writinst to you.** 



" Yes, sir," said Helen; eying hfm with fear 
and aversion. 

" Madam, I am corae "—(he hesitated) — ** J* 
am an unfortunate man. Wdghed down byre- 
morse for a thoughtless act that has ruined an 
innocent man, and nearly cost my worthy em* 
ployer his life, I come to expiate as far as in me 
lies. But let me be brief, and hxxnj over the 
tale of shame. I was a clerk at Wardlaw's office. 
A bill-broker called Adamff was talking to me 
and my fellow-clerks, and boasting that nobody 
could take him in with a feigned signature. Bets 
were laid ; our vanity was irHtated by his preten- 
sion. It was my fortune to overhear myyoimg 
master and his friend Robert Penfold speak tSaont 
a loan of t^o thousand pounds. In an evil hoiu* 
I listened to the tempter, and wrote a forged note 
for that amount. I took it to Mr. Penfold ; he 
presented it to Adams, and it was cashed. I in- 
tended, of course, to call next day, and tell Mr. 
Penfold, and take him to Adams, and restore the 
money, and get back the note. It was not doe 
for three months. Alas I that very day it fell 
under suspicion. Mr. Penfold was arrested. 
My young master was struck down with illness 
at his friend's guilt, though he never could he 
quite got to believe it; and I — miserable cow- 
ard!— dared not tell the truth. Ever since 
that day I have been a miserable man. The 
other day I came into money, and left WardUiw's 
service* But I carry my remorse witli roe. 
Madam, I am come to tell the tmth. I dare 
not tell it to Mr. Wardlaw ; I think he wonld 
kill me. But I will tell it to you, and you can 
tell it to him ; ay, tell it to all the world. Let 
my shame be as public as his whom I have injur- 
ed so deeply but, Heaven knows, nnimentionalljr. 
I— I—I— " 

Mr. Hand sank all in a heap where he sat, and 
could say no more. 

Helen's flesh crawled at this confession, snd at 
the sight of this reptile who owned that he had 
destroyed Robert Penfold in fear and cowardice. 
For a long time her wrath so overpowered all 
sense of pity, that she sat trembling ; and, if eves 
could kill, Mr. Hand wonld not have outlived his 
confession. 

At last she contrived to speak* She tnmcd 
her head away not to see the wretch, and said, 
sternly, — 

^' Are yon prepared to make this statement on 
paper, if called on ?*• 

Mr. Hand hesitated, but said "Yes." 

*' Then write down that Robert Penfold was 
innocent, and you are ready to prove it whenever 
you may be called upon." 

"Write that down ?" said Hand. 

" Unless your penitence is feigned, you will." 

*^ Sooner than that sbonld be added to my crime 
I will avow all." He wrote the few lines she re- 
quired. 

*' Now your address, that I may know where 
to find you at a moment's notice." He wrote, 
"J. Hand, 11 Warwick Street, Phnlico." 

Helen then dismissed him, and wept bitterly. 
In that condition she was found by Arthur Ward- 
law, who comforted her, and, onhearing her re» 
port of Hand's confession, burst out into triumph, 
and reminded her he had always said Robert 
Penfold was innocent. **My father,*^ said he, 
'* must yield to this evidence, and we will lay it 
before the Secretary of State, and get his pardon.*' 
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** His pardon ! when be U innocent !*' 
** Oh, that is the form— the only form. The 
rest must be done bjr the warm reception of his 
friends. I, for one, who all these years have 
maintained his innocenee, will be the first to wel- 
come lifm to my house an honored gnest. What 
am I saying ? Can I ? dare I ? ought I? when 
my wife — Ah I I am more to be pitied than 
ray poor friend is ; my friend, my rival. Well, 
I leave it to yon whether he can come into your 
,hnsband*s house." * 

"Never." 

** Bat at least, I can send the Springbok out, 
and bring him home ; and that I will do with- 
out one day's delay.'* 

*• Oh, Arthur I" cried Helen, ** you set me an 
example of unselfishness." 

"I do what I can, said Arthur. **I am no 
saint. I hope ifor a reward." 

Helen sighed. « What shall I do ?^' 
*' Have pity on me ! your faithful lover, and to 
whom jrour faith was flighted before ever yon 
saw or knew my unhappy friend. What can I 
do or suffer more than I have done and suffered 
for yoa ? My sweet Helen, have pity on me, and 
be my wife. 

** I will ; some day." 

''Bless you; bless you. One effort more; 
what day ?" 

*' I can't. I can't. My heart is dead." 
'* This day fortnight. Let me speak to your 
father ; let him name the day." 

As she made no reply, he kissed her hand de- 
votedly, and did speak to her father. "^ Sir Ed- 
ward, meaning all for the best, said, ''This day 
fortnight." 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

The next morning came the first wedding 
presents from the jubilant bridegroom, who was 
determined to advance-step by step, and give no 
breathing time. When Helen saw them laid 
out by her maid, she trembled at the conse- 
quences of not giving a plump negative to so 
brisk a wooer. 

The second post brought two letters; one' of 
them from Mrs. Undercliff. The other contain- 
ed no words, but only a pearl of uncommon 
size, and pear-shaped. Helen received this at 
fust as another wedding present^ and an attempt 
on Arthur's part to give her a pearl as large as 
tliose she had gathered on her dear island. But, 
looking narrowly at the address, she saw it was 
not written by Arthur ; and, presently, she was 
struck by the likeness of this pearl in shape to 
some of her own. She got out her pearls, kid 
them side by side, and began to bo moved ex- 
ceedingly. She had one of her instincts, and it 
Sit every fibre quivering with excitement. It 
was jBome time before she could take her eyes 
off the pearls, and it was with a trembling hand 
she opened Mrs. Undercliff's letter. That mis- 
sive was not calculated to calm her. It ran 
thus : 

" My i>eah touno lady : — A person called 
here last night and supplied the clue. If you 
have the courage to know the truth, yon have 
only to come here, and to bring jour diary, and 



all the letters you have received from any per- 
son or persons since you landed in England. I 
am yours obediently, 

"Jake Undescliff." 

The courage to know the truth ! 

This mysterious sentence affected Helen con- 
siderably. . But her faith in Kobert was too great 
to be shaken. She would not wait for the can- 
onical hour at which young ladies go out, but 
put on her bonnet directly after breakfast. Ear- 
ly as she was, a visitor came before she could 
start, — Mr. Burt, the detective. She received 
him in the library. 

Mr. Burt looked at her di'ess and her little 
bag, and said, " I'm very glad I made bold to 
call so early." 

" You have got information of importance to 
communicate to me ?" 

" I think so, miss," and ho took out his note- 
book. " The person you are watched by is Mr. 
Arthur Wardlaw." The girl stared at him. 
''Both spies report to him twice a day at his 
house in Bussell Square." 

" Be careful, Mr. Burt ; this is a serious thing 
to say, and may have serious consequences." 

*' Well, miss, you told me you wanted to know 
the truth." 

" Of course I want to know the truth." 

" Then the truth is that you arc watched by 
order of Mr. Wardlaw." 

Burt continued, his report. 

"A shabby-like man called on you yester- 
day." 

"Yes; it was Mr. Hand, Mr. Watdlaw's clerk. 
And oh, Mr. Burt, that wretched creature came 
and confessed the truth. It was he who forged 
the note, out of sport, and for a bet, and then 
was too cowardly to own it." She then detailed 
Hand's confession. 

" His penitence comes too late," said she, with 
a deep sigh. 

" It hasn't come' .j-ftt, " said Burt, dryly. * * Of 
course my lambs followed the man. He went 
^rst to his employer, and then he went home. 
His name is not Hand. He is not a clerk at all, 
but a little actor at the Corinthian Saloon. 
Hand is in America ; went three months ago. 
I ascertained that from another qnarter." 

"Oh goodness!" cried Helen, "what a wretch* 
ed world !, I can't see my way a yard for stories." 
. " How should yon^ miss ? It is clear enough, 
for all that Mr. Wardlaw hired this actor to 
pass for Hand, and tell you a lie that he thought 
would please you." 

Helen put her hand to her brow, and thought ; 
but her candid soul got sadly in the way of her 
brain. "Mr. Burt," said she, "will you go 
with me to Mr. Undercliff the e^cpert ?" 

" With pleasure, ma'am ; but let me finish my 
report. Last night there was something new. 
Your house was watched by six persons. . Two 
were Wardlaw's, three were Burt's ; but the odd 
man was there on his own hook ; and my men 
could not make him out at all ; but they think 
one of Wardlaw's men knew him ; for he went 
off to Russell Sqnarc like the wind, and brought 
Mr. Wardlaw here in disguise. Now, miss, that 
is all; and shall I call a cab, and we'll hear 
Underdirstalc?" 

The cab was called, and they went to Under- 
cliff. On the way Helen brooded : but the dc' 
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tcctivc eyed every man and every thing on the 
road vvith the utmost keenness. 

Edward Undercliff'was at work at lithograph- 
ing. He,* received Helen cordially, nodded to 
Burt, and said she conld not have a better assist- 
ant. 

He then laid his fac-simile of the foi^ged note 
on the table, with John Wardlaw's gennlne 
writing and Penfold's indorsement. '* Look at 
that, Mr. Burt.'» 

Bart inspected the papers keenly. 

** You know, Burt, I swore at Robert Penfold's 
trial that he never wrote that forged note. *' 

**I remember," said Burt. 

'*The other day this lady instructed me to 
discover, if I could, who did write tho forged 
note. But, unfortunately, tho materials she gave 
me were not sufficient. But, lost ni/;ht, a young 
man dropped from the clouds, that I made sure 
was an agent of yours. Miss RoHeston. Under 
that impression I was rather unguarded, and I 
let him know how far wc had got, and could get 
no farther. - ' I think I can help yon,' says this 
youn;]; man, and puts a letter on the table. Well, 
Mr. Burt, a glance at that letter was enough for 
me. It was written by the man who forged the 
note." 

" A letter !" said Helen. 

^' Yes. I'll put the letter by the side of tlie 
forged note ; and, if you have any eye for writ- 
ing at all, you'll see at once that one hand wrote 
tlic forged note and this letter. I am also pre- 
pared to swear that the letters signed Hand are 
forgeries by the same person." He then coolly 
put upon the table the letter from Arthur Ward- 
law that Helen had received on board the Pros- 
erpine, and was proceeding to point out the 
many points of resemblance between the letter 
and the document, when he was interrupted by a 
scream from Helen. 

"Ah!" she cried, "he is here. Only one 
man in the world could have brought that letter. 
I left it on the island. Robert is here: he gave 
yon that letter." * 

"You are right," said the expert, "and whal^ 
a fool I must be ! I have no eye except for 
handwriting. He bad a beard : and stfch a 
beard!" 

"It is Robert r\ cried Helen, in raptures. 
" He is come just in time." 

* * In time to be arrested, " said Burt. " Why, 
his time is not out. He'll get into trouble again." 

" Oh, Heaven forbid!" cried Helen, and turn- 
ed so fnint she bad to be laid back on a chair, 
and salts applied to her nostrils. 

She soon came to, and cried and trembled, but 
prepared to defend her Robert with all a wom- 
an's wit. Burt and Undercliff wore conversing 
in a low voice, and Burt was saying he felt sure 
Waldlaw's spies had detected Robert Pcnfold, 
and that Robert would be an*ested and put into 
prison as a runaway convict. " Go to Scotland 
Yard this minute, Mr. Burt," said Helen , eagerly. 

"What for ?»' 

"Why, yon must take the commission to ar- 
rest him. You are our friend." 

Bnrt slapped his thigh with delight 

"That is first-rate, miss," said he: "I'll take 
the real felon first, you may depend. Now, 
Mr. Undercliff, write your report, and hand it to 
Miss Helen with fac-similes. It will do no harm 
if von make a declaration to the same effect be- 



fore a magistrate. You, Miss Rolleiston, keep 
yonrself disengaged, and please don't jgo out. 
Yon will very likely hear from me again to- 
day." 

He drove ofi; and Helen, though still greatly 
agitated by Robert's danger and the sense of bis 
presence, now sat down, trembling; ai little, and 
compared Arthur's letter with the forged docu- 
ment. The effect of this comparison was irre- 
sistible. The expert, however, asbcd her fur 
some letter of Arthur's that had never passed 
through Robert Penfold's hands. She gave him 
the short note in which he used the very wordx^ 
Robert Penfold. He said he would make that 
note the basis of his report. 

While he was writing it, Mrs. Undercliff came 
in, and Helen told her all. She said, " I came 
to the same conclusion long ago ; but when you 
said he was to be your husband-r-*' 

"Ah,'* said Helen, "we women are poor crea- 
ture; we can alwaj'S find, some reason for run- 
ning away from the truth. Now explain about 
the prayer-book." 

^* Well, miss, I felt sure he would steal it, so I 
made Ned produce a fac-simile. And he did 
steal it. What you got back was yourmolher*^ 
pra ver-book. Of course I took care of that. ' ' 

** Oh, Mrs. Undercliff," cried Helen, " do let 
me kiss you." 

Then they had a nice little cry together, and, 
by the time they had done, the report was ready - 
in duplicate. : 

" I'll declare this before a magistrate," said ' 
the expert, " and then I'll send it you." 

At four o'clock of this eventful day, Helen got ^ 
a message from Burt to say that he had orders 
to arrest Robert Penfold, and that she must wear 
a mask, and ask Mr. Wardlaw to meet her at old 
Mr. Penfold's at nine o'clock. But she herself 
must be there at half past eight without fail, and 
bring Undercllft's declaration and report with 
her, and the prayer-book, etc. 

Accordingly Helen went down to old Mr. Pen- 
fold's at half past eight, and was i^eceived by 
Nancy Rouse, and ushered into Mr. Pcnfold s 
room ; that is to say, Nancy held the door open, 
and, on her entering the room, shut it sharply 
and ran down stairs. 

Helen entered the room ; a man rose dircctlv, 
and came to her ; but it was not Michael Pen- 
fold, — it was Robert. A faint scream, a heaven- 
ly sigh, and her head was on his shoulder, and 
her arm ronnd his neck, and both their hearts 
panting as- they gnsed, and then dung to each 
other, and then gazed again with love unutter- 
able. After a .while they got sufficient com- 
posure to sit down hand- in hand and compare 
notes. And Helen showed him their weapons 
of defense, the prayer-book, the expert's report, 
etc. • . 

A discreet tap was heard at the door. It -was 
Nancy Rouse. On being invited to enter, she 
came in and said, " Oh, Miss Helen, I've got a 
penitent outside, which he done it for love of me, 
and now he'll make a clean breast, and the faalt 
was partly mine. Come in, Joe, and speak for 
yourself." 

On this, Joe Wylie came in^ hanging his head 
piteously. 

"She is right, sir," said he; "I'm come to 
ask your pardon and the lady's. Not as I ever 
meant you any harm ; but to destroy thet ship. 
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it was a bad act, and rve never thro%*e since. 
Nance, she have got the monev. I'll give it 
back to the underwriters ; and, if 70a and the 
lady will forgive a poor fellow that was tempted 
with love and money, whj, I'll stand to the truth 
for jou, though it's a bitter pill." 

^' I forgive yon," said Bobert ; ** and I accept 
your offer to serve me." 

*' And so do I," said Helen. "Indeed, it is 
not tis yon have wronged. But oh, I am glad, 
for Nancy*8 sake, that you repent." 

'* Miss, I'll go through fire and water for you," 
said Wylie, lifting up his head. 

Hero old Michael came in to say that Arthur 
"Wardlaw was at the door, with a policemau. 

"Show him in,** said Robert. 

'* Oh, no, Robert !** said Helen. "He fills me 
with horror.** 

**Show him in,** said Robert, gently. "Sit 
down, all of you.*' 

Now Biirtliad not told Arthur who was in the 
honse, so he came, rather uneasy in his mind, but 
still expecting only to see Helen. 

Bobert Penfold told Helen to face the door, 
and the rest to sit back ; and this arrangement 
had not beea effected one second, when Arthur 
came in witlRk lover*s look, and, taking two steps 
into the room, saw the three men waiting to re- 
ceive him. At sight of Penfold, he started, and 
turned pale as ashes ; but, recovering himdiglTr 
said : " My dearest Helen, this is indeed an un- 
expected pleasure. You will reconcile me to 
one whose worth and innocence I never doubted, 
and tell him I have had some little hand in cleai*- 
ing him.** His effrontery was received in dead 
silence. This struck cold to his bones, and, being 
naturally weak, he got violent. He said. " Al- 
low me to send a message to my servant.*' 

He then tore a leaf out of his memorandum- 
book, wrote on it : " Robert Penfold is here ; ar- 
rest him directly, and take him away ;** and, en- 
closing this in an envelope, sent it out to Burt 
by Nancy. 

Helen seated herself quietly, and said, " Mr. 
Wardlaw, when did Mr. Hand go to America ?U- 

Arthur stammered out, " I don't know the ex- 
act date.*' 

"Two or three months ago?** 

"Yes." 

" Then the person yon sent to mo to tell me 
that falsehood was not Mr. Hand ?'* 

" I sent nobody.*' 

"Oh, for shame! — for shame! Why have 
you set spies ? Why did you make away with 
my prayer-book ; — or whot you thou£;ht was my 
prayer-book? Here w my prayer-book, that 
proves you had the Proserpine destroyed ; and I 
should have lost my life but for another, whom 
you had done your best to destroy. Look Rob- 
ert Penfold in the face, if yon can." 

Arthur's eyes b^an to waver. " I can,** said 
he. " I never wronged him. I always lament- 
ed his misfortune." 

" You were not the cause ?** 

" Never !— so help me Heaven !*' 

" Monster !" said Helen, turning away in con- 
tempt and horror. 

"Oh, that is it— is it?** said Arthur, wildly. 
" You break faith with me for Aim f You iasult 
me for him f I must bear any thing from yon, 
for T love you ; bur, at least, I will sweep hm 
our of tho path," I 
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Burt, listening. 

"Yes.** 

"Then arrest that mal 
Robert Penfold, a convict 
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time." 

Burt came into the room, locked the door, nnd 
put the key in his pocket. . ** Well, sir,'* said ho 
to Robert Penfold, "I know yon are a quick bit- 
ter. Don*t let us have a row over it this. time. 
If you have got a^ thing to say, say It quiet and 
, comfortable.** 

" I will go. with you on one condition," said 
Robert. "You must take the felon as well as 
the martyr. This is the felon,'* and he laid his 
hand on Arthur's shoulder, who cowered under 
the touch at first, but soon began to act violent 
indignation. 

"Take the ruffian away nt once,** he cried. 
"What, before I hear wUat he hus got to 
say?** 

"Would you listen to him against a merchant 
of the city 'of London, a man of unblemished 
reputation ?" 

" Well, f.Wf you see we have got a hint that 
yon were concerned in scuttling a ship ; and that 
18 a felony. So I think 1*11 just hear what he \u\i 
got to say. You need not /ear a^iy man*s tongue 
if you are innocent" 

" Sit down, if you please, and Examine these 
documents," said Robert Penfold. " As to the 
scuttling of the ship, here is the deposition of 
two seamen, taken on their death-bed, and wit- 
nessed by Miss Rolleston and myself.*' 

" And that book he tried to steal,** said Helen. 
Robert continued : " and here is UnderclifTtf 
fac-simile of the forged note. Here are speci- 
mens of Arthur Wardlaw's handwriting, and 
here is Undercliff's report." 

The detective ran his eye hastily over the re- 
port, which we slightly condense. 

On comparing the forged note with genuine 
specimens of John Wardlaw's handwriting, no 
less than twelve deviations from his habits of 
writing strike the eye ; and every one of these 
twelve deviations is a deviation into a habit of 
Arthur Wardlaw, which is an amonnt of demon- 
stration rarely attained in cases of forgery. 

1. Tub capital L. — Compare in London 
(forged note) with the same letter in London in 
Wardlaw*8 letter. 

2. Thb capital D. — Compare this letter in 
" Date " with the same letter in " Dearest.** 

8. The capital T. — Compare it in "Two " 
and "Tollemache.** 

4. The word " To ** ; see " To pay,** in forgc«l 
note and third line of letter. 

6. Small "o '* formed with a loop in the up- 
stroke. 

6. The manner of finbhing the letter "v." 

7. Ditto the letter "w.** 

8. The imperfect formation of the small ''n.'* 
This and the looped *' o ** run through the forged 
note and Arthur Wardlaw*8 letter, and are habits 
entirely foreign to the style of John Wardlaw. 

9. See the " th ** in connection. 

10. Ditto the " of ** in connection. 

1 1 . The incautious use of the Greek c. Jt)hn 
Wardlaw never uses this e. Arthur Wardlaw 
never uses any other, apparently. The writer < if 
the forged note began right, but at the word 
R iliert Penfold, glided insensibly into his Grcc'; 
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c, and maintained it to the end of the forgery. 
This looks as if lie was in the habit of writing 
I hose two words. , 

\% Compare the words " Robert Penfold ** in 
the forged document with the same words in the 
letter. The similarity is so striking, that, on 
these two words alone^ the writer could be identi- 
fied beyond a doubt. 

13. Great pains was taken with the signature, 
and it is like John Wardlaw*s writing on the sur- 
face ; but go below the surfa^ and it is all Ar- 
thur Wardlaw. 

The looped o, the small r, the 1 dropping be- 
low the d, the open a, are all Arthur Wardlaw's. 
The open loop of the final w is a still bolder devi- 
ation into A. W. 's own hand. The final flourish 
is a curious mistake. It is execute with skill 
and freedom ; but the writer has made the lower 
line the thick one. Yet John Wardlaw never 
does this. • 

How was the deviation caused ? Examine the 
final flourish in Arthur Wardlaw's signature. It 
contains one stroke only, but then that stroke is 
a thick one. He thought he had only to prolong 
his own stroke and bring it round. He did this 
extremely well, but missed the deeper character- 
istic—the thick upper stroke. This is proof of a 
high character : and altogether I am. quite pre- 
pared to testify upon oath that the writer of the 
letter to Mi^ Rolleston, who signs himself Ar- 
thur Wardlaw, is the person who forged the 
promissory note. 

To these twelve proofs ohe more was now add- 
ed. Arthur Wardlaw rose, and, with his knees 
knocking together, said, "Don*t arrest him, 
Burt ; let him go.** 

** Don't let him go," cried old Penfold. ** A 
villain! I have got the number of the notes 
from Benson. I can prove he bribed thig poor 
man to destroy the ship. Don't let him go. He 
has ruined my poor boy.** 

At this Arthur Wardlaw began to shriek for 
mercy. **0h Mr. Penfold,** said he, "you are 
a father, and hate me. But think of my father. 
1*11 say anything, do any thing. I'll clear Robert 
Penfold at my own expense. I have lost A«r. 
She loathes me now. Have mercy on me, and let 
me leave the country !*' Ho cringed and crawled 
so that he disarmed anger, and substituted con- 
tempt. 

"Ay," said Burt. "He don't hit like you, 
Mr. Penfold ; this is a chap that ought to have 
l)een in Newgate long ago. But take my advice ; 
make him clear you on paper, and then let him 
fro. I'll go down stairs awhile. I mustn't take 
])art in compounding a felony.*' 

"Oh yes, Robert," said Helen, "for his fa- 
ther's sake.** 

* * Very well,*' said Robert. * * Now then, reptile, 
take the pen, and write in your own h^nd, if you 
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lie fook the pen and wrote to dictation :^^ 

"I, Arthur Wardlaw, confess that I forged 
the promissory note for £2000, and sent it to 
Ho'bert Penfold, and that £1400 of it itras to be 
for my own usfe, and to pay my Oxford debts. 
And I confess that I bribed Wylie ,to scuttle 
the ship Proserpine in order to cheat the un- 
derwriters." 

Penfold then tnrned to Wylic, and asked him 
the tme motive of this fraud. 

** Wliy the gold \va<» abonrd the Shannon," 
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said Wylie ;, ** I played hanky-panky with tl^^-<~ 
metals in White's store." 

"Put that down," said Penfold. "Now gc 
on." 

*' Make a clean breast," said Wylie. "Ihav€^ 
Say as how yon cooked the Proserpine's log, and 
forged Hiram Hudson's writing.** 

"And the newspaper extracts you sent me, 
said Helen, "and the letters from Mr. Hand.** 

Arthur groaned. "JdustJ tell all that?" 
said he. ' - 

"Every word, or bo indwtc4»'* s&id Robert 
Penfold, sternly. 

He wrote it' all down, and then sat staring 
stupidly. And the next thing was, he gave a 
loud shriek, and fell oti'the floor in a fit. They 
sprinkled water over him, and Burt conveyed 
him hom« in a cab, advising him to leave the 
country, but at the same time promising him 
not to exasperate those he had wronged so 
deeply, but rather to moderate them, if required. 
Then he gave Burt fifty guineas. 

Robert Penfold, at Helen's ireqncst, went with 
her to Mr. Hennessy, and w(th the proofs of 
Arthur's guilt and Robert's innocence ; and he 
undertook that the matter sbonl^go in proper 
form before tde Secretary ofWate. But, 
somehow, it transpired that the Proserpine had 
been scuttled, and several of the underwrites^ 
wrote to the Wardlaws to threaten proceedings. 
Wardlaw senior returned but one answer to these 
gentlemen: "Bring your proofs to me at my 
^ace of business next Monday at twelve, and 
let me judge the case, before you go else- 
where." 

* That is high and mighty,** said one or two ; 
bnt they conferred, and agreed to these terms, 
so high stood the old merchant's name. 

They came; they were received with stiff 
courtesy. The dep wition of Cooper and Welch 
was produced, and Wylie, kept up to (he mark by 
Nancy, told the truth, and laid his three thou- 
sand pounds intact down on the table. ** Now 
that is oiF my stomach,** said he, "and I'm a 
man again." 

"Ay, and 1*11 marry you next week,** said 
Nancy. 

" Well, gentlemen,** said old Wardlaw, "my 
course seems very clear. I will undo the whole 
transaction, and return you your money less 
the premiums, but plus five per cent, interest.*' 
And this he did on the spot, for the firm was 
richer than ever. 

When they were gone Robert Penfold came in, 
and said, " I hear, sir, yon devote this day. to re- 
pairing the wrongs done by your firm : what can 
you do for me ?" He laid a copy of Arthur's 
confession before him. 

The old man winced a moment where he sat, 
and the iron passed through his soul. It was a 
long time before he could speaks At last he said, 
" This wrong is irreparable, I fear.** 

Robert said nothing. Sore as his own heart 
was, he was not the one to strike a grand old 
man, struggling so bravely against dishonor. 

Wardlaw senior touched hi$ hand-bell. 

" Request Mr. Penfold to step this way." 

Michael Penfold came. 

"Gentlemen,** said the old merchant, "the 
house of Wardlaw exists no more. It wa^ built 
on honesty, and can not survive a fraud. Ward- 
la\v and Son were partners at will. 1 had decid- 
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ed to dissolve that partnership, wind np the ac- 
coants^ and pat up the shutters. Bat now; if 
jron like, I will value the etfects, and hand the 
business over to Penfold and Son on easy terms. 
Jtobert Penfold has been accused of forging John 
"Wardlaw's name ; to prove this was a calamny, 
I put Penfuld over my door instead of Wardl*aw, 
The city of Londoti will understand that, gentle- 
msn, believe me." 

*' Mr. Wsirdlaw," said Robert, **yott are a 
just, a noble—" lie could say no more. 

*' Ah, sir," said'Michael, "if the y6ung gen- 
tleman had only been like you !" 

*' Mention his name no n^re to me. His 
crime and his punishment have killed me." 

" Oh," said Robert, hastily, " he shall not be 
punished, for your sake.*' 

•* Not bo punished ? It is not in your hands 
to decide. God has punished him. He is in- 
sane.'* 

•* Good Heavens ! *' 

** Quite mad ; — quite mad. Gentlemen, I can 
no longer support this interview. Send me your 
solicitor's address ; the deeds shall be prepared. 
I wish the new firm success. Probity is the 
road to it ^ood-day." 

Ho wounonp the affairs, had his name and 
Arthur's painted out at his own expense, and di- 
rected the painters to paint the Fenfolds' in at 
theirs; went home to Elm-trees, and died in 
three days. He died lamented and honored, and 
Robert Penfold was much affected. He got it 
into his head that he had killed him with Ar- 
thur's confession, putting il before him so sud- 
denly. *'I have forgotten who said .'Ven- 
geance is mine,' " said Robert Penfold. 

The merchant priest iefc tlic office to be con- 
dacted by bis father ; he used the credit of the 
new firm to purchase a living in the Vale of 
Kent ; and thither he retired, grateful to Provi- 
dence, but not easy in his own conscience. He now 
accused himself of having often distrusted Grod, 
and seen his fellow-creatures in too dark a light. 
He turned towards religion and the care of souls. 

Past suffering enlightens a man, and makes 
him tender ; and people soon began to walk and 
drive considerable distances to hear the new vic- 
ar. He had a lake with a peninsula, the shape 
of which he altered, at a great expense, as soon 
as ho came there. He wrote to Helen every 
day, and she to him. Neither could* do any 
thing con amore till the post came in. 

One afternoon as he was preaching with great 
unction, he saw a long puritanical face looking 
up at him with a droll expression of amazement 
and half irony. The stranger called on him, 
and began at once. "Wal, parson you are a 
buster, you air. You ginn it us hot, — you did. 
Pm darned if I ain't kinder ashamed to talk of 
this world's goods to a saint upon airth like you. 
But I never knowed a parson yet as couldn't 
^ollar the dollars." 

'After this preamble he announced that he 
had got a lease of the island from Chili, dug a 
lot of silver plate out of the galleon, sold ten 
tons of choice coral, and a ship-load of cassia 
and cocoa-nuts. He had then disposed of his 
lease to a Californian company for a large sum. 
And his partner's share of net profits came 
to £17,247 \Zs, Z\d, which sum he had paid to 
Michael, for Robert, Penfc|j|^in drafts on Baring, 
at thirty diivs after siirht; 



Robert shook his hand, and thanked htm sin- 
cerely for his ability and probity. He staid 
that night at the Vicarage, and by that means 
fell in with another acquaintance. General Rol- 
leston and his daughter drove down to see the 
Parsonage. Helen wanted to surprise Robert ; 
and, OS often happens, she surprised herself. 
She made him show her every thing, and so h^ 
took her on to his peninsula. Lo ! the edges of 
it had been cut and altered, so that it presented 
a miniature cop^ of Godsend Island. 

As soon as she saw this, Helen turned round 
with a sudden cry of love, *'0h, Robert ! " and 
the lovers were in each other's arms. 

" What could any other roan ever be to nje ?" 

" And what could any other woman ever be 
tome?" 

They knew that before. But this miniature 
island made them speak out and say it. The 
wedding-day was fixed before she left. 

Her Majesty pardoned this scholar, hero, and 
Vorthy the crime he had never committed. 

Nancy Rouse took the penitent Wylie withort 
the £3000. But old Penfold, who knew il.o 
whole story, lent the money at three per cent.; 
so the Wylies pay a ground-rent of £G0 a year 
for a property which, by Mrs. Wylie's industry 
and judgment, is worth at least £400: 4SRe pays 
this very cheerfully, and appcaWo Joe whether 
that is not better than the other way. 

*'Why, Joe," says she, **toa woman like me, 
that's afoot all day, 'tis worth sixty pounds a year 
to be a good sleeper ; and I shouldn't be that if I 
had wronged my neighbor." 

Arthur Wardlaw is in a private lunatic asylum, 
and is taken great care of. In his lucid inter- 
vals he suffers horrible distress of mind ; but, 
though sad to see,' these agonies furnish the one 
hope of his ultimate recovery. When not troiib- 
led by these returns of reason, he is contented * 
enough. His favorite employment is to get Mr. 
Undercliffs fac-similes, and to write love-letters 
to Helen Rolleston, which are duly deposited in 
the post office of. the establishment. These letters 
are in the handwriting of Charles I., Paoli, Lord 
Bacon,' Alexander Pope, Lord Chesterfield, Nel- 
son, Lord Shaftesbury, Addison, the late Duke of 
Wellington, and so on. And strange to say, the 
Greek e never appears in any of them. They 
arc admirably like, though, of course, the matter 
is not always equally consistent with the charac- 
ters of those personages. 

Helen Rolleston married Robert Penfold. On 
the wedding-day, the presents were laid out, and 
amongst them was a silver box incrusted with 
coral. Female curiosity demanded that this box 
should be opened. Helen objected, but her brides- 
maids rebelled ; the whole, company sided with 
them, and Robert smiled a careless assent. A 
blacksmith and carpenter were both enlisted, and 
with infinite difficulty the poor box wa^ riven 
open. 

Inside was another box, locked, but with no 
key. That was opened with comparative ease, 
and then handed to the bride.. It contained 
nothing but Papal indulgences and rough stones, 
and fair throats were opened in some disappoint- 
ment. 

A lady, however, of more experience, examined 
the contents, and said that in her opinion many 
of them were uncut gems of great price ; there 
were certainly a qn:\utity of jaspers and blood- 
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rstones, and others of novalae at all. '' Bat look 
at these two pearl-shaped diamonds,** said she ; 
"why, they are a little fortune I and oh !" The 
stone that struck this fair creature dumb was a 
rough ruby as big as a blackbird's egg, and 
of amazing depth and fire. "No lady in 
England," said she, " has a ruby to compare 
with this." 

The information proved coiTcct. The box 
famished Helen with diamonds and emeralds of 
great thickness and quality. But the huge ruby 

f 



placed her on a level with sovereigns. She wears 
it now and then in London, but not often. Ic 
attracts too much attention, blazing on her fair 
forehead like a star, and eclipses every thin^. 

Well, what her mby is amongst stones she is 
amongst wives. And he is worthy of her. 
Through much injustice, suffering, danger, and 
trouble they have passed to health, happiness, and 
peace, and that entire union of two noble hearts, 
in loyal friendship and wedded love, which is th« 
truest bliss this earth affords. 
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